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PBEFACE, 


The  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  tliis  book  have 
been  already  piibhshed  in  Medical  Journals,  or  in 
Hospital-Eeports.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
publishing  them  again  in  this  form. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  contains  much,  if 
anything,  which  is  not  known  to  those  who  are  in  large 
surgical  practice,  or  famihar  with  surgical  literature ;  but 
it  is  not  intended  for  these.  Its  chief  purpose  will  be 
attained  if  it  be  useful  to  students  and  to  those  who 
have  too  few  opportunities  of  studying  surgery  in  either 
large  practice  or  large  books. 

Of  the  many  faults  in  the  book  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious, faults  of  both  matter  and  style,  none  seems  to 
me  greater  than  the  apparent  disregard  of  the  works  of 
others.    I  beg  pardon  of  all  whom  I  may  thus  offend. 
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I  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault  if  I  had  had 
time  for  reading  as  well  as  practice. 

Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  besides  reheving  me  of  the  usual 
troubles  of  an  editor,  has  done  what  he  can  in  an 
appendix  of  notes  to  amend  the  chief  of  my  defects. 

1  Haeewood  Place,  Hanover  SaixAKE, 
March  1875. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 


THE  VARIOUS  RISKS  OF  OPERATIONS. 
LECTUEE  I. 

Students  are  always  warned  against  a  devotion  to  the 
operating  theatre.     And  there  is  some  wisdom  in  the 
warning  ;  but  it  is  very  generally  neglected.  The  reasons 
for  Hking  to  see  operations  are  so  many  and  strong  and, 
for  the  most  part,  so  bad,  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  against 
them.    I  will  therefore  try  to  turn  to  good  use  your  taste 
for  operations,  by  trying  to  provoke  you  to  study  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  them  which  is  not  less  important  than 
the  art  of  operating— the  subject,  namely,  of  the  influence 
of  various  conditions  of  patients  on  the  consequences  of 
operations  performed  on  them.     You  hear  me  talk  in 
the  wards  of  bad  and  of  good  subjects  for  operation,  and 
of  greater  and  less  risks  of  hfe  ;  and  in  one  case  I  express 
fears  of  the  effects  of  shock  ;  in  another,  of  erysipelas  ;  in 
another,  of  slow  and  imperfect  heahng :  and  you  may 
fakly  ask  to  be  taught  what,  in  all  these  matters,  I  pro- 
fess to  know  or  believe.    In  this  and  some  following 
lectures  I  will  try  to  teach  you ;  not  because  I  can  tell 
you  more  than  is  known  by  most  of  those  who  are  largely 
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engaged  in  surgery,  but  because  I  cannot  refer  you  to 
any  book  in  which  you  may  learn  nearly  so  much  upon 
the  matter  as  you  ought  to  know. 

The  average  risk  of  life  from  the  effects  of  any  sur- 
gical operation  may  be  estimated  from  tables  such  as 
are  published  in  our  hospital-reports.    And,  if  an  opera- 
tion be  frequently  performed,  the  variations  of  its  risk 
in  each  sex,  and  at  different  times  of  life,  may  be  similarly 
estimated  as  averages.    But  it  is  not  within  the  capacity 
of  tables  to  supply  the  means  of  reckoning  the  variations 
of  risk  dependent  on  the  great  variety  of  personal  con- 
ditions that  we  have  to  do  with  among  the  sick.  Tables 
cannot  yet  tell  the  several  or  united  influences  of  dif- 
ferences of  constitution,  of  sound  or  unsound  health,  of 
diseases  of  internal  organs,  of  race  and  temper  and  habits 
of  life.    Yet  the  question  of  the  safety  of  an  operation 
may  turn  on  these  very  things.     And  not  only  of  its 
safety,  but  of  its  utility ;  for  there  are  some  cases  m 
which  operations  are  improper,  not  because  of  tlae  nsk 
of  life,  but  because  the  patients  have  sucli  pecuharities 
of  constitution  that  they  would  suffer  more  pain  or  loss 
of  time  or  of  health  from  an  operation  than  even  the  cure 
of  their  disease  would  justify.    In  short,  you  will  find 
that,  if  you  are  to  do  more  good  than  harm  by  operative 
surcrery,  you  must  acquire  skill  in  detecting,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, amending,  the  defects  of  health  which  make  opera- 
tions unsafe  or  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  first,  we  ought  to  have  a  good  standard  of 
health  to  which  we  might  refer  as  the  fittest  for  bearing 
operations.  Such  a  standard  is  not  to  be  found  among 
those  who,  on  some  reckonings,  might  be  taken  for 
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models  of  health— those,  namely,  who  have  excellent 
health  for  either  pleasure  or  an  active  working  life. 
These  are  not  the  best  for  recovery  from  ojDerations. 
Amputations  for  iujuries  of  hmbs,  which  are,  of  course, 
performed  for  the  most  part  on  persons  injured  while  in 
good  health,  are  about  twelve  per  cent,  more  fatal  than 
similar  amputations  for  diseases.    And  the  apparent  dis- 
advantages of  full  health  which  this  fact  illustrates  are 
to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  greater  mortahty  of  similar 
operations,  but  in  the  manners  and  rates  of  heahng  of 
those  who  recover.    Yon  may  see  two  amputations  done 
on  the  same  day  :  oue,  say,  on  a  strong  man  whose  hmb 
has  just  been  crushed ;  the  other  on  a  man  utterly  en- 
feebled by  old  disease  of  a  joint.  And  then,  you  may  not 
rarely  see,  that  the  healing  of  the  strong  man  requires  a 
much  longer  time,  and  is  interrupted  by  many  more  un- 
toward events,  than  that  of  the  weak  one. 

Do  not  let  me,  however,  seem  to^imply  by  these  facts 
that  health  is,  in  itself,  a  worse  condition  than  disease  is 
for  recovery  from  injuries.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  compai^ative  ill  doing  of  the  healthy  is  due  to  their 
circumstances.  They  have  to  bear  the  shock  of  their 
injury  as  weU  as  of  the  operation  ;  their  mental  distress 
IS  much  greater  than  that  of  those  who  are  relieved  from 
disease  ;  they  are  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  change 
of  habits,  and  have  to  give  up  many  of  the  customs  by 
which  they  sustained  the  health  that  was  fit  for  pleasure 
or  for  work.  Especially  they  have  to  give  up  the  active 
mental  and  bodily  pursuits  in  which  they  excreted  largely 
the  large  refuse  matter  of  their  foods  and  tissue-waste. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  they  from  whom  we  miHit 
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take  standards  of  liealtli  for  some  purposes  do  not  supply 
such  standards  for  studying  the  consequences  of  opera- 
tions.   Where  then  shall  we  find  the  lowest  rates  of  mor- 
tahty  and  other  mischiefs  ?    Perhaps  you  may  find  them 
in  a  class  whom  you  may  often  study  here.    We  have  a 
large  number  of  printing-offices  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital ;  and  every  office  employs  many  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  old;  and  hardly  a  week  passes  but 
we  have  one  or  more  of  these  boys  brought-in  crushed 
by  the  printing-machines.    Eingers,  hands,  and  arms  are 
thus  mutilated  ;  and  I  know  no  class  of  patients  that  re- 
cover more  remarkably.    Not  only  do  they  not  die,  but 
their  wounds  heal  steadily  and  quickly ;   they  escape 
erysipelas  and  spreading  suppurations  and  secondary 
heemorrhages  ;  and  often,  when,  to  save  any  piece  of  a 
hand,  we  leave  bits  of  skin  that  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
live,  they  yet  do  five  and  grow  good  scars. 

I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  are  better  subjects  for 
operations  than  these  boys.  As  Mr.  Callender  ^  has  pointed 
out,  our  success  with  them  helps  to  bring  us  the  credit  of 
a  very  low  rate  of  mortahty  in  amputations  of  the  upper 
extremity.    You  may,  however,  find  inchviduals,  whom  I 
cannot  classify,  who  do  bear  operations  even  better.  For 
operations  in  boys  are  commonly  foUowed  by  very  sharp 
traumatic  fever,  which  wastes  and  weakens  them,  though 
it  rarely  does  more  harm.    But  occasionally  one  meets 
with  patients  in  whom  even  a  severe  operation  is  followed 
by  neither  fever  nor  any  other  trouble  whatever.    I  can 
aive  you  no  exact  general  description  of  such  patients, 
but  I  believe  you  will  find  them  among  those  who,  except 

1  <  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  v.  p.  248. 
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for  some  local  disease  requiring  the  operation,  are  of 
sound  health,  and  whose  disease,  without  disturbing  their 
natural  tranquillity  of  mind  and  constitution,  has  induced 
them  to  live  as  invalids,  carefully  and  very  temperately, 
never  exhausting  themselves.  They  are  naturally  cheer- 
ful healthy  persons,  to  whom  an  operation  brings  no 
great  change  of  habits,  but  promises  release  from  great 
unhappiness. 

Taking  these  as  the  best  subjects  for  operations,  and 
believing  that  the  best  possible  recovery  is  one  in  which 
the  wound  heals  without  inflammation  and  without  fever, 
we  may  speak  of  others  as  good,  or  not  bad,  or  bad,  or 
very  bad — terms  too  ill-defined  indeed,  but  as  accurate  as 
any  knowledge  of  mine  will  justify  me  in  using. 

Among  the  various  differences  of  patients,  difference 
of  age  is  probably  that  with  which  we  may  connect  the' 
most  regular  average  difference  in  capacity  to  bear  opera- 
tions. 1  believe  that,  after  two  or  three  years  old,  the  in- 
crease of  age  is  attended  with  a  proportionate  increase  of 
hability  to  death  and  other  ill  consequences  of  operations. 
Our  hospital-reports  and  all  similar  tables  will  show  you 
this  ;  but  there  are  many  things  within  the  general  rule 
that  you  should  learn. 

Young  and  healthy  children  are  chiefly  in  danger 
through  the  shock  of  operations,  and  they  bear  pain  very 
ill— it  adds  much  to  the  danger  of  the  shock.  But  if  the 
shock  and  pain  be  well  passed,  they  are  in  less  risk  than 
older  patients.  Especially,  they  are  singularly  little  liable 
to  pycemia  after  wounds— a  strange  contrast  to  their 
liabihty  to  it  in  association  with  acute  necrosis.^ 

>  See  Note  I. 
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But  the  chief  interest  in  connection  with  age  is  in  the 
cases  of  old  persons,  for  among  them  are  patients  in  whom 
nearly  every  risk  of  operations  rises  to  its  maximum. 
Nor  will  this  seem  strange  if  you  consider  how  many  dis- 
advantages for  the  bearing  of  injuries  old  age  brings  with 
it.    The  longer  a  man  hves  after  middle  age,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  have  some  organic  disease,  the  more  cer- 
tain is  he  to  have  many  degeneracies.    Hence,  to  name 
one  source  of  trouble,  the  tardy  circulation,  and  the 
various  congestions  due  to  mere  sinking  of  the  blood,  not 
in  the  lungs  alone,  but  in  the  liver  and  intestines  and  all 
other  dependent  parts— facts  to  be  much  considered  in 
regulating  the  postures  of  old  people  after  operations. 
Bat  the  extreme  of  unfitness  for  injuries  you  may  see  in 
some  of  the  poor  old  creatures  on  whom  we  are  forced, 
by  ghinmers  of  hope,  to  operate  for  hernia.    They  are  so 
near  death  that,  temper  it  as  we  may,  the  least  shock 
kills  them. 

But  among  the  old  there  are  even  greater  differences 
than  among  the  younger  in  the  ability  to  recover  from 
operations  ;  and  age,  if  reckoned  by  years,  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  them  that  we  must  estimate.  Years,  indeed, 
taken  alone  are  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  reckoning  age : 
it  is  not  the  time,  but  the  quantity,  of  a  man's  past  life 
that  we  have  to  reckon ;  and  for  this  estimate,  with  a 
practised  eye,  looks  are  less  deceptive  than  a  tale  of 
years.  Even  among  those  old  patients  to  whom  you 
cannot  impute  disease  you  may  easily,  by  their  appear- 
ances, mark  out  some  groups  very  different  in  their  bear- 
ing of  injuries.  They  that  are  fat  and  bloated,  pale,  with 
soft  textures,  flabby,  torpid,  wheezy,  incapable  of  exer- 
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cise,  looking  older  than  their  years,  are  very  bad.  They 
that  are  fat,  florid,  and  plethoric,  firm-skinned,  and  with 
good  muscular  power,  clear-headed,  and  wilhng  to  work 
like  younger  men,  are  not  indeed  good  subjects  for  opera- 
tions, yet  they  are  scarcely  bad.  The  old  people  that  are 
thin  and  diy  and  tough,  clear-voiced  and  bright-eyed, 
with  good  stomachs  and  strong  wills,  muscular  and  active, 
are  not  bad  ;  they  bear  all  but  the  largest  operations  very 
well.  But  very  bad  are  they  who,  looking  somewhat 
like  these,  are  feeble  and  sofc-skinned,  with  little  pulses, 
bad  appetites,  and  weak  digestive  power ;  so  that  they 
cannot,  in  an  emergency,  be  well  nourished. 

I  have  said  that  all  the  risks  of  doing  badly  are  at 
their  maximum  in  some  among  the  old ;  but  these  are 
some  of  the  risks  for  which  they  will  always  need  yom' 
especial  care.  The  old  are,  much  more  than  others, 
hable  to  die  of  shock,  or  of  mere  exhaustion  within  a  few 
days  after  the  operation.  They  bear  badly  large  losses 
of  blood,  long  exposure  to  cold,  sudden  lowering  of 
temperatiu-e,  loss  of  food.  Large  wounds  heal  in  them 
lazily;  and  hence  a  prolonged  liabihty  to  secondary 
haemorrhage  and  other  mischiefs  of  open  wounds.  Their 
stomachs,  too,  are  apt  to  knock-up  with  what  may  seem 
to  be  no  more  than  necessary  food,  though  indeed  it 
often  is  so ;  for  many  old  people  are  in  less  peril  with  a 
scanty  diet  than  with  a  full  one.  Their  convalescence  is 
often  prolonged ;  and  you  may  expect  to  meet  sometimes 
with  great  disappointment  in  having  your  old  patients 
die  with  some  slight  casual  disease,  as  if  exhausted  by  the 
long  expense  of  vital  power  in  healing  large  wounds. 
They  get  all  but  well ;  and  then,  after  seeming  for  some 
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time  stationary,  they  fade  and  waste  and  die.  They  fulfil 
what  I  have  often  told  you  of  the  diseases  of  the  aged : 
that  there  are  some  to  whom  convalescence  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  disease. 

These  special  dangers  of  the  old  will  suggest  to  you 
some  special  cares  for  them.  You  must  choose  for  them, 
if  you  can,  short  and  gentle  operations  ;  and  be  sparing 
of  hfBmorrhage  ;  and  make  wounds  that  may  not  lead  to 
long  suppurations.  You  must  keep  them  warm,  and  not 
feed  them  beyond  their  real  necessities,  nor  keep  them 
long  recumbent.  Your  cares  must  be  doubled  when 
your  operations  are  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  or  on  the  back,  for  in  operations  on  these 
parts  the  risks,  both  local  and  general,  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  parts  above  the  heart. 

In  saying  these  things  about  the  old,  I  have  had  in 
view  only  those  patients  who  may  call  themselves  '  well 
for  their  age,'  and  in  whom  you  may  find  no  signs  of 
disease.  Infirmities  they  have — degenerations  and  de- 
cays accumulated  and  perhaps  premature,  yet  not  dis- 
eases. Now  let  me  add,  that  of  all  the  conditions  of 
disease  or  imperfect  health  of  which  I  have  next  to  speak 
as  influencing  the  results  of  operations,  there  is  no  graver 
comphcation  than  old  age,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  habitual 
intemperance. 

And  first  as  to  the  influence  of  various  constitutions 
and  chronic  constitutional  diseases,  supposing  them  to  be 
unattended  with  any  considerable  organic  disease,  except 
that  which  requires  the  operation. 

Scrofulous  patients,  whether  old  or  young,  have,  I 
think,  no  special  liability  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
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operations,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  feeble  and  may- 
die  (tlioiigli  they  rarely  do)  through  slow  exhaustion,  or 
the  gradual  development  of  some  internal  organic  disease. 
The  relief  from  pain  and  the  removal  of  irritation  com- 
monly seem  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
shock  and  other  depressing  influences  they  are  at  first 
submitted  to.  They  seem  not  very  hable  to  pysemia, 
erysipelas,  or  other  of  these  sore  plagues.  All  this  you 
may  see  often  enough  in  our  cases  of  excision  of  joints ; 
and  in  these  same  you  may  also  see,  better  than  in  any 
others,  what  are  the  defects  of  the  scrofulous  constitution 
in  reference  to  recovery  from  operations.  The  wounds 
heal  very  slowly ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to  become  very 
oederaatous  and  '  gummy ; '  the  scars  are  thin,  and  often 
break  down  and  ulcerate  ;  the  deeper  cuttings  become 
sinuous,  with  tedious  discharges  of  thin  pus,  and  wasting. 
In  a  word,  the  half-healed  wounds  are  apt  to  become 
like  scrofulous  ulcers ;  and  if  the  patients  remain  long 
uncured,  their  constitutional  scrofula  is  increased  by  long 
confinement,  and  perhaps  by  hospital-air. 

Thus,  you  may  sometimes  find  (but  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
small  minority  of  cases)  that  scrofulous  patients  seem  to 
be,  if  I  may  so  speak,  made  more  scrofulous  by  the 
removal  of  a  diseased  limb  or  joint.  And  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  which  have 
led  to  a  belief  often  entertained,  that  the  removal  of 
scrofulous  disease  from  one  part  induces  its  occurrence,  or 
aggravates  it,  in  another.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases, 
especially  among  the  middle-aged  and  older,  in  which  the 
two  events  do  seem  to  stand  in  direct  relations.  You 
may  have  seen  last  year  a  girl  in  Sitwell,  whose  forefinger 
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was  removed  for  scrofulous  disease  of  one  of  its  joints. 
The  wound  had  scarcely  healed  before  similar  disease 
ensued  in  a  knee-joint,  which  was  sound  before  the 
removal  of  the  finger.    So,  I  have  seen  a  patient,  one 
of  whose  toes  was  removed  for  scrofulous  disease  ;  then  a 
knee  became  similarly  diseased,  and  the  hmb  was  ampu- 
tated above  it ;  and  soon  after  this,  caries  of  part  of  the 
spine  ensued.    Eecovery  from  this  last  disease  has  been 
followed  by  no  further  outward  appearance  of  scrofula. 
Such  sequences,  however,  are  not  to  be  certainly  ascribed 
to  the  operations.    Eecently,  a  patient  long  under  treat- 
ment, with  scrofulous  disease  of  the  elbow,  and  with  the 
sinuses  heahng,  has  had  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  this  has  seemed  to  advance  while  the  disease  of  the 
elbow  has  improved. 

The  study  of  the  relation  of  these  successions  of 
similar  disease  in  different  parts  is  one  in  which  you  may 
do  good  and  gain  honoiu: ;  but  the  event  is  so  far  m- 
frequent  that,  except  in  the  intensely  or  the  acutely 
scrofulous,  or  those  who  are  not  young,  you  need  not  fear 
it.    In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  especially  the  chronic 
cases,  the  removal  of  a  scrofulous  part  is  followed  by  im- 
proved health.    Still,  remember,  the  operation  is  finally 
effective  only  against  that  part ;  the  patient  may  remain 
scrofulous,  and  may  need  the  same  constitutional  treat- 
ment after,  as  before,  the  operation.    Therefore,  before 
you  operate,  make  sm^e,  if  you  can,  that  the  patient, 
especially  if  he  is  old,  is  one  who  can  stand  prolonged 
confinement.   Have  this  in  mind  when  you  have  a  choice 
between  two  or  more  operations  ;  and,  after  the  operation, 
take  care  that  the  patient's  general  condition  is  helped 
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with  fresh  air  and  fit  food  and  cleanliness  and  all  other 
good  means  that  you  can  provide. 

The  scrofulous  patients  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking 
are  such  as  may  be  considered  very  liable  to  tuberculous 
disease,  though  having  none  actually  present — at  least  in 
any  internal  organ.  Of  the  actually  tuberculous  I  will 
speak  hereafter,  especially  in  relation  to  the  risks  of  those 
who  are  phthisical.    But  now  to  speak  of  others. 

You  will  sometimes  have  to  operate  on  syphilitic 
patients ;  and  you  will  find  them  not  bad  subjects,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  syphilis  may  have  made  them  very 
feeble  or  cachectic  or,  in  rarer  cases,  may  have  affected 
their  internal  organs. 

Incisions  through,  or  within  the  range  of  contact  of, 
inoculating  sores  will  be  inoculated  and  become  chan- 
crous ;  but  I  have  seen  no  worse  mischief  than  this  in 
those  with  primary  syphilis.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
operated  on  any  one  with  active  secondary  syphilis  ;  but 
I  have  done  so  in  many  who  have  had  sores  of  tertiary 
syphilis,  and  have  afterwards  had  renewed  tertiary 
symptoms.  But  they  recovered  as  well  as  any  other 
patients  of  equal  general  strength,  and  none  of  the 
wounds  became  like  syphilitic  ulcers. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  contrast  between  scrofula 
and  syphilis,  as  affecting  the  consequences  of  operations, 
may  seem  very  striking ;  but  I  suspect  that,  in  a  larger 
number  of  cases  than  I  have  had,  some  wounds  would 
become  seats  of  syphihtic  disease,^  for  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
cases  m  which  nodes  and  necrosis  and  tertiary  ulcers  have 

1  Such  a  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Simon  in  the  '  Twelfth  Eeport  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,'  1869,  p.  89. 
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had  their  origin  in  blows  and  other  rough  injuries  done  to 

syphihtic  people. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  operate  on  a  patient 
with  acute  rheumatism.  In  those  with  chronic  rheu- 
matism, or  subject  to  it,  I  have  seen  no  mischiefs  that 
could  be  ascribed  to  their  constitutional  defects. 

Of  the  gouty,  in  reference  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
operations,  I  think  that  much  worse  has  been  said  than 
they  deserve.    I  have,  in  at  least  three  instances,  seen 
patients  attacked  with  acute  gout  shortly  after  capital 
operations  ;  and  the  progress  of  good  recovery  was  in 
none  of  them  impeded.    One  of  these  cases  was  that 
of  a  fat,  plethoric,  active  man,  from  whom  I  cut-out 
a  cancerous  breast.    On  the  next  day  gout  set  in  with 
a  furious  severity^worse  than  he  had  ever  had  it ;  yet 
his  wound  healed,  and  he  recovered  from  all  the  effects 
of  his  operation  as  well  as  any  healthy  person  could  have 
done. 

I  have  seen  no  greater  troubles  in  patients  whom  I 
have  known  to  be  subject  to  gout  or  born  to  it;  and  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  disrepute  of  gout  for  making 
men  unfit  for  operations  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  gouty 
people  grow  old,  they  become,  sooner  and  more  certainly 
than  others,  subject  to  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  heart, 
arteries  and  other  internal  organs.     These,  and  not 
merely  gouty  disposition  or  constitution  of  the  blood,  nn- 
pair  their  power  of  bearing  injuries  and  operations.  Look 
sharp  for  these  organic  defects  and  avoid  them,  and  then, 
I  beUeve,  you  will  find  your  gouty  patients  as  fit  for  ope- 
rations as  others  of  the  same  ages  and  habits  of  hfe,  pro- 
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vided,  of  course,  that  you  correct,  as  far  as  you  can,  any 
actual  disturbances  of  function.  Operations  may  bring 
out  their  gout  (as  the  saying  is),  but  will  not  endanger 
their  lives. 

Cancerous  patients  are  certainly  not  bad  subjects  for 
operations,  or,  at  least,  not  worse  than  others  of  similar 
age  and  general  condition.  Many,  indeed,  being  operated 
on  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  are,  for  their  age,  in 
a  full  average  of  general  good  health  ;  and  even  in  those 
on  whom  operations  are  advisable  though  they  are 
cachectic,  it  is  often  remarkable  how  well  their  wounds 
heal,  and  what  a  revival  of  power  they  display. 

These,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  them,  are 
the  various  risks  of  patients  with  admitted  morbid  consti- 
tutions. The  importance  of  being  able  to  decide  the 
questions  arising  in  such  cases  must  be  evident  to  you. 
And  questions  of  equal  importance,  and  of  yet  greater 
difficulty,  arise  in  the  cases  of  many  who  may  not  be 
called  diseased,  but  who  certainly  are  not,  in  any  just 
sense  of  the  word,  healthy.  Such  are  the  plethoric,  the 
over-fat,  the  intemperate,  the  over-fed,  the  feeble,  the 
degenerate,  the  cold-blooded.  What  can  be  safely  said 
about  these,  and  of  the  dangers  they  severally  incur  when 
we  wound  them  ?    I  will  try  to  tell  what  I  believe. 

Plethora,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  a  bad  condition  for 
operations.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  people  that  have  been 
full-blooded,  ruddy,  warm,  round-hmbed,  tight-skinned, 
with  strong  hearts,  and,  as  we  suppose,  a  rather  excess  of 
blood,  have  done  well.  But  such  people  must  be  care- 
fully managed ;  not  fed  too  well  ;  not  kept  too  long  in 
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bed  ;  not  allowed  to  retain  their  refuse ;  and  mere  bigness 
must  not  be  taken  for  plethora. 

For  the  over-fat  are  certainly  a  bad  class,  especially 
when  their  fatness  is  not  hereditary,  but  may  be  referred 
in  any  degree  to  their  over-eating,  soaking,  indolence,  and 
defective  excretions.    The  worst  of  this  class  are  such  as 
have  soft,  loose,  flabby,  and  yellow  fat,  and  I  think  you 
may  know  them  by  their  bellies  being  pendulous  and 
more  prominent  than  even  their  thick  subcutaneous  fat 
accounts  for;  for  this  shape  tells  of  thick  omental  fat 
and,  I  suppose,  of  defective  portal  circulation.    I  know 
no  operations  in  which  I  more  nearly  despair  of  doing 
aood,  than  in  those  for  umbihcal  hernia  or  for  compound 
fractures  in  people  that  are  over-fat  after  tliis  fashion. 
Nothing  short  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  necessity  or 
of  great  probable  good  should  lead  you  to  advise  cut- 
ting operations  in  people  of  this  kind.    Do  Hthotrity 
for  them  rather  than  lithotomy  ;  incline  against  ampu- 
tations for  even  bad  compound  fractures ;  and,  wherever 
you  can— as,  for  instance,  for  cutaneous  cysts,  haemor- 
rhoids, and  the  smaller  examples  of  scirrhous  mammary 
cancers,— use  caustics  rather  than  the  knife  or  hgature. 

All  these  warnings  must  be  doubled  for  the  intempe- 
rate. One  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  habitual 
drunkards  who  pass  safely  through  the  perils  of  great 
operations  ;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  may  reckon  that  the  risks  of  all 
operations  increase  with  the  increasing  degrees  of  habitual 
intemperance.  I  thinly  you  will  find  that  a  habit  of  slight 
intemperance  is  much  worse  than  occasional  great  ex- 
cesses ;  that  regular  soaking  is  worse  than  irregular  carous- 
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ing ;  probably  because  of  the  steady  impairment  of  the 
blood  and  of  all  the  textures  to  which  the  soaking  leads. 
Of  course,  you  will  keep  your  hands  off  notorious  drunk- 
ards, unless  you  are  driven  by  the  stress  of  a  strangulated 
hernia,  or  a  stopped  windpipe,  or  something  leaving  you 
as  httle  choice  as  these  do.  But  you  must  be  on  your 
guard  to  detect  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  of  the  soak- 
ing kind  wliich  is  not  notorious  and  not  confessed.  Be 
rather  afraid  of  operating  on  those,  of  whatever  class, 
who  think  they  need  stimulants  before  they  work ;  who 
cannot  dine  till  after  wine  or  bitters ;  who  always  have 
sherry  on  the  side-board ;  or  are  always  sipping  brandy-and- 
water ;  or  are  rather  proud  that,  because  they  can  eat  so 
little  they  must  often  take  some  wine.  Many  people  who 
pass  for  highly  respectable,  and  who  mean  no  harm,  are 
thus  daily  damaging  their  health,  and  making  themselves 
unfit  to  bear  any  of  the  storms  of  hfe.  Especially  they  are 
doing  so,  who  increase  their  stimulants  while  they  diminish 
their  food.  This  is  a  fatal  error,  much  worse  than  that 
of  both  eating  and  drinking  in  excess.^ 

On  all  such  as  these,  operations  are  more  than  doubly 
hazardous.  Of  course  you  may  hear  of  wondrous  escapes 
from  dangers,  and,  on  the  credit  of  a  few  exceptions,  silly 
proverbs  are  made  about  the  impunity  of  drunkards  ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  certain.  Every  risk  of  an  operation  is 
mcreased  in  the  habitually  intemperate  ;  they  are,  above 
the  average,  hable  to  every  one  of  all  the  sources  of 
danger  and  of  death. 

I  have  had  no  sufficient  experience  among  teetotalers 
to  enable  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  their  capacity 

^  See  Note  II. 
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forbearing  operations.    I  cannot  doubt  that  a  patient 
trained,  all  his  hfe,  to  habits  of  rigid  temperance  would 
bear  injuries  of  all  kinds  much  better  than  the  average  of 
men;  but  people  of  this  sort  are  not  commonly  those 
with 'whom  you  have  to  do  under  the  name  of  teetotalers. 
These  are,  much  more  commonly,  such  as  have  been  in- 
temperate or,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent,  in  their  manner 
of  hving,  and  have  then  wholly  changed  their  habits,  and 
hved  without  any  stimulants  whatever.    Of  such  people 
I  have  no  good  opinion  when  they  come  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  surgery ;  for  they  seem  to  retain  the  bad  habilities 
of  the  intemperate  long  after  they  have  given  up  their 
bad  habits.    I  would  not  adopt  the  opinion  that  I  have 
heard  some  express,  that  teetotalers  are  worse  patients 
than  drunkards  ;  but  I  should  always  expect  that  a  very 
long  period  of  reformation  would  be  reqmred  to  free  a 
man  from  the  damages  he  has  sustained  by  intemperance. 

Over-eating  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  lead  to  any 
such  risks  of  life  as  over-drinking  does  ;  yet  I  beheve 
that  yon  will  find,  in  operative  surgery,  that  among  the 
habits  that  increase  the  risks  of  hfe,  this  may  stand  not 
far  off  drunkenness,  especially  if  the  over-eatmg  is  of  meat 
and  other  nitrogenous  foods.    I  am  led  to  beheve  this 
from  several  cases  that  I  have  observed,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  large  evidences  of  it.    You  know  that  the  gen- 
eral results  of  operations  in  provincial  hospitals  tell  of  a 
smaller  mortality  than  in  the  hospitals  of  Londoa  and 
the  larcrest  towns.  The  difference  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
differences  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  other  advantages  of 
that  kind  in  the  comparatively  rural  districts.    I  beheve 
that  much  more  of  it  is  due  to  the  differences  of  habit. 
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in  the  several  classes  of  patients.^    The  differences  are 
many ;  but  one  of  the  chief  of  them  is  that  the  poor  in 
the  agricultural  districts  eat  far  less  meat  than  those  in 
large  towns  do,  and  are,  by  comparison,  less  fed  though 
probably  not  worse  fed ;  and  you  may  frequently  observe 
that  patients  who  come  to  us  ft-om  agricultural  districts 
bear  operations  in  all  respects  better  than  Londoners  who 
are  submitted  to  the  same  proceedings.    Of  course  many 
things  concur  to  make  the  differences  of  constitution  be- 
tween a  town-  and  a  country-population ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  among  these  things  a  very  potent  influence 
is  exercised  by  the  difference  of  diet.  And  the  differences 
that  we  may  thus  see  are  strongly  illustrated  by  what 
one  hears  of  the  results  of  operations  upon  the  natives 
of  India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  whose  diet  is  almost 
exclusively  vegetable.    Almost  any  amount  of  injury  may 
be  inflicted  on  them  and  not  be  followed  by  the  de-^ 
structive  mischiefs  which  occur  in  Europeans  under  the 
same  cu?cumstances.    They  are  defective,  it  is  said,  in 
healing  power  ;  but  they  recover  with  comparative  cer- 
tainty, however  slowly,  from  operations  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.    A  common  expression  about  them  is,  '  You 
can't  kill  them.^  ■ 

There  are  many  patients  to  whom  you  cannot  assign 
a  morbid  constitution,  but  who  are  feeble  in  all  their 
processes.  No  organ,  it  may  be,  works  wrongly ;  but  no 
organ  works  with  due  power.  Many  children  are  in  this 
condition,  and  some  adults,  whose  condition  has  been 
admirably  portrayed  by  Dr.  Chambers  in  his  book^  on 

..1 '  Callender  in  'St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  Reports,' 

Tol.  V.  p.  244,  et  seq.  t  t:  > 

'  See  note  III.  3  oii^ate  of  Italy,  1865,  p.  8,  et  seq. 
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Italy.    They  are  not  always  bad  subjects  for  operation. 
Kepair  will  probably  take  place  in  them  as  feebly  as  any 
other  vital  process  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  particu- 
larly liable  to  those  diseases  after  operations  from  which  the 
greatest  risks  arise.    Children  of  this  class  you  should  be 
cautious  of  operating  upon  for  hare-lip  or  other  such 
defects  as  do  not  urgently  require  interference ;  and  m 
adults,  if  you  can  defer  operations  to  some  period  of 
better  health,  you  should  do  so;  but  all  this  for  fear  of 
local  failure  rather  than  for  incurring  any  unusual  risk 
of  life.    For  in  the  management  of  these,  as  of  all  cases,, 
you  will  find  that  the  chief  vital  risks  of  operations  are 
not  through  mere  defects  of  power,  but  through  diseases. 
The  measure  of  danger  is  not  in  the  proportion  between 
more  or  less  of  vital  force,  and  more  or  less  of  exhaustion 
but  in  the  amount  of  liability  to  real  diseases  of  the  blood 
and  tissues. 

You  often  hear  me  speak  of  patients  as '  cold-blooded. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  of  their  blood  is  less  warm 
than  that  of  ordinary  persons,  but  some  of  it  is,  for  their 
hands  and  feet  are  seldom  or  never  naturally  warm  ;  and 
some  of  them  feel,  when  you  touch  them,  as  cold  as  rep- 
tiles in  the  same  climate -their  hands  and  feet  feel  as 
moist  and  damp  as  toads  and  frogs.    The  circulation  in 
all  these  cold  parts  is  of  course  very  slow,  and  probably 
it  has  not  a  due  velocity  in  any  of  their  textures ;  for 
wherever  you  can  see  vascular  parts  in  them  they  are  ot 
duller  tint  than  they  should  be,  dusky,  and  with  a  purple 
hue  rather  than  a  rosy  one ;  and  with  these  signs  you 
find  small  pulses,  and  general  indications  of  slowness  m 
all  vital  processes.    They  digest  slowly,  and  are  very 
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prone  to  constipation ;  and  the  women  among  them 
menstruate  disorderly,  and  are  Hable  to  headaches  and 
backaches,  and  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms.  People 
of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  you  will  do  well  to 
look-out  for  them  among  your  cases,  and  to  treat  them 
specially  with  iron,  with  particular  regard  to  this  cold- 
bloodedness and  slowness  of  life.     They  are  not  bad 
subjects  for  operations  ;  rather,  I  should  reckon  them 
amongst  the  good  ones;  for  they  have  always  seemed 
to  me  singularly  httle  hable  to  faU  into  the  troubles  of 
erysipelas  or  pyemia,  or  any  other  disorders  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  heahng  of  their  wounds  is  not  apt  to  be 
interrupted.  Observe  their  defects  ;  minister  to  them  with 
warmth  and  good  food,  but  not  with  stimulants  or  great 
eating,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  any  you  will  have. 

And,  to  finish  this  account  of  the  influence  of  diseased, 
or  disorderly,  constitutions  on  the  results  of  operations^ 
let  me  tell  you  of  the  people  that  are  commonly  called 
'  nervous.'    I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  manifest  disease 
m  any  part  of  their  nervous  system,  but  those  that  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  mobile,  and  excitable,  whether  in 
their  sensitive  or  motor  organs— who  are  very  emotional 
and  with  their  whole  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  alto- 
gether too  alert.    You  will  find  them  and  their  friends 
always  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  operations  ;  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  so  nervous  they  can  bear  no 
shock ;  and  they  look  with  the  greatest  apprehension 
npon  the  mfliction  of  any  injury.    All  this  is  fallacious. 
You  may  be  surprised  at  observing  how  very  little  in- 
fluence upon  their  organic  processes  tliis  excessive  viva 
city  of  their  cerebro-spinal  system  exercises.    Time  after 
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time  I  have  found  patients  who  have  complained  of 
agonies  in  their  wounds,  and  I  do  not  doubt  have  felt 
them,  but  whose  pulses  have  been  unmoved.    They  have 
had  enormous  pain,  but  no  fever,  no  single  sign  of  dis- 
turbance of  then:  general  nutrition  ;  they  have  had  spas- 
modic movements  of  their  limbs,  tremblings,  and  rigors, 
but  no  mischief  has  followed.  Besides,  the  same  mobility 
of  mind  which  makes  these  patients  very  fearful  before 
an  operation  makes  them  hopeful  dkectly  after  it ;  and 
amongst  all  the  people  that  can  in  any  sense  be  called 
invalids,  I  know  none  who  more  generally  pass  through 
the  consequences  of  operations  with  impunity  than  do 
those  who  are  commonly  called  nervous,  and  whose  ner- 
vousness consists,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  m  too 
creat  a  vivacity  of  their  whole  cerebro-spmal  system. 
"    Sometimes  you  may  be  forced  to  operate  during  the 
continuance  of  an  acute  disease;  and  although  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  give  you  httle  choice  as  to 
whether  you  should  operate  or  not,  it  is  well  to  be  aware 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  acute  disease  may  mlluenc 
the  result  of  your  proceeduigs. 

Patients  with  ague  bear  operations  as  well  as  others 
of  the  same  class;  but,  in  the  course  of  their  recoveiy, 
they  may  alarm  you  by  having  one  or  more  ague-fits 
exactly  resembhng  those  that  precede  pyemia.  And 
more  than  this  :  if  a  patient  has  ever  had  ague  and,  even 
many  years  afterwards,  you  perform  an  operation  on  him, 
,.ue  may  seem  to  be  renewed  in  him  at  some  short  Ume 
after  the  shock,  or  loss  of  blood,  or  whatever  other 
damac^e  he  may  have  sustained.    I  have  so  often  noticed 
h'tSat,  whenever  I  hear  of  severe  rigors  followmg  any 
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operation,  I  ask  for  a  previous  history  of  ague ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  found  that  the  patient  has  almost  for- 
gotten it  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  he  suffered 
from  it. 

The  question  of  amputation  often  arises  when  the 
patient  is  suffering  with  erysipelas,  or  with  that  spreading 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  is  closely  akin 
to  erysipelas.  I  have  often  said  to  you  that  I  look  upon 
a  secondary  amputation  as  a  confession  of  either  a  mis- 
take or  a  disappointment.  Either  a  primary  amputation 
ought  to  have  been  done,  and  by  mistake  it  was  left  un- 
done, or  if  for  any  apparently  sufficient  reason  it  was  not 
done,  the  necessity  of  doing  the  secondary  amputation 
impHes  the  disappointment  of  just  hopes.  I  have  spoken 
with  this  disparagement  of  secondary  amputations  because 
the  necessity  for  them  is  so  hkely  to  come  when  the  pro- 
bability of  success  is  reduced  by  the  operation  being  per- 
formed while  the  patient  is  in  acute  disease.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  numerical  increase  of  risk ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  mortahty  after  amputations  during  erysipelas,  or 
spreading  cellular  inflammation,  would  be  found  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  primary  amputations,  or  of 
secondary  amputations  done  for  merely  wasting  suppura- 
tion or  m-eparable  local  damage.  I  scarcely  know  any 
set  of  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  with  less  hope  than 
m  those  of  compound  fracture,  or  similar  injuries,  in 
which  the  question  is  raised  whether  a  patient,  who  seems 
dying  with  acute  disease,  may  have  what  is  called  a 
chance  of  his  life  by  amputation.  In  the  large  majority 
of  such  cases  the  chance  by  operation  seems  to  me  less 
than  that  of  keeping  the  patient  alive  by  the  ordinary 
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treatment  of  erysipelas,  or  whatever  other  acute  disease 
he  may  be  suffering  with. 

What  are  the  chances  of  recovery  from  operations 
done  during  pysemia?    I  think  I  can  answer  safely,  that 
with  acute  pyemia,  in  which  the  patient  has  rigors  once 
or  more  in  a  few  days,  and  profuse  sweatings  with  very 
rapid  pulse  and  breathing,  and  with  dehrium,  and  rapid 
wasting,  or  with  dry  tongue  and  yellowness  of  skin,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  these  symptoms,  the  proba- 
bility of  good  is  so  small,  and  of  harm  so  great,  that  you 
should  refuse  to  operate.    But  in  chronic  pyemia,  when 
the  disease  requiring  operation  adds  largely  to  the  ex- 
haustion from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  the  removal 
of  the  disease  may  be  very  proper.    Suppose,  for  ex-" 
ample,  a  patient  with  a  crushed  foot  or  a  crushed  hand, 
in  whom  signs  of  acute  pyemia  have  recently  appeared. 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  injured  part,  I  would  not 
add  the  damage  of  an  amputation  to  the  burden  that  the 
patient  already  has  to  bear.    But  if  the  pyW  have 
become  chronic,  attended  with  only  wasting  and  sweat- 
ing and  the  formation  of  abscesses  here  and  there,  and  if 
the  injured  part  be  manifestly  useless,  or  a  source  of 
uTitation  or  of  exhaustion,  the  mere  existence  of  py^uua 
in  the  chronic  form  would  not  turn  me  from  the  opera- 
tion required  by  the  part. 

The  occasions  for  operating  in  any  other  than  these 
acute  diseases  are  not  many,  but  in  diphtheria  or  croup 
you  may  have  to  perform  tracheotomy,  and  during  peri- 
tonitis a  hernia  may  require  operation.  These  are  all 
cases  of  necessity,  and  their  results  are  not  materially 
affected  by  the  general  acuteness  of  the  disease.    If  their 
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local  good  is  accomplished,  the  healing  of  the  wound  and 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  may  occur  as  in  any  ordinary 
case,  unless,  indeed  (which  I  have  never  seen),  a  wound, 
after  tracheotomy,^  should  itself  become  diphtheritic. 

1  I  have  known  the  particulars  of  upwards  of  fifty  cases  in  which  tra- 
cheotomy was  performed  in  children  suffering  with  diphtheria,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  wound  attacked  by  the  disease.  Trousseau  says  (^Dictionnaire 
de  Med.  1835)  that  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  he  has  seen  leech-bites, 
slight  cuts,  blisters,  and  excoriations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
different  wounds,  become  diphtheritic.  And  Dr.  Squire  (Reynolds'  Syst.  of 
Med.  vol.  i.  p.  388)  makes  a  similar  statement. — [Ed.] 
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LECTUEE  II. 

In  tlie  last  lecture  I  told  you  what  I  beHeve  about 
the  various  degrees  of  risk  incurred  by  persons  of  various 
ages,  habits,  and  constitutions  when  submitted  to  surgical 
operations.    The  questions  involved  in  trying  to  estimate 
these  risks  are  very  difficult,  even  in  their  simplest  forms ; 
and  the  difficulties  are  subject  to  manifold  increase, 
when,  as  commonly  happens,  varieties  of  habit,  consti- 
tution, and  general  disease  are  variously  intermingled. 
Nor  cln  they  be  hmited  even  within  these  comphcations ; 
for  often  we  have  to  operate  when  local  diseases  add 
their  interferences  to  those  of  pecuharities  of  constitution 
or  of  habits. 

I  refer  to  all  these  difficulties,  not  to  magnify  the 
value  of  anything  that  I  can  tell  you,  but  to  justify  my 
speaking  doubtfulfy  on  many  points,  and  talking  of  behef 
rather  than  of  knowledge.    I  must  thus  speak,  especialfy, 
when  referring  in  this  lecture  to  the  influence  of  local 
diseases  on  the  risks  of  operations  ;  for  of  these  no  man  s 
life  can  be  long  enough,  busy  enough,  and  thoughtful 
enough  to  enable  him  to  gather  such  expenence  as  can 
justify  positive  assertion.    I   cannot  pretend  to  have 
attained  to  more  than  such  belief  as,  being  vague,  we 
vaauefy  express  by  speaking  of  impressions  more  or  less 
strong    I  might  doubt  whether  such  beliefs  should  be 
promulgated,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  much  of  our 
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most  useful  practice  is  founded  on  similar  beliefs.  We 
may  be  very  ready  to  call  them  knowledges ;  but  tliey 
do  not  deserve  the  name,  and  yet  we  must  practise  in 
accordance  with  them ;  just  as  in  all  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life,  when  certainty  is  not  attainable,  we  are 
bound  to  act  upon  the  highest  probabiUty  that  we  can 
discern. 

With  this  understanding  let  me  tell  you  what  I  can 
of  how  various  local  diseases  influence  the  results  of 
operations. 

Amongst  affections  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  I  have 
no  experience  whatever  of  the  influence  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  either  the  stomach  or  intestines.  From  ordinary 
gastric  dyspepsia,  associated  with  a  moderately  healthy 
condition  of  other  organs,  you  will  very  rarely  find  any 
serious  results  on  the  consequences  of  operations.  I  have 
seen  notliing  worse  than  vexation  from  flatulence,  heart- 
burn, and  the  like  symptoms  of  what  we  suppose  to  be 
mere  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach.  They 
need  that  the  patient  should  be  carefully  dieted,  but 
nothing  more.  But  I  believe  that  dyspepsia  may  become 
a  serious  comphcation  in  any  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  large  feeding  is  necessary,  especially  if  it  be  such 
dyspepsia  as  is  often  attended  with  vomiting.  You  sliould 
always  inquire  about  such  symptoms  as  even  occasional 
vomiting  ;  for  besides  those  troubles  that  may  arise  after 
operations,  I  think  that  of  an  untoward  bearing  of  ether 
and  chloroform  must  be  reckoned  as  among  its  risks. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  chlorofor  m  I  have 
seen,  with  long-continued  vomiting,  and  the  consequent 
great  exhaustion,  have  been  in  persons  in  whom  it  ap- 
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peared  to  have  aggravated  a  natural  irritability  of 
stomach.  Eemember,  too,  what  I  have  said  about  feeble 
digestive  powers  in  old  persons,  and  how  their  stomachs 
are  apt  to  fail  after  operations. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  intestines,  dysentery  and, 
even,  the  effects  of  dysentery  long  past,  prove  themselves 
very  grave  complications.  They  were  so,  especially,  in  the 
Crimean  war  ;  happily,  in  civil  practice,  we  very  rarely 
have  to  consider  them. 

The  nearest  hkeness  to  dysentery  which  we  see  is 
acute  diarrhoea.    Except  in  cases  of  urgency,  you  will, 
of  course,  never  operate  till  this  is  checked  ;  but  in  urgent 
cases,  especially  in  those  of  irritative  fever  with  cellular 
inflammation,  diarrhoea  adds  largely  to  the  risk.    And  so 
it  does,  I  think,  in  patients  in  whom  it  precedes  the 
descent  of  a  hernia  that  becomes  strangulated.    This  is  a 
more  frequent  event  than  you  might  suppose,  and  it  seems 
to  me  always  dangerous  when,  soon  after  the  strangula- 
tion of  a  hernia  is  reheved,  the  bowels  act  irritably  and 
with  copious  liquid  evacuations.    It  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  you  will  find,  when  deaUng  with 
strangulated  hernia,  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  merely 
mechanical  difficulty  in  the  intestines,  but  with  some 
disease  which  has  produced  or  favoured  the  strangula- 
tion, and  upon  which  your  operation  has  no  good  effect 
whatever.    Besides,  speedy  movements  of  the  bowels 
after  operations  for  hernia  are,  I  think,  always  injurious.! 
They  destroy  the  quietude  which  is  requisite  for  the  re- 
covery of  all  the  disturbed  and  damaged  parts. 

An  accidental  diarrhoea  is  only  serious  when  it  hap- 
pens in  persons  much  exhausted.    In  those  that  are 

»  See  note  IV. 
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habitually  subject  to  diarrhoea,  if  an  attack  of  it  happens 
after  an  operation,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm.  But  in 
children  and  in  old  people,  and  in  those  that  are  exhausted, 
diarrhoea  may  be  very  serious  ;  especially  it  may  be  so  in 
children,  in  whom  it  comes  on  after  operations  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  whom  you  must  check  it  abruptly  with 
opium  or  any  other  means. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  it  is  well-  to  have  a 
patient's  bowels  properly  open  before  an  operation 
(everybody  looks  to  that),  and  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  intestinal  secretions  are  healthy.  The  tra- 
dition of  this  necessity  is  not  likely  soon  to  fade-out  at 
St.  Bartholomew's.  And  if  I  do  not  refer  to  the  subject 
more  fully,  it  is  only  because  the  rule  for  it  comes  within 
the  much  larger  rule  that,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  secretions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  should  be  set 
right,  or  kept  right,  before  a  patient  is  subjected  to  any 
risk  from  injury.  But,  respecting  constipation,  I  think 
its  importance  has  been  over-stated.  Eepeatedly,  after 
operations  for  hernia,  I  have  observed  that  no  patients 
do  better  than  those  in  whom,  without  any  sign  of  abid- 
mg  strangulation,  the  bowels  do  not  act  for  four,  five,  or 
even  more  days  after  the  operation.  And  in  cases  of 
operation  for  fissured  perineum  and  vesico-vaginal  or  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  in  which  one  used  formerly  more  than  now 
to  keep  the  bowels  at  rest  for  many  days,  I  never  saw  any 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  due  to  the  mere  in- 
action of  the  bowels.  It  was,  indeed,  often  remarkable 
that  while  the  action  of  the  bowels  was  arrested  for  ten, 
twelve  or  more  days,  the  patient  passed  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  recovery  from   the   operation  in 

*  See  note  I. 
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exactly  tlie  same  manner,  with  the  same  reaction,  the 
same  recovery  from  reaction,  and  the  same  gradual  re- 
gaining of  power,  as  those  do  whose  bowels  act  daily. 
From  mere  constipation,  therefore,  you  need  not  antici- 
pate any  generally  bad  result.    I  do  not  recommend  you 
to  be  altogether  unmindful  of  it ;  but  you  need  not,  as 
some  do,  consider  it  the  matter  of  chiefest  importance. 
There  is,  however,  a  risk  from  constipation  against  which 
you  must  very  carefully  guard.    In  some  people  a  diffi- 
cult or  very  copious  action  of  the  bowels  is  an  exhaust- 
ing process;  and  in  these  the  exhaustion,  after  many 
days'  inaction,  may  be  a  serious  matter.  Therefore 
always  give  directions  that  in  their  cases,  and,  indeed,  m 
all  cases  after  constipation,  wine  or  food  is  to  be  given 
after,  or  even  during,  any  great  action  of  the  bowels. 
I  beheve  I  have  known  a  life  lost  through  neglect  of  this 
rule.    The  patient  was  a  very  feeble  person  whose  breast 
had  been  removed.    She  was  habituaUy  costive,  and  her 
bowels  had  not  acted  for  five  or  six  days.    Then,  after 
some  shght  aperient,  there  came  a  profuse  action.  Shortly 
after,  she  had  a  rigor  ;  and  then  pyaemia  set-in,  of  which 
she  died.    And  in  another  case,  after  compound  fracture, 
a  patient,  who  seemed  a  healthy  man,  twice,  after  con- 
siderable evacuations  of  the  bowels,  had  such  coUapse  as 
seemed  for  a  time  to  imperil  his  life.    Guarding  your- 
selves against  these  risks,  I  think  you  may  look  upon 
constipation  as  an  inconvenience  to  the  patient  rather 
than  any  serious  addition  to  his  risks. 

Among  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  which  occur 
in  sufficient  frequency  to  affect  the  risks  of  dying  after 
operations,  I  suspect  that  none  are  of  greater  nnportance 
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than  those  of  the  hver.  Of  course,  one's  experience  of 
them  cannot  be  sufficient  to  define  the  several  degrees  of 
risk  connected  with  each  disease.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  you  should  be  cautious  in  operating  upon  those 
whose  biliary  secretions  are  habitually  unhealthy ;  or 
those  who  have  been  often  jaundiced  ;  or  those  who  bear 
that  sallow,  dusky  complexion,  with  dry  skin,  and  dilated 
small  bloodvessels  of  the  face,  and  sallow,  bloodshot  con- 
junctiva, which  commonly  tell  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  '  inactive  hver.'  Many  of  this  last  class  are  not  tem- 
perate ;  many  are  sedentary  and  indolent ;  many  suffer 
habitually  with  hsemorrhoids ;  probably,  all  have  some 
abdominal  plethora ;  probably,  all  their  digestive  organs 
act  as  ill  as  their  skins  do.  But  whatever  we  may  guess 
to  be  the  special  defect  of  these  organs,  you  need  not 
doubt  that  operations  upon  those  who  have  them  are 
attended  with  more  than  the  average  risk,  and  that  when 
you  are  obhged  to  operate  you  must  do  so  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  caution.  And  there  are  graver 
diseases  of  the  hver  than  these,  which  you  must  look  to ; 
especially  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  whether  amyloid 
or  fatty,  which  is  not  rarely  coincident  with  chronic 
diseases  of  the  bones  in  children  and  young  persons. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  death  after  re- 
section and  amputation,  from  which  in  healthy  children 
the  mortality  is  so  small.  In  some,  it  merely  seems  to 
hinder  recovery,  and  they  die  slowly  exhausted ;  in  some, 
I  beheve  you  will  find  it  the  chief  reason  for  such  defec- 
tive healing  as  leads  to  secondary  hajmorrhage.  The 
fear  of  consequences  such  as  these  may  give  you  the  rule 
never  to  operate  for  chronic  diseases  of  bones  or  joints 
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without  a  specially  careful  examination  of  the  liver ;  for 
although  its  diseases  may  be  comparatively  most  frequent 
in  young  patients,  they  may  be  found  at  any  age. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
serious  hindrances  to  recovery  from  operations  than  you 
might  suppose.    Doubtless,  patients  with  very  weak  fatty 
hearts  are  in  some  greater  danger  from  chloroform  than 
others  are ;  but  when  it  is  cautiously  given,  even  these 
may  take  it  safely  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing that  would  make  me  think  the  administration  of 
chloroform  specially  dangerous  in  any  such  patients  with 
diseased  hearts  as  a  reasonable  man  would  think  of  oper- 
ating on.    I  have  known  it  administered  to  patients  with 
considerable  valvular  disease  without  any  appearance  of 
dancer ;  and  certainly,  in  any  such  case,  the  risk  of  chlo- 
rofm-m  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  pain  and  alarm 
attending  any  considerable  operation  performed  without  it. 

The  shock  of  an  operation  has  a  greater  than  its 
ordinary  risk  in  one  whose  heart  is  feeble,  or  embarrassed 
by  valvular  obstruction ;  and  those  with  feeble  hearts  ^viU 
ill  bear  much  loss  of  blood.    But  when  these  risks  are 
past,  patients  with  diseased  hearts  have  appeared  to  me 
not  prone  to  any  dangerous  comphcation.    And  there  is 
probably  good  reason  for  this-namely,  that  as  soon  as 
the  shock  of  an  operation  is  over,  less  than  the  natimal 
force  of  heart  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ot  a 
patient  who  lies  quietly  in  his  bed,  or  whose  activity  is 
reduced  much  below  that  which  was  customary  with 
him    Do  not  let  me  seem  to  say  that  weak  and  diseased 
hearts  are  trivial  matters  in  these  or  in  any  other  ca.es. 
I  would  only  have  you  believe  that  they  are  not  such 
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grave  afiairs  as,  at  first  thought,  or  without  experience  of 
them,  you  raight  suppose.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  make  me  suppose  that  defective  circula- 
tion makes  a  man  specially  hable  to  pyemia,  or  any  other 
of  the  chief  perils  after  operations. 

While  speaking  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  let  me  tell 
something  of  certain  manners  of  its  acting,  even  when  we 
beheve  its  structure  to  be  healthy.    People  with  slow 
pulses  bear  operations  just  as  well  as  those  who,  in  all 
other  respects  than  that  of  their  heart's  action,  are  like 
them.    And  people  with  habitually  rapid  pulses  are  not 
bad  patients  if  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  be  not  associated 
with  some  organic  disease.    Especially,  you  will  find  a 
considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons, 
chiefly  sensitive  girls,  whose  pulses  are  rapid  enough  to 
frighten  you.    Observe  whether  the  respirations  are  in 
the  same  proportion  rapid ;  if  they  are  not,  the  respu'a- 
tions,  and  not  the  pulse,  must  be  your  guide  in  judging 
what  is  the  patient's  state.    Many  a  time  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  a  pulse  beating  120  or  140  times  in  a  minute, 
and  said  that  it  meant  no  mischief  because  the  respirations 
were  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five.    And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  who,  with  some  strangeness  of 
nervous  system,  have  hearts  that  rapidly  and  widely  vary 
their  rates  of  acting.    I  had  a  patient,  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  with  a  pulse  usually  at  eighty.  I  amputated  his 
foot  for  strumous  tarsus,  and,  in  any  mental  disturbance, 
his  pulse  would  be  from  140  to  160,  and  was  rarely 
under  ]  20.    His  temperature  ranged  from  101°  to  ]  05° ; 
but  his  respirations  never  exceeded  twenty-four ;  and  his 
recovery  from  the  operation  was  quick  and  unhindered. 
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There  is  a  set  of  cases  in  which  you  must  always  apply 
this  rule  of  checking  the  indications  of  the  pulse  with 
those  of  the  breathing— namely,  cases  of  haemorrhage. 
After  large  bleedings,  when  the  patient  recovers  from 
their  immediate  effects,  the  pulse  is  usually  hastened,  and 
the  breathing  is  retarded ;  so  that  with  a  pulse  of  120  or 
more  there  may  be  not  more  than  ten  respirations  in  the 
minute. 

Mere  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  if  it  be  habitual  and 
not  connected  with  valvular  disease  or  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  affect  the  chances  of 
recovery  from  operations.  If  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  its  functions,  be  disordered,  you  must  judge 
according  to  such  rules  as  I  have  just  stated. 

The  influence  of  diseases,  or  rather  of  degeneracies,  of 
arteries  is  not  easy  to  measure,  for  the  cases  are  com- 
paratively few  in  which  one  would  have  to  operate  on 
patients  whose  arteries  are  degenerate,  and  in  whom 
other  important  structures  are  sound.    In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  degeneracy  of  arteries  coincides  with  that 
of  many  other  organs,  and  to  these,  rather  than  to  the 
state  of  the  arteries,  the  greater  risks  must  be  ascribed. 
In  the  large  number  of  old  persons  in  whom  one  has  to 
operate  for  hernia,  or  for  cancerous  growths  about  the 
face  and  skin,  one  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  arterial 
defeneration  is  in  itself  a  very  grave  matter;  nor,  agam, 
inlithotomy.    But  the  case  is  very  different  with  ampu- 
tation, especially  of  the  lower  extremity.    Here  one  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  artenes  m  the 
limb  brings  great  peril  with  it.    Primary  hemorrhage  is 
Sered  mo^re  dLult  to  control,  and  recurrent  and 
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secondary  h£emorrhage  are  more  frequent,  and  all  the 
worse  because  the  patients  are  those  in  whom  large  losses 
of  blood  are  dangerous.    Moreover,  if  these  risks  are 
survived,  the  feeble  nutrition  of  the  wounded  parts  gives 
opportunity  for  spreading  suppurations ;  and  all  the  heal- 
ing processes  are  slow ;  and  hereby  all  the  perils  of  the 
case  are  prolonged.  And  when  you  think  of  slow  healing 
in  any  amputated  hmb,  remember  that,  amongst  all  the 
textures  of  the  limb,  few  are  less  favourably  constructed 
for  heahng  than  are  the  tissues  of  the  arteries.  Their 
heaUng  after  wounds  is,  as  you  know,  difficult  and  often 
interrupted  even  in  the  healthiest  persons.    Much  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  so  in  those  whose  textures  are  degenerate  : 
indeed,  if  you  look  at  a  thoroughly  degenerate  artery,  you 
must  wonder  that  healing  should  ever  take  place.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  of  healing  comes  a  great  part  of  the 
reasons  why  amputations  of  the  lower  extremities  are  so 
fatal — so  nearly  hopeless — when  performed  for  injuries  in 
very  old  people.    I  speak,  here,  only  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  general  degeneration  of  arteries.    Special  dangers 
are  connected  with  the  disease  of  a  single  artery  requiring 
hgature,  as  for  aneurism ;  but  into  this,  which  is  of  itself 
a  very  large  subject,  I  cannot  now  enter. 

Diseases  of  the  veins  are  so  generally  local  that  they 
have  httle  bearing  on  any  question  as  to  the  general  risks 
of  operations.  I  beheve  that  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
risk  of  an  amputation  if  you  have  to  cut  through  varicose 
veins ;  but  whether  the  diffuse  phlebitis,  which  one  has  to 
fear,  is  more  often  connected  with  previously  diseased 
veins  than  with  previously  healthy  ones,  I  cannot  tell. 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  bear  with  very  un- 
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equal  and  uncertain  force  on  the  risks  of  operations.  Of 
course  one  can  speak  only  of  the  influence  of  the  more 
common  and  chronic  diseases  ;  for  no  one  would  thmk  of 
operating  during  any  acute  disease,  unless  in  dire  necessity. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  or  that  which  has  more  often  to 
be  considered,  a  great  tendency  to  bronchitis,  is  a  grave 
comphcation ;  not  because  it  originates  serious  imschiet, 
but  because,  if  such  miscHef  come  from  other  sources, 
the  bronchial  difficulty  adds  very  largely  to  the  danger. 
I  have  never  seen  reason  to  believe  that  bronchitis  renders 
patients  more  hable  to  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  or  any  such 
disease  of  the  blood ;  but  if  these  happen,  or  indeed  it 
any  complication  comes  on  after  an  operation,  the  im- 
perfect respiration,  the  restlessness,  the  loss  of  sleep,  and 
all  the  other  troubles  of  bronchitis,  dimimsh,  by  many 
degrees,  the  chances  of  recovery.   And  so,  too,  bronchitis 
must  be  feared  especially  in  old  people  whose  convales- 
cence is  not  quite  complete,  and  still  more  in  those  among 
them  who  have  had  erysipelas  about  the  head  and  face. 
All  these  things  must  make  you  reckon  that  a  patient 
habitually  subject  to  bronchitis,  and  I  suppose  I  may 
say  also,  a  patient  with  emphysematous  lungs,  is  one 
in  whom  all  operations  are  extremely  hazardous,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  few  elderiy  people  who  have  em- 
physematous lungs  are  quite  sound  in  their  other  internal 
Lans.    The  guards  which  you  must  set  in  any  such  case 
in  which  you  have  operated  are  evident.    Especially  you 
must  look  to  the  air ;  for  these  are  the  ca.es  more  than 
any  others,  in  which  you  must  try  to  accomplish  the  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  air  wliich  is  at  the  same  time  pure 
and  warm  and  moist. 
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But  the  great  interest  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  in  their  relation  to  operative  surgery,  is  in  the 
question  as  to  what  may  be  done  with  a  patient  who  has 
both  phtliisis  and  some  local  disease  that  can  be  surgically 
removed,  or  in  any  way  cured,  by  an  operation. 

It  has  often  been  suspected  that  the  i-emoval  or  cm^e 
of  some  local  disease  of  a  phthisical  person  may  badly 
influence  the  disease  of  the  lungs.    I  know  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  such  a  suspicion,  if  it  be  meant  that  phthisis 
is  made  worse  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  cure  of  any  other 
disease ;  as  if  the  diseased  part  were  something  like  an 
excretory  organ,  the  removal  of  which  would  throw  an 
increased  laboiu-  of  excretion  on  the  lungs  or  some  other 
part.    But,  certainly,  the  fever  and  other  accidents  that 
may  follow  an  operation  may  do  special  harm  to  a  tuber- 
culous patient.    You  saw,  not  long  ago,  an  illustration  of 
this.    A  man  was  under  my  care  with  a  large  chronic 
abscess  in  his  axilla— a  strumous  abscess  it  might  be 
called.   It  was  emptied  ;  and,  after  refilling  and  alecond 
emptying,  the  sac  was  injected  with  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine.    This  caused,  as  we  intended,  inflammation  of  the 
sac ;  but  with  this  there  came  general  feverish  disturbance, 
and  through  this,  as  it  seemed,  the  man  was  found  one  day 
suddenly  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and 
then  other  cerebral  symptoms  followed,  and  after  a  few 
days  he  died  insensible.    His  death  was  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  part  of  his  cerebral  membranes,  where  tubercular 
deposits  were  found.    These  had  been  quiet  so  long  as 
his  general  system  was  calm,  but  with  the  excitement  of 
lever  they  became  fatally  active. 

The  fear  of  such  a  calamity  as  this  should  dissuade 
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you  from  all  operations  of  mere  convemeace,  and  from 
all  measures  of  what  may  be  called  decorative  surgery 
m  phthisical  people;  but  it  should  not  always  dissuade 
you  from  operations  that  will  cure  diseases  from  which 
they  suffer  much,  and  by  which  their  lives  are  wasted, 
as  they  are  by  fistula  and  diseases  of  bones  and  jomts.  ^ 

Br  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  main  question  is, 
whether  the  local  disease-say,  a  diseased  jomt  is 
weighing  on  the  patient  so  heavily,  or  aggravating  his 
phthisis  and  shortening  his  life  so  much,  as  to  justify  an 
operation  attended  with  more  than  the  average  risk  of 
hfe  and  health.  Of  course,  the  weight  of  each  local  dis- 
ease must  be  separately  judged;  but  ^/"^^ 
risks  of  operations,  cases  of  phthisis  must  be  divided  into 
Zo  classes  which,  by  comparison,  may  be  caUed  acute 

and  chronic,  or  progressive  and  ^'^?<^^^f/''^2,t  risk 
In  all  cases  of  acute  or  progressive  ph  hisis  great  r  k 
is  incurred  by  almost  every  operation.    The  risks  of  the 
excitement  oi  many  days  of  feverish  disturbance,  and  o 
tes  of  food,  and  of  pain,  and  all  such  consequenc  of 
5  rations,  are  much  above  the  average  ;  to  say  no  hing 
of  The  special  chances  of  exciting  some  pneumonia.  I 
ntt  doubt  that  I  have  seen  patients  whose  acu  e 
Jhisis  ha.  become  more  acute,  and  o*!--      ^  * 
U  stag,  of  phthisis  were  -J^^^^^^^^ 

rornlTrrXgi:— rab.^ 

Irhelo  it  on  any  person  whose  phthisis  is  in  quick 
X  'e  f  Sm^U  thing!  may  be  done  on  them  for  the 
reliS  of  great  distress  or  pain ;  but  larger  tlungs  had 
bi r  be  eft  undone,  even  if  they  should  never  be  done 


at  all. 
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The  case  is  very  different  witli  chronic  and  sus- 
pended phthisis.  In  these  it  is  often  advisable  to  incur 
the  somewhat  increased  risli  of  even  a  large  operation,  in 
order  to  free  the  patient  from  the  distress  and  wasting  of 
a  considerable  local  disease  such  as  that  of  a  joint ;  and 
I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
cure,  if  you  can,  a  small  disease  such  as  fistula.  I  sa}-  if 
you  can,  for  you  will  often  be  disappointed.  In  the 
tuberculous,  as  in  the  strumous,  your  wounds  will  remain 
for  weeks  unhealed  and,  perhaps,  be  unsoundly  healed 
at  last.  Still,  as  to  the  mere  question  of  operating,  I 
have  seen  so  many  advantages  accrue  to  patients  with 
chronic  phthisis  from  the  removal  of  limbs  with  joint- 
disease  that  I  am  disposed  to  speak  strongly  as  to  the 
general  propriety  of  whatever  operations  they  may  rea- 
sonably require.  For  instance,  I  still  sometimes  see  a 
man  about  the  hospital  fi^om  whom  I  remember  that,  at 
least  fourteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Stanley  removed  the  left 
lower  limb  above  the  knee  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 
He  was  the  subject  of  chronic  phthisis  at  the  time  of  the 
operation;  and  the  question  was  carefully  discussed 
whether  amputation  should  be  performed  on  him.  It 
was  decided  on ;  and  though  he  has  been  phthisical  ever 
since,  and  always  very  poor,  yet  he  is  still  well  ,enough 
to  pursue  some  quiet  occupation.  I  can  hardly  think 
he  would  have  been  doing  so  at  this  time,  if  he  had  had 
to  bear  at  once  the  burdens  of  both  tubercular  lungs  and 
a  painful  knee-joint. 

There  is  a  risk,  common  to  the  progressive  phthisis  and 
the  suspended  alike,  that  by  long-continued  confinement  to 
one  atmosphere,  such  as  must  happen  after  the  excision  of  a 
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joint,  you  may  put  tlie  patient  into  that  state  of  quiet 
gradual  •  impairment  of  health  which  is   so  terribly 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  tubercular  disease.  Among 
all  these  risks  you  must  make  the  best  choice  you  can. 
And  there  is  one  point  in  relation  to  them  about  which  it 
will  be  well  to  speak.    Patients  with  long-standing  stru- 
mous disease  often  look  phthisical,  whether  they  have 
tubercular  disease  or  not.  And,  occasionally,  you  find  one 
with  cough  and  rapid  breathing,  and  many  other  symp- 
toms so  like  those  of  phthisis,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
exact  stethoscopic  examination  can  persuade  you  that  the 
lungs  are  in  their  structm^es  sound ;  yet  all  these  symp- 
toms may  be  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part.    Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  young  lady  for  a  patient 
with  strumous  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  of  six  or  seven 
years'  duration  ;  and  for  many  weeks  she  had  had  irrit- 
able cough  at  night,  quick  pulse,  and  rapid  breathing, 
and  all  the  signs  which  on  a  superficial  examination 
might  have  led  to  the  belief  that  she  had  phthisis.  Yet 
no'tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  could  be  detected,  and 
I  removed  her  limb  above  the  knee.    Up  to  the  night 
before  the  operation  she  had  been  restless  with  cough- 
ing.   After  the  operation  it  was  doubtful  whether  she 
ever  coughed  again.^ 

1  The  question  of  operating  for  fistula  in  phthisical  patients  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Curling,  Diseases  of  the  Eectum,  1863,  p.  102;    H.  Smith 
HoLes^s  Syst.n  of  8u,„,  '2nd  Ed.,Vol.  iv.  p.  8.32  ,  ^^^.eases  of 
the  Rectum,  1871,  p.  39  ;  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  S«;-y.r,   L  .  o  ^  oh  u. 
p.  51.5.    The  general  conclusion  from  their  statements  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  lecture. 
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Certaust  diseases  of  the  kidneys  increase  the  risks  of 
operations  more,  I  think,  than  do  the  equally  chronic 
diseases  of  any  other  internal  organ.  And  the  chief  of 
these  diseases  are,  first,  those  which  'are  associated  with 
the  constant  existence  of  albumen,  or  with  the  frequent 
or  constant  presence  of  pus,  in  the  urine.  In  the  first 
group,  those  of  which  we  commonly  speak  as  cases  of 
albuminuria,  the  risks  of  erysipelas  and  of  pyasmia  seem 
to  reach  their  climax.  Not  that  I  know  this  from  havino- 
frequently  operated  on  patients  thus  diseased.  We  are 
too  cautious  for  this  ;  and,  as  you  know,  no  patient  with 
any  chronic  ailment  goes  from  my  wards  into  the  operat- 
ing-theatre without  a  previous  examination  of  the  urine. 
Bat  you  may  learn  it  from  the  frequency  with  which 
accidents,  such  as  scalp-wounds,  compound  fractures, 
aqd  the  Hke  prove  fatal  in  those  who  are  subjects  of 
albuminuria.  All  the  dangers  of  which  you  are  taught 
in  medical  lectures  as  to  the  tendency  of  albuminuria  to 
generate  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  other  internal  inflam- 
mations, are  proved  emphatically  when  the  patient's 
general  health  is  disturbed  by  the  consequences  of  injury, 
whether  accidental  or  by  design.  I  do  not  know  by  how 
many  times  the  risks  of  a  given  operation  are  increased  in 
any  patient  who  has  albuminuria,  but  I  do  know  that  you 
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will  find  it  a  safe  rule  never  to  perform  any  operation 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
patient's  kidneys  discharge  their  function ;  and  never  to 
perform  one,  except  under  something  like  compulsion,  on 
a  patient  whose  urine  is  constantly  albuminous.    I  do 
not  say  that  you  should  never  operate  on  such  a  patient, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  local  disease  may  justify  you,  as 
they  may  justify  you  in  operating  in  the  advanced 
phthisis ;  but  be  clear  that  you  operate  against  heavy 
odds  ;  for  even  if  the  patient  do  not  die  with  erysipelas,  or 
pyaemia,  or  some  other  form  of  diseased  blood,  he  will  be 
apt  to  linger  with  a  wound  half-healed,  till  at  last  he 
dies  of  his'renal  disease  just  as  if  you  had  done  nothing. 

You  saw  a  patient  of  mine,  in  whom  we  were  cer- 
tain of  the  existence  of  advanced  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  albuminous  urine,  die  last  year.    A  poor 
woman  who,  ten  years  before,  had  one  limb  amputated 
below  the  knee  for  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  came  with 
the  remaining  limb  so  badfy  ulcerated,  and  so  hmdering 
her  poor  means  of  hving,  that  she  begged  me  to  remove 
this  leg  too.    She  had  recovered  from  one  amputation, 
and  had  such  comfort  in  consequence  of  it  that  she 
becced  me  to  give   her  the  possible  advantages  .ot 
another,  at  whatever  risk.    After  many  vain  attempts 
to  improve  or  palliate  her  condition,  I  removed  the 
limb  •  and  then  you  saw  how,  week  after  week,  the 
stump  remained  unhealed,  and  how,  though  she  was  re- 
lieved of  pain,  and  remained  hopeful  to  the  last,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  feeble  and  oedematous,  and  died,  just 
a.  she  would  have  died  if  she  had  retained  her  hmb-m 
greater  comfort  indeed,  but  not  a  day  later. 
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The  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidneys  which  is  of 
most  importance  in  operations,  is  that  which  many  call 
pyehtis — a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  Hning  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis,  calyces,  and  larger  excretory  ducts  of 
the  kidneys,  extending  to  and  widely  disorganising  their 
tubular  structure.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  relation 
to  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  and  the  various  operations 
for  urethral  stricture.  In  aU  of  these  it  is  a  complication 
of  the  gravest  kind ;  and  in  all  of  them  you  must  inquire 
carefully,  not  only  into  the  mere  existence  of  pus  in 
the  urine,  but  as  to  its  quantity  and  probable  source. 
If  you  can  convince  yourselves  that  it  comes  from 
one  or  both  kidneys,  you  must  regard  the  case, 
whatever  be  its  nature,  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
gravity.  Pus  from  the  bladder  is  a  comparatively  un- 
important thing ;  it  means  only  a  local  mischief  which 
local  treatment  may,  perhaps,  cure ;  but  pus  from  the 
kidneys  may,  and  commonly  does,  mean  that  these, 
which,  in  reference  to  recovery  from  operations,  are,  I 
believe,  the  most  important  excretory  organs  of  the 
economy,  are  inadequate  for  their  work.  If  pus  is  coming 
from  them,  they  will  certainly  not  be  excreting  thehr  due 
quantity  of  the  proper  constituents  of  the  urine  ;  and,  at 
any  disturbance,  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  become  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  urinary  fever,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  traumatic  fever  are  seriously 
complicated  by  retention  of  the  materials  of  the  urine  in 
the  blood.  Now,  in  reference  to  lithotomy  and  lithotrity, 
the  evidences  of  suppurating  kidneys  may  be  such  as  to 
mduce  you  to  advise  the  patient  rather  to  submit  to  his 
disease  than  to  risk  an  almost  inevitiibly  fatal  operation. 
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But  supposing  the  case  to  be  less  grave  than  this,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the   stone  is  advisable  even  in 
the   face  of  a  large  risk,  you  must  choose  between 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity.    The  choice  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one,  and  scarcely  admits  of  general  rules.    If  the 
stone  be  such  an  one  as  can  be  got  rid  of  with 
one  or  two  crushings,  I  would  prefer  lithotrity.  ^  If 
it  would  require  twice  as  many  or  more  crushings, 
I  beheve  hthotomy  would  be  better.    If  the  bladder 
be  sound,  or  nearly  sound,  so  much  the-  better  for 
lithotrity  ;  if  it  be  unsound,  like  the  kidneys,  lithotomy 
will  be  the  safer   operation,  and  may  even  be  in- 
directly beneficial  by  providing,  for  the  time,  a  ready 
discharge  of  the  pus  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder. 

For  the  various  operations  for  strictmre,  in  cases 
complicated  with  this  condition  of  the  kidneys,  there 
is  one  very  plain  and  obvious  rule:  being  unfit  for 
cutting,  these  patients  should  be  treated  with  the 
gentlest  possible  means  of  other  kinds.    And,  by  the 
way,  let  me  advise  you,  in  every  such  case,  to  satisfy 
youielves,  before  proceeding  to  mechanical  treatment, 
that  medicinal  treatment  is  really  insufficient.  Every 
year  teaches  me  more  and  more  plainly  that  a  very 
L-e  number  of  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  are 
really  not  dependent  on  any  fixed  condition  of  the 
urethra,  but  upon  mere  swelhng  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane-upon  just  such  swelhng  as,  with  chronic  catarrli, 
narrows  or  shuts  up  one  or  both  nostrils.    Manual  sur- 
gery should  find  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  cases  such 
as  these. 
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It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  absurd  to  include  cathe- 
terism  among  the  surgical  operations  in  which  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient's  health  can  have  any  material 
influence.    And  yet  I  will  not  omit  it,  for  it  is  a  much 
more  important  affair  than  in  the  beginning  of  your  pro- 
fessional studies  you  are  Hkely  to  suppose.    None  of  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery  is  so  apt  to  be  followed  by 
serious  mischief    Very  many  patients  with  strictiu-e  of 
the  urethra  are  unsound,  or,  if  not  unsound,  yet  with  un- 
certain and  capricious  health — dyspeptic,  or  gouty,  or 
with  kidneys  which,  if  not  diseased,  have  been  very  often 
disturbed  in  their  action,  and  are,  therefore,  unsuited  for 
any  constitutional  disturbance.    You  should,  accordingly, 
be  at  the  least  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  catheters  upon 
persons  of  whose  general  health  you  know  nothing,  and 
upon  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  and  upon 
those  who  come  to  you  with  strictures  which  are  only 
somewhat  worse  than  usual  by  reason  of  some  passing 
disturbance  of  their  health.    And  the  rules  of  caution 
may  be  twofold  stronger  when  you  have  to  deal  with  old 
persons ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  a  first  catheterism  has 
been  the  first  step  towards  death  in  many  old  men.  You 
must  therefore  be  on  your  watch  for  the  general  signs  of 
health  in  patients  on  whom  you  must  pass  catheters,  just 
as  in  those  on  whom  you  would  perform  any  cuttnig 
operation.    Look  upon  first  catheterism  as  involving  a 
risk  of  troubles  about  as  great  as  that  of  amputation  of  • 
a  finger  or  a  toe,  or  the  removal  of  a  small  tumoiu-,  in  a 
person  of  the  same  age.    A  small  risk,  you  may  say ;  but 
It  is  not  less  than  two  or  three  per  cent.;  and  the  cala- 
mity  of  death,  when  it  does  happen,  is  aggravated  a 
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hundredfold  by  its  coming  without  warning,  and  from 
what  seems  to  all  an  inadequate  cause. 

By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  symptom  which  must 
make  you  especially  cautious  if  you  have  to  catheterise 
elderly  or  old  men.    If  they  are  passing  large  quantities 
of  pale  urine  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  whether  con- 
taining a  trace  of  albumen  or  not,  they  will  be  m 
danger  from  even  the  most  gentle  catheterism.    For  this 
condition  of  the  urine  is  often  due  to  some  advanced 
defect  of  action  in  the  kidneys,  and  catheterism  will  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  the  so-called 
urinary  fever,  and  death  will  hardly  be  escaped. 

As  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  patients  who 
are  to  be  the  subjects  of  operations,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  neither  I  nor  any  one  can  have  considerable  experi- 
ence in  relation  to  the  influence  of  organic  disease  ot 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  We  do  not  often 
operate  upon  mad  people,  or  paralytics ;  and  what  I  can 
teU  you  is  rather  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  minor  or 
paroxysmal  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  healthiest  nervous  system,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
iudged  of  by  the  mind,  is  that  in  which  a  patient  faces  an 
opltion  quietly,  and  with  a  com:age  which  is  not  too 
demonstrative.    Cases  are  told,  and  some  of  them,  pro- 
bably, are  true,  and  I  have  seen  confirmations  ot  them, 
which  would  make  it  very  probable  that  an  abidmg 
doom,  or  fear  of  death,  or  a  foretelhng  of  death,  or  an 
utter  indifference  to  the  result  of  the  operation,  are  veiy 
bad  states.    But,  after  all,  your  estimate  of  the  nsks  on 
any  such  grounds  as  these  must  be  a  vague  one.  A  bettei 
sign  is  the  capacity  for  sleep.    If  a  patient  can  always 
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sleep  long  at  a  spin,  that  is  a  good  patient.  In  one  of  the 
most  perilous  operations  for  hernia  with  which  I  have 
had  to  do,  a  case  in  which  the  hernia  had  been  reduced 
en  bloc,  and  in  which  its  return  was  effected  with  con- 
siderable force  and  disturbance  of  parts,  I  believe  the 
patient  owed  his  recovery  more  to  his  capacity  for  sleep 
than  to  anything  else.  He  was  a  young  bargeman,  didl- 
witted  and  over- worked ;  and  in  his  ordinary  life  sleeping 
whenever  he  was  neither  working  nor  feeding.  Shortly 
after  the  operation,  he  went  to  sleep;  and  he  slept 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  first  twenty-fo^ir,  and  in  a 
scarcely  less  proportion  of  his  time  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards ;  and  he  recovered,  although  he  had  acute 
peritonitis,  for  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on 
nearly  a  hundred  leeches. 

You  may  have  to  operate  upon  insane  persons,  and  in 
them  you  wiU  be  able  to  confirm  the  rule  that  is  estab- 
hshed  by  the  observation  of  all  whp  attend  them,  that 
they  bear  pain  and  severe  local  injuries  with  less  distress 
or  ill  consequences  than  the  sane  do;  but  that  they 
recover  with  great  difficulty  from  chronic  ailments. 
Moreover,  if  you  operate  upon  them  you  must  take  all 
the  risks  of  their  interrupting  their  own  recovery  by 
some  insane  whim  or  violence.  I  lost  a  patient  after  an 
operation  for  hernia  through  her  first  insanely  refusing  all 
food,  and  then  insanely  drinking  enormous  quantities  of 
fluid,  which  brought  on  sickness.^ 

_  Dehrium  tremens  is  an  mdication  of  a  complexity  of 
risks.  The  man  who  has  brought  himself  to  this  con- 
dition by  hard  drinking,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  result  of 

^  See  Note  V. 
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extreme  but  rare  intemperance,  is  in  all  the  risks  that 
belong  to  drunkards,  and  besides  these,  his  restlessness 
will  constantly  increase  the  local  danger  of  his  wound. 
I  would,  therefore,  never  perform  any  large  operation, 
except  under  compulsion,  on  a  patient  already  the  subject 
of  delirium  tremens.    I  can  hardly  imagine  the  serious 
accident  of  which  the  risk  in  such  a  patient  would  not  be 
increased  by  any  serious  operation.    But  you  are  more 
likely  to  have  to  do  with  these  patients  when  they  become 
dehrious  after  operations.    In  this  case  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can  for  them,  according  to  the  general  methods 
of  treating  the  disease  ;  of  which  general  methods  I  will 
only  say  that,  the  less  you  rely  upon  opium  and  the  more 
upon  good  food,  the  less  you  subject  them  to  absolute 
restraint  and  the  more  to  quiet  nursing,  the  better  will 
be  your  chance  of  success. 

Very  rarely,  patients  become  insane  after  operations 
or  accidental  injuries,  just  as  women  do  after  parturition 
I  long  thought  that  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  parallel 
to  puerperal  mania  was  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  the 
consequences  of  operations  differ  widely  from  those  of 
parturition,  with  which,  in  many  important  characters, 
you  know  that  they  closely  agree.    But  withm  the  last 
few  years  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  parallel  seemed 
to  be  completed.    In  one  such  case,  within  two  days 
after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  an  elderly  woman, 
who  had  never  before  shown  signs  of  insamty,  became 
maniacal  with  merriment  and  sleeplessness,  and  so  died 
exhausted,  the  broken  limb  having  apparently  httle  in- 
fluence upon  her  state.    In  another  case  of  compound 
fracture  the  patient  became  insane  within  a  few  days  ot 
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the  injury,  and  remained  so  till  nearly  the  time  of  her 
complete  recovery.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  reli- 
gious mania  ensued  quickly  after  lithotomy ;  another  in 
which  fatal  melancholia  followed  an  otherwise  successful 
lithotrity;  and  another  in  which  fatal  acute  mania  fol- 
lowed erysipelas  after  a  minor  operation.  Such  events, 
however,  are  so  rare  that  they  need  in  no  degree  interfere 
with  the  judgment  which  you  would  form  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  any  operation.  Only  under  the  strongest  proba- 
bihty  of  insanity  ensuing  after  it,  would  the  fear  justify 
one  in  dissuading  a  patient  from  that  which  might  be 
necessary  for  his  health  or  hfe. 

Of  the  nervous,  the  highly  neuralgic,  the  over-sensi- 
tive, and  those  with  over-active  brains  and  spinal  cords, 
I  have  already  spoken. 

To  conclude  these  questions  of  the  influence  of  diseases 
of  organs  and  systems  on  the  results  of  operations,  let  me 
say  somewhat  of  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  referred  :  cliiefly  of  anemia.    It  is  not  a 
bad  condition  in  which  to  operate,  unless  it  be,  that,  if 
anemic  patients  fall  into  the  risks  of  erysipelas  or 'the  like 
casualties,  they  are  less  Hkely  to  get  out  of  them.  Except 
for  these  risks,  an£emic  patients— who  are  best  repre- 
sented, perhaps,  by  those  who  have  had  large  losses  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  or  infrequent  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  wounded  arteries-pass  well  through  the  dangers  of 
operations.   Their  wounds  heal  slowly,  but  soundly  •  and 
they  recover  their  health  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  anse- 
mic  patients  do.   I  say  expressly,  '  secondary  haemorrhage 
from  wounded  arteries.'     If  you  are  dedinc.  with  a 
patient  anaemic  through  secondary  hsemorrhage^ate  after 
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an  amputation,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  secondary 
hsemorrhage  itself  implies  some  defect  of  the  healing 
process,  which  may  be  due  to  some  general  unsoundness. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  and  I  dare  say  a  prudent  one, 
not  to  operate  during  menstruation.     The  best  time 
is  believed  to  be  within  a  few  days  after  a  menstrual 
period.    I  do  not  know  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
belief  rests ;  but  they  are  just  of  that  kind  which  it  is 
at  least  prudent  to  respect,  unless  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.     Still,  I  have  seen  no  mischief  occur  m  the 
few  cases  in  which,  by  oversight  or  necessity,  I  have 
operated  either  dii^ectly  before  or  during  a  menstrual 
period.    The  cases  have  not  been  many,  but  in  none  of 
them  has  any  mischief  ensued.    Not  infrequently  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  menstruation  after  an  operation  is 
attended  with  much  more  discomfort  than  the  patient  has 
commonly  endured;  and  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
menstrual   distress,  symptoms  of  general  disturbance, 
enough  to  excite  alarm,  may  be  associated  with  it.  ihe 
probabihty  of  the  advent  of  menstruation  is  therefore 
always  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  anomalous  symp- 
toms after  operations.    And  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that   after  operations  on  the  genital  organs  and  the 
breasts,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  the  next  menstruation 
to  occur  some  days  earlier  than,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  it  would  have  done. 

As  with  menstruation,  so,  much  more,  during  preg- 
nancy, you  would  not  willingly  operate.  And  yet,  mth 
the  exception  of  the  danger  of  producing  abortion  1 
know  no  facts  that  would  imply  a  greater  than  the 
average  risk;  and  if  we  may  suppose  a  similarity  be- 
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tween  patients  pregnant  and  those  recently  parturient, 
we  may  believe  them  comparatively  safe.    The  repair  of 
a  rent  perineum  is  as  good  an  example  of  the  heahno- 
of  a  bruised  and  lacerated  wound  as  you  could  well  find. 
And,  altogether,  the  recovery  of  the  enormous  majority 
of  parturient  women  from  a  condition  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  like  that  which  follows  surgical  operations, 
may  prove  them  very  safe  subjects.    However,  on  this 
pomt  pure  surgical  experience  neither  is  nor  can  be  large. 
We  can  only  say  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  mere  recklessness  to  operate  on  such  patients  without 
good  cause,  yet  if  good  cause  for  operating  exists,  they 
may  be  treated  very  hopefully. 

When  women  are  suckHng  they  will  bear  operations 
with  no  more  than  the  common  risk  that  might  attach  to 
persons  who  may  be  in  comparatively  feeble'health.  The 
mere  presence  of  lactation  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on 
the  matter.  But  an  exception  must  -be  made,  I  believe, 
for  operations  on  the  breast.  I  never  did  one  and,  if  I 
can  help  it,  never  will ;  and  to  this  conclusion  I  should 
have  come  even  if  I  had  not  read  a  case  of  fatal  hsemor- 
rhage  from  a  breast  cut  widely  into  during  active  lacta- 
tion. 

Now,  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  what  I  have  said  is 
a  mere  sketch  of  a  very  large  subject— far  too  lar^e  for 
me  to  complete.  I  would  have  you  all  work  hard^at  it ; 
and  a  help  to  your  doing  so  will  be  to  change  the  usual 
mode  of  recording  cases  in  which  operations  are  per- 
formed. UsuaUy,  the  account  of  the  operation  is  nearly 
the  end  of  the  case,  and  is  followed  by  a  bare  statement 
that  the  patient  did  well  or  ill.    But,  in  most  instances, 

E 
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after  an  operation  an  entiiely  new  case  begins;  a  case 
not  of  disease,  but  of  injury.  Accordingly  you  should 
begin  an  entirely  new  record;  and  day  by  day  you 
should  set  down  all  the  events  that  fol  ow  the  operat>on^ 
Most  of  what  I  have  told  you  is  founded  on  the  reports  of 
.,  large  munber  of  cases  which  I  have  thus  watched  and 
recorded  in  a  tabular  form. 

By  this  method  of  study  you  may  gain  knowledge  of 
the  llghest  importance  in  your  practice.  Not  only  may 
vou  mprove  yourselves  in  the  treatment  of  parents  after 
^  ,  r  hnt  bv  seein"  how  those  with  different  con- 
^'TlTl^^e.  are  differently  affected  by 
th  operations,  you  may  learn  how  to  prepare  them. 
Even  from  what  I  have  said  in  these  lectures  you  may 
lee  that  there  can  be  no  one  sufficient  method  of  prepa- 
a  0  y  treatment ;  no  su,gle  rule  of  purging  or  cramnnng 
of  tJrving  or  intemperance.    The  ody  smgle  rule  is,  to 

^„  Tncr  asin-  it,  must  be  as  various  a.  are  the  patients 
of  "'"^^^^''^    •  ,t„dy  the  whole  matter  very 

•'^It  anfl  ho  e  I  shaU  not  have  wasted  either 
carefully ,  to 

!::frt:.2-Uaftermanyyear.worMhave 
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THE  CALAMITIES  OF  SURGERY. 

Two  cases  have  occurred  during  the  last  week,  which 
lead  me  to  speak  to  you  about  what  may  be  called  tlie 
Calamities  of  Surgery,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  which 
you  had  better  begin  to  study  in  early  life ;  for  the  study 
of  It  If  deferred  to  later  life,  only  leads  to  reflections 
which  are  useless  and  distressing. 

Last  Friday  a  patient  died  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform     It  was  given  with  all  customaiy  care,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  can 
refer  that  would  imply  that  any  thing  was  left  undone 
ha  ough   to  have  been  done,  or  anything  done  that 
should  not  have  been  done.    I„  the  morning  I  had  ad- 
vised the  chloroform  for  this  patient,  whose  ifand  had  to 
be  put  straight  in  order  to  avert  the  deformity  that  was 
b»ig  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  wrist-joil    In  th 
aft  noon  my  house  surgeon  and  a  dresser  were  givin. 

ex.minJtt!        .  «  post-mortem 

ButX  ft  t  ^  "°  useful  information. 

B  t  the  fact  that  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  not- 
withstanding aU  care,  and  all  good  intention,  surgery 
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Shortened  to  a  few  minutes  this  woman's  hfe  that  might 
have  lasted  many  years.  At  the  very  worst  she  would 
have  gone  about  for  the  remainder  of  lier  hfe  wrth  a 
erippled  hand;  but  she  might  have  Uved  to  a  good  old 
age     She  died  ;  and  died  without  any  warnmg  of  her 

"This  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  surgery.    It  is  one  of 
the  many  cases  that  lead  one  to  wish  that  somethmg 
%Z  be  discovered  or  invented  which  should  combme 
beUevcwas  the  greater  safety  of  ^ull^l^;^ 
the  first  and  original  anaesthetic,  with  what  is  the  far 
.reater  convenience  and  facihty  of  admimstration  of 
Joroform.    But  till  that  substance  is  d-overed  we 
shall  have  to  proceed  in  surgery  with  -~ty  o 
rather  with  the  certainty,  that  occasionally,  we  cannot 
teU  when,  some  one  whose  life  we  are  trying  to  pro 
long  or  else  will  die,  and  die  by  the  means  that  we  use 
tn  save  him  from  pain. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  on  whom 
operated  for  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  He 
came  you  wiU  remember,  with  his  right  arm  almost  com- 
,  "dy  useless  and  often  vei^  painful  because  of  an  unre- 
pleteiy  useie  ,i,„,,ider    The  dislocation  had 

dueed  dislocation  at  the  shoiUdei. 

.en  ^f^^;^  Tytr":; 
z::  T  ml— -  ^\r. 

T  kl  be  made  in  some  measure  more  uselul  and  less 
pIm  L  "  found  It,  and  accordingly  we  decided 

T  l,flvP  used  only  sulphuric  ether  or,  for  short 
X  For  the  last  two  y^'^-J^f  ^  J"' .,y/  The  inconvenknces  of  the 
operations,  nitrous  oxyd.  ^^^^^^^^^^^J     ^,Mug  the  patients  insen- 
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on  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  for  his  relief,  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  by  pressure  on 
the  brachial  plexus  appeared  to  cause  the  pain.    I  did 
that  operation ;  and  a  few  days  after  it,  pyemia  set-in, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  man  died.    There  were  many 
circumstances  in  this  case  to  diminish  the  rebuke  that 
one  was  bound  to  inflict  upon  one's  self    The  man  was 
exceedingly  urgent  for  the  operation,  and  urgent  rather 
against  one's  own  suggestions ;  and,  which  was  worse, 
after  the  operation,  out  of  sheer  wilftilness  and  obstmacy,' 
he  refused  for  a  time  aU  careful  nursing,  and  absolutely 
refused  his  food,  and  so  diminished  greatly  his  chance 
of  recovery.    Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that  but  for 
the  operation  this  man  might  have  lived  for  many  years ; 
he  would  have  lived  with  an  only  partially  useftil  right 
ai-m,  but  he  would  have  hved,  and  been  able  to  work 
and  would  have  done  some  good  for  himself  and  others  ; 
but  because  of  the  operation  instead  of  hving  many  years 
he  died  in  three  weeks. 

Cases  such  as  these  ought  to  be  very  honestly  con- 
sidered by  us  all ;  for  I  ventmre  to  say  that  there  is  no 
surgeon  m  large  practice,  no  surgeon  to  a  large  hospital, 
who  has  not  once  or  more  in  the  course  of  his  life 
shortened  patients'  lives  when  he  was  making  attempts 
either  to  prolong  them  or  to  make  them  happier.  And 
this,  you  will  observe,  is  not  merely  the  case  with  capital 
opera  10ns.    When  a  patient  submits  to  a  large  operation, 
It  IS  always  for  the  remedy  of  something  that  will  rende; 
his  hfe  either  very  miserable  or  very  short ;  and  to  es- 
cape so  great  distress,  it  is  quite  fair  that  a  man  should 
run  great  risk  of  his  life.    But  these  calamities  occur 
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howeyer  rarely,  in  comparatively  trivial  cases ;  when  the 
operation  is  not  done  for  any  consideration  of  prolonging 
life,  but,  it  may  be,  of  making  Hfe  somewhat  happier,  or 
somewhat  more  useful,  as  in  the  amputation  of  a  finger, 
the  tapping  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  tapping  of  a  hydro- 
cele, the  division  of  a  cervix  uteri,  the  ligature  of  a  pile, 
the  division  of  a  fistula,  the  removal  of  ''/"f  — 
from  the  face  or  scalp.   I  have  known  deaths  from  aU 
of  these  and  if  you  were  to  go  over  the  whole  list  ot 
-S  minor 'operations,  you  would  find  that  every 
Turteon  of  much  e.penence  has  either  had  m  his  own 
practice,  or  known  m  that  ot  others,  one  or  more  cases 
of  each  that  have  proved  fatal.   If  any  man  will  remov 
with  the  knife,  in  a  hundred  instances  cysts  from  the 
clip  I  wUl  venture  to  say  that  he  will  have  one  or  two 
aTaths    If  any  man  will  fake  in  succession  an  equal 
Itr  of  cases  ot  ligature  of  hemorrhoids,  the  ■9^<.- 
'ZX  t  Z\.  win  have  one  or  two  dea^s.  The 
pfnctme  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  tapping  it  for  the  fi.t  tim 

I  fatal  hi  *^--%7rsU7rec:  t^l: 
uot  necessary,  however,*^  I  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

onerations  to  estimate,  what  muecu  . 
beyond  my  power  to  estimate,  the  average  niortahty  of 
ead    thallhich  is  most  important  for  you  to  nudei^ 
ti  is  that,  without  very  great  care,  you  wjl  c^.n  y 
lose  patients  after  minor  operations,  and  be  severel) 

''^tr"Se  deaths,  though  they  are  t,.^^^^^ 
..e!ot  the  ;nly  events  that  ought  to  be  reckoned  as 
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calamities  of  surgery.  We  ought  to  add  to  the  hst  all 
those  cases  in  which  operations  for  comparatively  shght 
diseases  are  followed  by  very  serious  illness,  or  by  perma- 
nent damage  greater  than  the  disease,  as  when  the 
removal  of  a  finger  leads  to  cellular  inflammation  of  the 
hand  and  permanent  stiffness  of  some  part  of  it,  or  when 
after  circumcision  sloughing  ensues,  or  after  the 
removal  of  a  scalp-cyst  dangerous  erysipelas. 

All  these  things  might  be  matters  of  no  more  than 
passing  regret  to  us  if  they  were  altogether  inevitable  ;  if 
we  could  say  that  everything  of  this  kind  is  purely  acci- 
dental ;  a  thing  which  no  foresight  could  have  averted ; 
which  came  upon  us  out  of  circumstances  over  which  we 
had  no  control  whatever.  But  th-e  truth  must  be  fairly 
confessed ;  that  these  are  not  always  accidents  ;  and  that 
often,  when  the  calamity  has  occurred  and  we  look  back 
on  the  events  that  preceded  it,  we  can  find  that  the 
disaster  was  the  result  of  some  oversight,  or  of  some 
carelessness,  or  want  of  judgment  or  of  skill.  Do  not  let 
me  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  no  cases  of  this  class  which 
we  may  call  purely  accidental.  Calamities;  in  surgery 
may  come  of  things  which  nothing  far  short  of  omnisci- 
ence could  have  detected  beforehand.  A  fever  may  fall 
upon  a  man  after  an  operation  ;  for  even  minor  operations 
put  persons  into  conditions  in  which  they  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  infection  of  fevers  than  they  were 
before.i  We  cannot  guard  against  that.  Tetanus  may 
ensue  after  a  minor  operation ;  we  have  no  power  to 
avert  that,  or  even,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  apprehend 


^  See  Esmy  on  Scarlet  Fever  after  Operations. 
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its  approacli.  These  and  other  causes  of  the  kind  and, 
still  more,  the  neghgence  and  recklessness  of  patients, 
would  diminish  by  a  considerable  number  the  list  of  cala- 
mities for  which  we  may  seem  blameworthy ;  but  there 
would  still  remain  more  than  facts  enough  to  serve  you 
for  a  warning  that  you  can  only  by  exceeding  watch- 
fulness avert  the  calamities  that  are  apt  to  occur  through  a 
comparative  want  of  care,  or  of  skill,  or  of  judgment. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  some  of  the  cases  that  I  have 
known.  They  were  happily  not  all  in  my  own  practice, 
and  I  need  not  say  which  were  and  which  were  not. 

A  man  had  albuminuria,  and  he  had  a  smaU  cyst  on 
the  scalp  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove.  It  was 
removed,  and  erysipelas  set-in  and  of  that  he  died.  And 
then  it  was  found  that  he  had  albuminuria,  a  condition 
which  made  him  so  hable  to  erysipelas,  or  to  pyemia, 
or  to  some  form  of  blood-poisoning,  that  if  it  had  been 
ascertained  beforehand  no  prudent  surgeon  would  have 
thought  of  operating. 

Another  person  was  a  drunkard,  on  the  sly,  and  yet 
not  so  mucli  on  the  sly,  but  that  it  was  well  known  to 
his  more  intimate  friends.  His  habits  were  not  asked- 
after,  and  one  of  his  fingers  was  removed  because  jomt- 
disea'se  had  spoiled  it.  He  died  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
with  spreading  cellular  inflammation,  such  as  was  far  from 
unlikely  to  occur  in  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Another  patient  was  very  hable  to  large  bleedings 
from  small  incisions.  This  was  not  asked-after ;  some 
small  incision  was  made  and  he  died  through  the  feeble- 
ness consequent  on  hajmorrhages. 
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Another  had  a  small  tumour  of  the  face,  and  was  so 
feeble  in  his  ordinary  condition  of  health,  that  more  care 
would  certainly  have  suggested  that  he  would  not  bear 
even  a  slight  shock  and  small  amount  of  hsemorrhage. 
He  sank  after  the  operation. 

In  another  case,  sutures  were,  by  plain  mistake,  put 
through  the  aponem'osis  of  the  external  obhque  muscle 
after  hgature  of  the  external  ihac  artery.  Infiltration 
of  the  first  products  of  the  inflammation  following  the 
wound  ensued ;  the  suppuration  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  patient  died  through  its  effects  in  a  few  days. 

An  old  man,  with  an  irritable  bladder,  and  who  was 
passing  a  large  quantity  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
came  complaining  of  certain  symptoms  of  stone.  He  was 
carelessly  and  rather  roughly  sounded  for  stone,  went 
home,  had  a  shivering  fit  and  acute  inflammation  of  his 
bladder,  and  died  in  ten  days.  The  sounding  would  not 
have  been  done  if  due  care  had  been  taken  to  examine 
previously  the  condition  of  his  urine. 

Another  man  in  a  similar  condition  had  an  inflamed 
urethra.  He  was  catheterised,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  followed,  and  then  retention  of  urine,  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  and  through  that,  death.  He 
ought  not  to  have  been  catheterised  until  after  some  few 
days  of  rest. 

And  so  I  might  still  tell  of  cases  operated  on,  in 
which,  after  the  event,  it  was  discovered  that  more  care- 
ful previous  consideration  of  the  case,  or  more  skill,  or 
more  after-care  would  have  saved  a  life  that  was  lost,  or 
would  have  averted  some  dangerous  and  painftil  illness 
or  some  permanent  damage.    It  does  rest  upon  us  all 
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to  consider  these  things  very  carefully.    We  are  all  the 
more  bound  to  consider  them  honestly  and,  if  need  be, 
with  self-reproach,  because  these  calamities  are  not  such 
a.  the  public  can  judge  of.    They  are  not  instances  of 
those  gross  neghgences  and  carelessnesses  which  can  be 
punished  legally  and  openly.    Nor  is  it  indeed  at  aU 
advisable  or  desirable  that  the  puWic  should  know  of 
these  cases.    They  could  not  help  us,  and  they  woula 
form  very  wrong  judgments  about  them.    Indeed,  ni 
such  cases  the  public  just  as  often  judge  wrongly  as 
ri<.htly,  and  accord  credit  where  discredit  is  due.^  i 
remember  once,  when  assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
I  divided  a  prepuce  that  was  acutely  inflamed  ■,  an 
operation  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  The 
patient  went  home  and  bled  ftiriously  from  the  vessels 
of  the  foreskin;  and  then  followed  acute  inflammation 
of  the  whole  integument  of  the  penis  and  of  the  scrotimi 
and  sloughing  eKtended  to  his  groin    He  was  admitt 
into  the  hospital,  and  passed  through  great  pen   uf  his 
hfe    He  did  not  die,  but  he  was  very  nearly  doing  so, 
and  he  was  long  ill  and  in  misery.    Four  weeks  a  tel^  a 
man  came  to  the  out-patients'  room  to  return  thanks  fo 
I  help  that  I  had  given  him.    I  did  not  know  him  at 

^^^':rs^r,t':a?i^iS^^^^^^^^^^ 

™^'^^katritr;i:S:ession;thatifm^^^^^ 

the  ncision,  which  was  the  sole  source  of  lis  danger  he 

mL  have  died  of  something  very  terrible  which  that 

ring  ou  the  same  point,  of  the  mis- 
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taken  judgment  of  the  public,  was  this ;  of  which, 
however,  I  only  know  by  hearsay.  Many  years  ago,  a 
distinguished  surgeon  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals, 
admitted,  as  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  week,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  With  great 
carelessness  this  surgeon  cut  right  into  the  intestine,  in 
the  middle  of  the  hernia.  Fseces  flowed  out  and  all  the 
miseries  followed  of  a  piece  of  intestine  projecting  from 
the  wound  and  discharging  its  contents.  The  case  excited 
considerable  attention ;  it  was  always  carefnlly  watched 
and  at  last  the  patient  recovered.  His  impression  of 
what  had  happened  was  that  he  had,  by  this  very  incision 
into  his  bowel,  escaped  some  dreadful  calamity ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  most  extreme  skill  could  have  either 
made  the  incision  into  the  bowel  or  recovered  him  after 
it ;  and  he  presented  the  surgeon  who  had  done  this  for 
him  with  a  very  handsome  gold  snufl'-box.  The  surgeon 
proved  himself  quite  worthy  of  the  gift,  for  he  used  to 
show  this  gold  snuff-box  to  prove  the  gratitude  which 
the  officers  of  his  hospital  were  in  the  habit  of  receivin£f 
from  the  patients  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  great 
benefits  of  charity  and  skill. 

We  must  then,  I  repeat,  blame  ourselves  for  these 
things  and  scrupulously  watch  ourselves  ;  for  the  more 
the  sufferers  from  these  errors  or  defects  of  ours  are  help- 
less, the  more  it  rests  upon  our  consciences  to  stand  in 
their  place  and  help  them.  I  will  therefore  take  this 
occasion  for  putting  before  you  some  rules  which  you 
had  better  follow  ;  rules  by  which  you  may  be  able  to 
avert  from  yourselves  the  regrets  of  these  calamities 
of  surgery. 
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First  of  all,  the  consideration  that  you  are  liable  to 
these  calamities  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  most 
earnest  and  continual  study  of  your  profession,  that  you 
may  avert  all  avoidable  ignorance  ;  and  to  constant  dis- 
cipline in  watchfulness,  that  you  may  overlook  nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  a  patient's  welfare. 

And  you  should  study  very  carefully  all  of  what  are 
called  the  minor  parts  of  your  profession.    Minor  they 
may  be  with  regard  to  each  instance  in  which  they  have 
to  be  practised ;  but  they  become  major  if  you  multiply 
those  instances  together.    I  refer  chiefly  to  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  skill  in  dressing  wounds,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  operations,  in  the  looking  to  all  the  seemingly 
httle  things  that,  after  an  operation,  minister  not  only  to 
a  patient'^  comfort,  but  to  his  welfare.    Among  the  cases 
that  I  have  to  regret  is  one  in  which  a  patient  of  mine 
died  from  a  piece  of  plaster  being  put  on  in  the  wrong 
direction.    A  young  man  had  a  tumour  removed  from 
deep  in  the  back  of  his  thigh ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  I  know  not  whether  by  myself  or  some  one 
else  a  broad  strip  of  plaster  was  put  round  the  thigh, 
completely  encircling  it,  and  over  that,  for  some  further 
means  of  security,  a  bandage.    Next  day  the  hmb  was 
swoUen,  but  apparently  not  much  more  than  it  might 
have  been  swollen,  from  ordinary  inflammation  follow- 
ing an  operation.    But,  the  day  after,  the  hmb  was 
swollen  much  more  ;  and  the  day  after  that,  there  was 
acute  inflammation  of  all  the  cellular  tissue  about  the 
wound ;  and  then  came  haemorrhage  ;  and  then  the  man 
sank  and  died.    The  sole  cause  of  his  death  was  the  strip 
of  plaster  which  was  put  round  his  limb  and  not  removed 
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for  two  days.  Erom  that  time  to  this,  I  think  no  one 
has  ever  seen  me  put  a  strip  of  plaster  round  a  Hmb,  un- 
less spirally.  Small  as  such  a  thing  may  seem  in  the  art 
of  dressing,  it  cost  that  man  his  life.  I  tell  the  case  that  I 
may  in  some  degree  atone  for  the  fault  by  hindering  you 
from  incurring  the  same  risk.  Attend  then  carefrilly  to 
what  are  called  the  minor  tilings  of  surgery  ;  not  merely 
to  skill  in  operations,  large  or  small ;  learn  the  habit  of 
entering  completely  and  fully  into  everything  that  may 
minister  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Next,  let  the  liability  to  these  calamities  move  you 
never  to  decide  upon  an  operation  except  in  consideration 
of  the  patient's  interests  alone.  Let  no  thought  of  your 
own  interest,  or  of  your  own  reputation,  have  any  place 
in  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  or  for 
that  man.  If  an  operation  is  not  purely  and  wholly  for 
the  good  of  a  patient,  it  should  on  no  consideration  what- 
ever be  done.  When  an  operation'  is  decided  on,  you 
may  add  a  deske  for  your  own  reputation  to  the  motives 
that  will  induce  you  to  do  the  best  you  possibly  can 
for  the  patient ;  but  this,  which  is  a  very  fair  motive 
for  the  careful  performance  of  an  operation,  is  a  very  foul 
one  in  determining  whether  an  operation  should  be  done 
or  not.  I  can  imagine  nothing  that  would  add  more  to 
the  remorse  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  one  of  these 
calamities  of  surgery,  than  the  recollection  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  operation  with  some  consideration  of  his 
own  interest  or  of  his  own  reputation. 

Next,  never  decide  upon  an  operation,  even  of  a 
trivial  kind,  without  first  examining  the  patient  as  to  the 
risks  of  his  life.    You  should  examine  him  with  at  least 
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as  imicli  care  as  you  would  for  a  life-insurance.    It  is 
surely  at  least  as  important  that  a  man  should  not  die,  or 
suffer  serious  damage,  after  an  operation,  as  that  his  life 
should  be  safely  insured  for  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Be- 
fore any  man's  life  is  insured,  he  undergoes  an  inspec- 
tion of  at  least  one  medical  man,  and  possibly  of  a  whole 
board  of  directors.    At  least  an  equal  amount  of  inspec- 
tion ought  to  be  ma,de  for  every  man  who  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  operation  :  and  this  involves  a  general  fair 
-consideration  of  what  the  man's  present  health  is,  how 
he  looks,  what  is  his  pulse  and  his  breathing,  what  he  is 
in  respect  of  temperance,  what  of  exercise;  whether  he 
has  ever  had  any  serious  illness,  whether  he  is  Hable  to 
minor  illnesses  :  in  short,  in  regard  to  what  this  sort  of 
examination  should  be,  you  may  take  for  guidance  the 
papers  which  insurance-offices  give  to  any  one  who  pro- 
poses to  insure  his  life.    They  ask  a  variety  of  questions 
which  enable  you,  on  the  whole,  to  judge  very  fairly 
what  are  the  chances  of  a  man  living  out  to  the  full 
length  of  life,  and  all  those  chances  should  be  considered 
before  even  a  minor  operation,  which  is  not  of  urgency, 
should  be  done.    And,  in  this  respect,  do  not  too  soon 
take  examples  from  your  seniors,  myself  included,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  judge  of  a  patient's  fitness  for 
an  operation ;  because,  what  we  can  do  in  a  comparatively 
short  examination,  you  cannot  do.    The  ability  to  see 
quickly  what  is  the  general  condition  and  character  ot 
a  patient's  health  is  the  result  of  very  long-contmued 
study     It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  what  are  the 
successive  stages  of  knowledge  through  which  any  man 
of  experience  passes  before  he  comes  to  say,  almost  at  a 
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glance,  what  is  tlie  general  health  of  a  person  presented 
to  him ;  but  the  abihty  to  do  this  is  the  result  of  several 
stages  of  knowledge,  each  of  which  has  been  carefully 
passed- through.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  which 
you  see  every  successful  man  exercising  in  his  own  craft ; 
one  of  those  special  skills,  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
and  long-continued  study ;  and  till,  by  experience,  you 
have  attained  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to  decide  questions 
of  this  kind  in  surgery  quickly,  you  must  compel  your- 
selves to  decide  them  slowly,  and  with  a  very  careful 
study  of  each  case  that  is  presented  to  you. 

If  I  were  to  count  the  number  of  preventible  calami- 
ties in  surgery  that  I  have  known,  I  should  find  the 
majority  of  them  due  to  the  oversight  of  personal  defects 
in  the  patients  operated  on ;  defects  in  the  habits,  the 
constitution,  or  the  previous  diseases,  which  ought  to 
have  been  ascertained  before  the  risk  of  the  operation 
was  incurred. 

But,  again,  when  you  have  decided  on  an  operation, 
never  make  hght  of  it.  Never  talk  to  the  patient  flippantly 
about  its  being  what  is  called  '  nothing ; '  a  mere  snip,  a 
mere  cut,  a  mere  this  or  that.  It  never  is  so  to  the  patient's 
own  feehngs ;  to  patients  an  operation  is  always  an  im- 
portant matter ;  and  they  are  rather  aggrieved  than 
pleased  on  being  told  that  it  is  '  nothing.'  You  need  not 
alarm  a  patient ;  you  may  say  that  the  risk  of  an  operation 
is  not  greater  than  that  which  he  would  incur  for  much 
less  sufficient  motives.  Most  people,  for  pleasure's  sake, 
incur  larger  risks  than  they  would  in  a  minor  operation. 
They  travel  by  express  trains  and  they  chmb  Alps  ;  they 
hunt  and  shoot ;  and  for  no  adequate  motive  they  run 
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across  the  crowded  London  streets  ;  and  for  mere  pleasure 
they  expose  themselves  to  dangers  of  fatigue  and  cold 
and  indigestion  and  other  risks  of  illness.  So  you  may 
fairly  guard  yourselves,  and  give  your  patients  a  just 
measure  of  warning,  by  saying  that  the  risk  of  a  pro- 
posed operation  is  not  greater  than  the  risk  of  this  or 
that  thing  which  they  wiUingly  do  for  amusement.  But, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  risk  is  not 
greater  than  ought  to, be  incurred  for  the  good  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow,  you  ought  not  to  do  the 

operation  at  all. 

As  to  the  amount  of  good  which  is  to  follow  an 
operation,  the  surgeon  alone  can  in  most  cases  estimate  it. 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  operations,  for  it  is  only  on  our  statements  that 
patients  can  rely  in  judging  whether  they  should  submit 
or  not ;  and  most  of  them,  even  when  they  have  our 
statements  before  them',  are  quite  incapable  of  clearly  and 
soundly  judging.    But  there  is  a  class  of  operations, 
in  what  I  have  called  decorative  surgery,  m  which  we 
may  justly  put  upon  patients  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  than  they  ought  to  bear  when  the  question 
is  one  of  life  or  death.    When  people  want,  not  to  be 
cured  of  absolute  deformity  which  hinders  their  success 
or  comfort  in  life,  but  to  have  this  or  that  done  of  which 
it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  done  or  not  except  for 
some  personal  vanity,  let  them  understand  that  the  opera- 
tion is  not  altogether  free  from  risk,  and  then  let  them 
take  the  whole  responsibihty  of  the  matter. 

Supposing,  now,  an  operation  to  be  decided  on,  there 
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are  some  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  its  per- 
formance, which  may  be  useful  in  averting  calamities. 

First,  don't  be  too  ready  to  .operate  in  your  own 
houses  or  in  your  own  rooms.    It  is  a  thing  too  com- 
monly done  and  always  involves  a  risk  which  should 
not  be  incurred  without  need.    ]V[r.  Thomas  Blizard,  who 
was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in 
London,  when  he  began  practice  in  the  city^  was  once 
consulted  at  his  house  by  a  merchant  of  great  wealth  and 
influence,  who  thought  he  would  patronise  the  young 
man  ;  for  he  knew  his  family.    He  caUed  on  Mr.  Blizard 
one  morning,  showed  him  a  cyst  on  his  back,  and  asked 
him  to  remove  it;  and  he  removed  it  then  and  there. 
The  merchant  went  away,  caught  cold,  had  erysipelas 
and  died  in  ten  days.    I  do  not  know  what  amount  of 
unhappiness  the  case  excited  at  the  time ;  but  I  know 
that  Mr.  Blizard  told  it  in  after  hfe  with  the  greatest 
regret ;  and  that,  as  a  measurable  amount  of  part  of  the 
calamity  to  himself,  his  income  fell  50  per  cent,  after  that 
year  and  was  not  quickly  recovered.    It  rose  to  a  very 
large  amount  before  he  retired,  but  50  per  cent,  for  a  year 
was  the  amount  of  damage  which  he  sustained  by  not  ob- 
serving the  rule,  of  not  operating  in  your  own  rooms 
without  a  real  need  of  doing  so.  You  may  do  an  operation 
there,  with  all  dexterity  and  care ;  but  you  do  not  know 
what  the  patient  will  do  afterwards.    Especially,  let  me 
advise  you  not  to  sound  a  patient  for  the  first  time,  or  to 
pass  a  catheter  in  a  man  of  questionable  general  health 
tor  the  hrst  time,  in  your  own  room. 

Again,  do  not  operate  upon  even  smaU  inflamed  parts. 
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The  mention  of  that  last  case  of  an  encysted  tumour  re- 
minds me  of  the  frequency  with  which  patients  come  to 
you  for  similar  operations,  to  be  done  because  the  parts 
are  giving  them  more  trouble  than  they  used.    A  man 
will  bear  a  httle  tumour,  or  a  small  cyst,  or  a  small  pile, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  inflamed ;  but  when  it  inflames  it 
teases  him,  and  he  asks  to  have  it  removed  with  all  speed. 
Don't  do  it.    The  risks  of  operating  on  an  inflamed  part 
are  manifold,  and  much  greater  than  the  risks  of  operating 
upon  one  that  is  quiet.    A  man  came  to  me  in  the  out- 
patients' room,  while  I  was  assistant-surgeon,  with  a  cyst 
on  the  front  of  his  abdomen,  acutely  inflamed.    I  removed 
it  then  and  there.    Three  or  four  days  afterwards  he  was 
admitted  with  inflammation  of  the  ceUular  tissue  and  mfil- 
tration  of  putrid  matter  under  the  skin  ;  and  that  was 
foUowed  by  phlebitis,  and  that  by  pyaemia,  and  that  by 
death.    The  man  was  dead  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  a 
very  small  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  cyst  from  the 
front  of  the  abdomen.    I  operated  on  an  inflamed  part ; 
I  did  wrono-.    If  the  man  had  been  put  at  rest  and  the 
inflammation  cured,  the  cyst  might  in  all  probabihty  have 
been  removed  without  risk. 

You  may  sometimes  see  in  my  wards  bad  cases  tor 
which  I  am  only  indirectly  responsible,  the  '  surgery- 
cases '  as  they  are  commonly  called,  in  which  fingers  are 
removed  some  days  after  being  crushed  ;  removed  while 
they  are  still  inflamed  ;  and  then  the  patients  come  into 
the  hospital  with  inflamed  hands;  with  cellulitis  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  fore-arm.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them  lately  ;  but  I  have  a  clear  r^ 
collection  of  several  of  them  in  former  years ;  and  of  the 
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long  pain  and  illness  and  disability  of  the  hand  which 
were  caused  by  the  neglect  of  this  rule  of  caution. 

For  another  rule,  always  look  carefully  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  room  or  the  house  in  which  your  patient  is 
living ;  and  set  aside,  so  far  as  you  possibly  can,  all  the 
risks  that  may  be  thus  incurred.    Look  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  about  the  man.     One  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  that  I  have  ever  had  was  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  whose  prepuce  I  divided  for  phimosis.  Severe 
it  was,  and  necessary  to  be  cured.    I  divided  his  prepuce, 
and  no  more ;  neither  put-in  a  suture,  nor  did  anything 
that  could  disturb  the  healing  of  the  wound.    The  cut 
was  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  integuments  over  two- 
thh^ds  of  the  penis  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
scrotum.    After  having  done  the  operation,  I  found,  on 
looking-about  for  what  could  have  caused  all  this  misery, 
that  the  patient,  although  living  in  a  very  good  hotel,' 
had  a  water-closet  in  his  bedroom.  .  I  had  looked  round 
the  room,  not  carelessly,  before  the  operation,  to  see 
whether  there  was  anything  that  could  bring  him  into 
mischief,  and  aU  had  appeared  fair.    But  what  I  had 
taken  to  be  a  book-case,  or  some  article  of  furniture  of 
that  kind,  was  a  water-closet,  which,  with  the  nastiness 
with  which  some  London  hotel-keepers  provide  for  the 
convenience  of  their  customers,  had  been  put  into  the  bed- 
room.   And  this  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing,  even  in 
the  better  class  of  lodging-houses  and  hotels  in  London, 
liecause  every  man,  in  coming  to  his  rooms,  likes  to  have 
lor  cleanlmess  his  own  water-closet,  or  at  least  to  have 
one  to  every  suite  of  rooms,  the  landlords  put  one  at  the 
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side  of  a  bed-room.  Where  a  wardrobe  should  stand, 
they  place  a  water-closet,  and  they  front  it,  and  make  it 
look  as  like  a  decent  piece  of  furniture  as  they  can.  It 
was  through  this  scheme  that  the  poor  fellow  lost  the 
integument  of  his  penis  and  scrotum.  Look  therefore, 
I  repeat,  very  cai-etully  to  all  the  sanitary  arrangements 
that  can  come  within  your  power,  even  among  the  better 
class  of  houses  and  hotels. 

Then  there  comes  this  rule  ;_never  do  an  operation 
if  you  can  cure  the  patient  by  any  reasonable  medical 
or  other  means.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
operations  clone  for  cases  that  should  not  be  operated  on 
at  all  •  and  these  are  amongst  the  very  class  m  which 
the  mortality  of  minor  operation  comes.    An  instance  ,s 
iu  the  case  that  I  just  spoke  of-of  phimosis.    It  very 
frequently  requires  operation  in  children,  especially  if  t,he 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  be  very  narrow  ;  for  this  materiaUy 
impau-s  the  action  of  the  bladder,  the  patient  havmg  to 
pass  water  against  a  continually  too  great  obstacle  But 
among  adults,  many  cases  of  phimosis  can  be  cured  with- 
out operation.    The  prepuce  can  be  gradually  and  slowly 
drawn  back  ;  and  by  daily  drawing  the  prepuce  against 
the  glans,  thus  widening  its  orifice,  it  may  be  fully  dis- 
tend;d  without  the  need  of  an  operation.  Again  in  cases  of 
varicocele:  patients  come  to  you,  begging  for  cure;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  merely  nervous,  hypochrondriacal, 
morWdly-brained  people,  who  are  in  fright  about  varico- 
n,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  causes  of  impotence  and 
wast  nc  of  the  testicle.    Now,  no  varicocele,  to  tlie  b  .t 
If  i  y  belief,  ever  did  cause  impotence  or  waste  a  testicle 
But  lhe  operation  for  varicocele  is  not  altogether  free 
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from  danger.  A  most  skilful  operator  for  this  disease  re- 
ported, the  other  day,  a  case  in  which  he  himself  operated 
and  the  patient  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  Once  also,  I 
saw  a  young  man  with  pyajmia  following  an  operation  for 
varicocele,  which  had  been  done  very  skilfully.  Through 
this  pygemia  he  had  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
his  right  shoulder,  his  right  knee,  and  his  left  hip ;  and 
they  were  all  spoiled,  and  he  very  nearly  died.  I  doubt 
whether  ninety-nine  operations  for  varicocele  would  do 
good  enough  to  balance  one  such  calamity ;  for  of  the 
ninety-nine  operations  the  majority  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary.  Varicocele  can,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
be  perfectly  well  managed  with  a  ring,  or  a  truss,  or 
suspensory  bandage  and  cold  water,  and  the  operation 
may  be  wholly  dispensed  with  :  the  more  properly  because 
varicocele  is  not  a  mischievous  disease,  and  has  nothino- 
to  do  with  the  impotence  or  other  sexual  distresses  that 
patients  ascribe  to  it. 

So  also  for  urethal  stricture.  Among  the  operations 
that  I  have  known  fatal  is  catheterism,  and  that  not  very 
rarely.  Don't  be  catheterising  patients  for  supposed 
strictures  till  you  have  ascertained  that  they  cannot  be 
ciu-ed  medically.  Under  the  general  name  of  stricture  of 
the  urethra  are  included  several  conditions  which  are  far 
better  curable  by  medicine  and  diet  than  by  any  form 
of  surgery ;  mere  transient  or  chronic  swellings  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  to  be  treated  medi- 
cinally and  treated  by  diet.  Catheterism  is  nothing  but 
mischief  to  them. 

Then,  for  another  rule.  If  a  disease  can  be  cured  by 
a  bloodless  operation  as  well  as  by  one  with  cuttino- 
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choose  the  bloodless.    This  may  be  done  in  many  more 
instances  than  you  are  apt  to  think.    The  cysts  of  the 
scalp  have,  as  I  have  said,  a  mortality  of  some  two  or 
three  per  cent,  at  least,  and  the  mortality  in  them  is  of 
pecuhar  distress,  since  at  the  outset,  except  for  appearance, 
these  cysts  might  be  left.    They  are  commonly  removed 
when,   being   small,  they  are  sources  of  but  trivial 
trouble  ;  and  yet, they  have  this  rate  of  mortahty.  These 
may  all  be  removed  with  caustic.    I  do  not  say  that  you 
never  should  remove  by  incision  a  cyst  from  a  patient's 
scalp ;  but  you  never  need  do  so  ;  and  if  the  patient  be 
one  in  whom  the  risk  of  an  operation  is  in  any  degree 
greater  than  the  average,  you  ought  to  remove  the  cyst  with 
caustic.^ 

ligature  of  hasmorrhoids,  again,  is  an  operation  some- 
times fatal.    Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  three  patients  in  his  life  from  it.    That  might  be  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  number  of  patients  he 
operated  on;  but  he  never  ceased  to  speak  of  it  with 
i^reat  regret.    I  have  not  lost  a  patient  by  the  operation, 
but  I  have  had  two  in  whom  it  was  followed  by  pyasmial 
abscess  and  serious  risk  of  life.    Doubtless  the  ligatm^e 
of  haimorrhoids  maybe  performed  in  the  vast  majority  of 
healthy  persons  with  complete  impunity ;  and  doubtless 
in  many  it  is  the  best  operation  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  should  be  performed.    But  in  many  cases, 

1  The  best  method,  I  think,  is  to  paint  the  skin  over  the  cyst  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid;  to  paint  it  thoroughly,  in  and  in,  as  i^f  with  iodine. 
Afte/this  small  cysts  may  he  left,  and  the  skin  and  they  will  shrink  and  be 
cast  off  like  scabs.  Large  ones,  when  they  begin  to  separate  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  may  be  pulled  out}  and  the  cavities  they  leave  will  heal 
with  water-dressing. 
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the  cauterising  of  htemorrhoids  with  nitric  acid  or  the 
actual  cautery  is  quite  as  successful  as  the  ligature  ;  and 
therefore  you  should  not  tie  piles  in  any  person  who 
would  incur  even  the  least  more  than  the  ordinary  risk 
from  the  operation  unless  you  are  sure  that  cauterising 
will  not  cure  them. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  I  remember  some 
calamities  is  that  of  the  httle  cancerous  warts  and  ulcers 
that  occur  about  the  face.  These  may  be  commonly  re- 
moved in  healthy  persons  without  risk,  but  in  the 
unhealthy  and  the  feeble  and  the  decrepit  they  cannot. ' 
They  may  be  removed  as  well  by  caustic  as  by  the  knife. 
The  caustic  is  as  complete  in  its  action,  and,  with  due  care 
and  experience  in  its  use,  can  be  employed  just  as  readily 
and  quickly  as  the  knife.  Have  it  therefore  as  a  general 
rule,  for  which  however  I  give  no  more  special  instances 
than  these,  that  where  the  risk  of  a  cutting  operation 
would  be  appreciable,  and  you  can  substitute  for  it  the 
use  of  causiic  or  anything  that  shall  not  be  cutting,  you 
should  do  S3. 

Another  rule :  Be  quite  clear  about  carrying  out 
carefully  the  last  stages  of  all  operations.  I  suspect  that 
everybody  m  operating,  when  he  has  passed  through  the 
sort  of  mental  tension  in  which  he  performs  the  most 
difficult  part  of  what  he  has  to  do,  when  his  attention 
has  been  completely  occupied  in  some  difficult  task  to  be 
achieved,  next  feels  his  mind  relaxed,  his  attention  less 
keen,  less  ready  for  exercise  than  it  was  before.  Be  sure 
that  these  are  times  of  danger  to  your  patient.  As  soon 
as  the  attention  ceases  to  be  as  keen  as  possible,  you  are 
in  risk  of  doing  some  mischief.    That  strip  of  plaster 
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that  was  put  round  the  man's  thigh  was  an  instance  of 
this.  I  had  got  through  an  operation  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  the  whole  trouble  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  I  was  less  on  my  guard  than  I  was  before  ;  and  I 
overlooked  that  strip  of  plaster,  which,  had  it  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  operation,  I  should  assuredly  have  at  once 
seen  and  corrected. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  sponge  was  left  in 
an  abdominal  cavity  after  ovariotomy ;  and  of  another  in 
which  a  broken-ofF  blade  of  a  pair  of  bone-forceps  Avas 
*  left  deep  in  a  wound  made  for  the  removal  of  dead  bone  ; 
but  a  worse  result  than  in  either  of  these  followed  an 
oversight  in  a  case  of  my  own.    A  man's  nostiils  had  to 
be  plugged  after  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  fibrous 
polypus  from  Ms  nose ;  an  operation  of  muck  difficulty, 
and  much  doubt  in  its  course  as  to  what  next  should  be 
done.    I  had  completed  all  that  seemed  most  difficult 
and  important ;  and  then  came  the  condition  of  relaxed, 
comparatively  inattentive  mind  ;  and  one  of  mj  colleagues 
who  assisted  me  put  a  plug  into  the  posterior  nares. 
Through  inattention  the  plug  was  made  without  a  string 
attached  to  it  with  which  to  draw  it  out  again.    I  noticed 
it  directly  afterwards,  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  not  worth  disturbing  the  patient  again  to 
alter  it.    But  the  patient  died  of  that  plug,  fcr  it  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  his  nostrils,  except  by  thrusting  it  from 
before ;  and  thrusting  it  in  front  brought  on  another  hasmor- 
rhage  and  that  hcemorrhage  brought  on  deliriuu,  and  the 
delirium,  exhaustion ;  and  so  through  the  lack  of  a  piece 
of  string  in  the  right  place  the  man  died.    It  was  omitted 
only  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera^on  our 
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minds  were  less  intent  tlian  at  the  beginning,  less  watch- 
ful. All  the  danger  seemed  past  just  when  still  greater 
dfmger  was  at  hand. 

One  more  rule  I  will  give  you.  Look  very  carefully 
to  your  apparatus.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  wiD.  look 
very  carefully  to  the  edges  of  your  knives  and  your  saws 
and  all  things  that  are  mighty  to  handle  ;  but  look  to  the 
plaster,  look  to  the  ligatures  and  the  sutures,  and  all  the 
things  which  are  commonly  called  minor.  When  I  have 
seen  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
operate,  I  have  never  known  which  to  admire  most ;  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  skill  of 
hand,  or  the  exceeding  care  with  which  all  the  apparatus 
Is  adjusted  and  prepared  beforehand.  The  most  perfect 
plaster,  the  most  perfect  silk,  not  one  trivial  thing  left 
short  of  the  most  complete  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  final  success  of  their  operations 
has  been  due  just  as  much  to  these  smaller  things,  as  to 
those  greater  things  of  which  they  are  masters.  In 
contrast  with  their  work,  I  have  seen  operations  per- 
formed with  great  skill ;  and  a  piece  of  bad  plaster  or 
bad  silk,  or  something  left  at  home,  has  put  the  patient's 
life  in  danger.  Not  long  ago,  I  remember,  a  patient  had 
secondary  haemorrhage  after  an  operation,  and  the  reason 
was  that  the  sticking-plaster  was  bad.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  to  control  the  hcemorrhage  was  pressure  by 
plaster ;  the  plaster  slipped ;  and  the  patient  ultimately 
died  of  haemorrhage.  Many  an  operation  has  been 
spoiled  by  bad  silk,  or  bad  needles,  or  bad  something 
that  was  thought  too  trivial  for  care.    Surgery  could 
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supply  only  too  many  illustrations  of  the  wise  proverb 
against  those  that  despise  small  things. 

These  are  a  large  number  of  rules  for  you  to  observe ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  those  which  I  have  laid  down 
which  is  not  necessary,  I  will  not  say  for  ordinary  success 
in  surgery,  but  for  the  avoidance  of  great  calamities. 
Nay,  there  are  more  rules  than  these,  which  you  will 
soon  learn  for  yourselves  :  and  now,  if,  after  taking  all 
these  cares,  you  still  meet  with  calamities,  you  may  meet 
•  them  with  an  honest  consciousness  that  you  are  really 
able  to  say,  what  people  are  too  ready  to  say  in  a  mere 
useless  pretence,  that  you  did  your  best.    One  continu- 
ally hears  it  said,  '  I  did  my  best ;  but  these  things  will 
happen ; '  and  yet  what  a  man  has  called  '  doing  liis  best ' 
was  not  doing  so  well  as  he  had  done  before,  or  so 
well  as  he  will  do  next  time.    Let  me  urge  you  against 
this.    The  intense  dissatisfaction  that  follows  these  failures 
makes  one  very  ready  to  adopt  any  excuse  that  can  be 
given.    Men  constantly  say, '  These  things  have  happened 
to  better  men:  they  have  happened  to  this   or  that 
person  of  distinction  ;  so  I  need  not  be  surprised  at 
having  them.'   There  is  no  more  miserable  or  false  plea 
than  this.    Why,  if  you  know  that  another  man  has 
fallen  into  a  fault,  the  blame  for  your  falhng  into  the  same 
ought  to  be  much  greater,  not  less.    If  any  man  had  run 
into  a  pit  unawares,  and  you,  having  heard  of  it,  had 
run  into  the  very  same  pit,  it  would  not  exculpate 
you  to  say  that  a  better  man  than  yourself  had  run  into 
it  •  surely  the  blame  to  you  would  be  the  greater.  But 
there  are  some  people  who  seem  to  liave  a  happy  art  of 
foroettin^T  all  their  failures,  and  remembering  nothing  but 
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their  successes,  and,  as  I  have  watched  such  men  in  pro- 
fessional hfe,  years  have  always  made  them  worse  instead 
of  better  surgeons.  They  seem  to  have  a  faculty  of 
reckoning  all  failures  as  little  and  all  successes  as  big ; 
they  make  their  brains  like  sieves,  and  they  run  all  the 
little  things  through,  and  retain  all  the  big  ones  which 
they  suppose  to  be  their  successes  ;  and  a  very  mis- 
chievous heap  of  rubbish  it  is  that  they  retain. 

There  is  but  one  thino;  that  I  am  afraid  of  in  tellina; 
you  the  risks  and  dangers  that  I  have  met  with  ;  and 
that  is,  that  you  may  over-estimate  the  probabilities  of 
them,  and  be  afraid  of  the  responsibility  which  you  must 
undertake.  Well,  after  all,  this  incurring  of  responsibili- 
ties is  decided  rather  by  temper  than  by  knowledge. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  ready  for  anything ;  some 
that  under  difficulties  shirk  all  they  can.  But  of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  and  you  will  see  it  proved  not  only  in  surgery 
but  in  every  calling,  the  men  who  are,  most  ready  to  take 
responsibilities,  and  to  bear  them  lightly,  are  those  who 
can  best  estimate  beforehand  what  are  the  risks  and  the 
difficulties  they  incur  \  the  men  who,  knowing  what  is 
to  come,  can  therefore  face  it  most  bravely  and  with 
most  success. 

Therefore  study  fairly  and  fully,  beforehand,  all  the 
things  that  may  occur  to  you,  in  an  operation  and  after 
It :  make  yourselves,  as  far  as  you  can,  masters  of  each 
case,  and  generally  masters  of  your  whole  profession; 
and  then  you  will  neither  be  afraid  of  your  responsibili- 
ties nor  ashamed  of  your  foilures. 
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The  risks  and  calamities  of  operations  have  been  reduced 
even  during  the  few  years  since  the  foregoing  lectures  were 
given,  hut  they  still  are  too  many  and  too  great,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  lectures  may  help  in  still  further  reducing 
them. 

When  I  recollect  the  improvements  in  surgical  practice  of 
which  I  have  been  a  witness,  none  seem  to  me  more  gratifying 
than  those  which  have  not  only  diminished  the  mortality  after 
operations,  but  have  diminished  the  fever  and  all  the  other 
troubles  apt  to  follow  them.    No  one,  I  presume,  would  venture 
to  assign  to  each  improvement  its  share  in  the  diminution. 
Mr.  Lester's  practice  and  promulgation  of  his  antiseptic  treat- 
ment; Mr.  De  Morgan's  use  of  the  chloride  of  zinc;  sil- 
ver-sutures, acupressure,  torsion,  carbolised  catguUigatures, 
Esmarch's  elastic  bandage,  a  steadier  belief  that  the  healing  of 
wounds  is  a  natural  process  that  needs  only  to  be  undisturbed  ; 
these  have  been  the  chief  means  of  saving  life ;  and  with  them 
may  be  counted  the  constantly  increasing  care  for  healthy 
arrangements  in  hospitals  and  houses,  and  for  cleanHness  and 
simplicity.    But  I  suspect  that  another  thing  has  been  more 
potent  than  any  one  of  these,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  care 
in  watching  all  patients  submitted  to  operations,  and  in  rejecting 
the  unfit.    There  has  been  an  admirable  rivalry  for  success ; 
treatment  after  operations  has  come  to  be  the  most  interesting 
siibject  of  surgical  study;  and  everyone  proposing  or  adopting 
an  improvement  has  watched  personally  and  closely  the  patients 
submitted  to  its  use.    The  result  is,  I  believe,  that  the  total 
mortality  and  all  the  illnesses  after  operations  of  all  kinds  are 
not  more  than  half  as  great  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  But 
study  and  care  may  make  them  still  less,  and  will  certamly  do  so 
if  no  part  of  the  study  be  deemed  trivial. 
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The  characters  of  stammering  in  speech  are  so  well 
known,  and  may  be  so  often  studied,  that  we  may  take 
this  form  of  disease  as  the  type  of  a  class  including 
similar  affections  of  other  organs  than  those  of  speech, 
and  may  apply  to  all  the  same  generic  name  of  '  stam- 
mering.' 

Stammering,  in  whatever  organs,  appears  due  to  a 
want  of  concord  between  certain  muscles  that  must  con- 
tract for  the  expulsion  of  something,  and  others  that 
must  at  the  same  time  relax  to  permit  the  thing  to  be 
expelled.  Ordinary  stammerers  cannot  at  the  same  time 
regulate  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration  for 
the  proper  expulsion  of  air,  and  the  relaxation  of  those 
of  the  glottis,  or  (in  different  cases)  of  the  tongue  or  lips, 
for  permitting  the  expulsion  of  the  air  while  it  is  being 
made  vocal  and  articulate.  JSTumerous  as  are  the  varieties 
and  modes  of  speech-stammering,  this  discord  of  muscles 
is  in  them  all.  Its  dependence  on  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mind  is  in  fact  plain  enough,  in  theory  very 
difficult.  Perhaps  it  may  help  the  study  of  speech- 
stammering,  if  similar  disorders  be  watched  in  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  at  present  I  want  only  to  point 
out  the  facts  for  their  importance  in  our  practice. 
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Stammering  urinary  organs  are  not  rare;  and  they 
may  be  known  by  observing,  sometimes  in  the  same 
person,  the  exact  parallelism  between  the  difficulty  of 
expelling  urine  and  that  of  expelling  the  air  in  the  ordi- 
nary speech-stammering.    The  patient  can  often  pass  his 
urine  without  any  trouble,  especially  at  customary  times 
and  places  ;  and,  when  he  does  so,  the  stream  is  full  and 
strong,  and  he  has  '  nothing  the  matter  with  him.'  But, 
at  others  times,  he  suffers  all  the  distress  that  he  might 
have  with  a  very  bad  urethral  stricture.    He  cannot  pass 
a  drop  of  urine  ;  or,  after  a  few  drops,  there  comes  a 
painful  check,  and  the  more  he  strains,  the  less  he  passes ; 
and  then  complete  retention  may  ensue,  and  over-filling 
of  the  bladder.    In  these  characters,  the  case  may  closely 
resemble  one  of  the  ordinary  instances  of  so-called  con- 
gestive stricture,  in  which  rapid  sweUing  of  some  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  narrows  or  closes  the  part  of 
the  canal  which  is  least  capable  of  distension.    But  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  difficulty  arises  are,  in  the 
two  ■  cases,  very  different.     The  stammering  with  the 
bladder  occurs  in  just  the  same  conditions  as  the  stam- 
•mering  speech.    There  are  few  stammerers  in  speech  so 
bad  but  that  they  can  talk  or  read  fluently  when  they 
are  alone  or  with  those  whom  they  are  most  famihar 
with,  or  when  they  are  entirely  thoughtless  as  to  their 
manner  of  speaking.    Their  worst  times  are  when  with 
strancrers,  or  with  persons  or  in  places  that  are  associated 
in  their  minds  with  stammering.    It  is  just  so  with  the 
bladder  and  urethra.    One  patient  told  me  that,  although 
he  could  usually  pass  urine  well,  yet  there  was  one 
person  with  whom  nothing  could  induce  him  to  walk, 
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because  once,  wlien  he  was  with  her,  he  wanted  to  pass 
urme,  retired,  and  failed.    His  experience  of  the  effects  of 
association  of  thoughts  made  him  sure  that,  if  he  were 
again  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  distress  would 
come  on  him  more  intensely.    Another,  a  clergyman, 
always  passed  a  catheter  before  going  into  his  pulpit.  He 
had  often  had  nervous  troubles  with  his  bladder ;  and  once 
or  more,  having  felt  a  horrid  need  of  passing  urine  while 
he  was  preaching,  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
sermon,  unable  to  pass  any.    He  said  he  felt  sure  that, 
if  he  were  to  go  into  his  pulpit  without  the  assurance  of 
an  empty  bladder  which  his  catheter  (a  No.  12,  passed 
easily)  gave  him,  he  should  be  pressed  with  the  desire 
to  pass  urine,  and  then  should  have  retention.    As  a 
speech-stammerer  might  be  unable  to  utter  a  word,  so 
would  he  be  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine.  Again, 
another  patient  has  described  himself  as  driven  to  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  bring  about  the  association  of  ideas 
or  of  actions  with  which  he  best  succeeds  in  emptying 
his  bladder.    He  must  walk  up  and  down  his  room,  and 
stand  or  sit  in  some  customary  singular  posture,  and 
then  be  very  careful  not  to  dhrect  his  mind  either  too 
much  or  too  little  to  what  he  has  to  do,  and  then  to  let 
the  urine  run  as  inconsiderately  as  he  can. 

I  might  add  many  more  notes  of  the  seeming  caprices 
of  the  stammering  bladder  and  urethra ;  but  it  may 
suffice  tQ  say  that  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  stammer- 
mg  speech  find  in  them  their  parallel.  In  both  alike 
are  observed  the  strong  influence  of  habit  and  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  ;  the  effects  of  transient  changes  in  the 
vigour  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  need  of  a  justly  and 
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yet  almost  unconsciously  measured  exercise  of  the  ™ill, 
L  it  should  be  neither  more  nor  less  th^"  «»°"gh ; 
and  the  influence  of  distraction  of  mind  And  equally 
■  .  both  classes  of  patients  may  be  noticed  the  cotnc.den 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  and  he 
irX-relationship  with  persons  who  suffer  various  other 
forms  of  nervous  disorder. 

One  or  two  differences  may,  however,  be  noticed 
between  the  urinatT  and  the  speaking  organs,  m  their 
respective  stammerings.    The  former  cause  more  pain 
TlSadder,  unable  to  e.pel  its  contents,  becomes  fo 
;   me  the  s  at  of  the  feelings  of  distress,  tightness  and 
ur^rt  need  of  emptying,  which  are  felt  in  more  simply 
Mechanical  retention  of  urine;  and  it  becomes  more 
:^Se  and  more  irritable,  but  probably  rather  through 
L  constant  and  earnest  attention  of  the  mm^  than 
through  any  change  in  its  own  condition.    In  ca  es 

^  ontiuLm-iLry  stammering,  some  o^ 
hi  very  early  life,  and  some  of  which  I  have  known  for 
"    ^  1  T  Mve  seen  no  indication  of  any  supervemng 
many  years,  I  ^'■'"'^^        „f  nothing  appears 

organic  disease.    Attei  years  ui  .  ,,,„,,„i, 

wrong  but  the  manner  of  action  of  the  parts.  But  hou  h. 
To  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  their  stammenug  does  uot  iio- 
duce  structural  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  yet,  m  many 
t t  n  of  their  structural  diseases,  the  unnaiT  orga^. 
mstancob  tint  is  very  sensitive  aud  dis- 

become  very  '  nervous  -that  is,  ve  y 
orderly  in  their  nervous  systems;  and,  m  this  state  ti  y 
UntP  some  of  the  faults  of  stammermg.     Thus  m 
imitate  some  o  ^^^.^estion   of  the  mucous 

eTtwi  P^-ts  feel  that  a  great  part 
rt«ofpassing^rineisdueto.^^^^ 
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to  regulate  and  harmonise  the  urinary  muscular  acts. 
As  a  man  said  to  me,  '  If  I  could  stop  the  straining,  I 
could  do  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  ever  I  strain,  the  spasm 
comes-on.'  By  this  he  meant  that  he  could  not  duly 
moderate  the  action  of  the  expelling  muscles ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  these  began  to  act  too  vehemently,  those  that 
close  the  urethra  would  act  in  spite  of  him.  Just  so  a 
stammerer  sticks  fast  in  speech ;  and  the  faster,  the  more 
he  strains.  And,  in  similar  likeness  to  stammerers,  we 
may  see  that  most  patients  with  long  standing  obstruc- 
tion from  stricture  or  diseased  prostate,  or  whatsoever 
else,  resort  to  habits  or  postures,  or  mere  tricks,  by 
which  they  may  gain  the  advantage  of  association  of 
ideas  for  aichng  the  successful  use  of  their  muscular 
power. 

The  treatment  of  stammering  urinary  organs  has 
difficulties  similar  and  equal  to  those  of  treating  stammer- 
ing speech.    The  patient  must  try  to  educate  himself  to 
a  calm  control  of  his  muscular  power;  and,  on  any 
occasion  of  failure,  must  get  what  help  he  can  fVom  such 
mental  tricks  as  I  have  referred  to.    He  should  evade 
all  risks  of  difficulty  and 'all  the  conditions  in  which  he 
has  suffered  his  worst  failures.    He  should  do  anythino- 
rather  than  fail  to  pass  his  urine.    He  should  not  always 
yield  to  the  first  impulse  to  pass  it,  but  should  try  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  the  bladder  to  certain  fixed  hours 
of  the  day.    And  especially  he  should  learn  to  use  a 
catheter,  not  only  that  he  may  thus  relieve  himself  in 
case  of  absolute  need,  but  that  he  may  be  free  from  the 
enervating  dread  of  helpless  retention.    He  should  keep 
tis  whole  economy,  and  chiefly  the  secretion  of  urine 
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in  the  healthiest  state  he  can ;  for,  like  all  other  stam- 
mering, or  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  that 
of  the  urinary  organs  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 

the  general  health. 

The  characters  of  stammering  with  the  organs  of 
deo-lutition  may  generally  be  recognised  by  their  likeness 
to°those  of  urinary  stammering.    They  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  mechanical  obstructions  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  (Bsophagus,  whether  from  stricture, 
pouch,  or  other  hindrance,  but  also  from  the  difficulties 
of  swallowing   that  depend  upon  paralysis,  whether 
hysterical  (so  called)  or   senHe  or  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.    It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  try  ■ 
to  point-out  the  diagnosis  of  stammering  m  deglutition 
from  each  of  these  diseases.    The  common  ground  of 
diao-nosis  from  them  all  is  in  the  predominant  influence 
of  mental  association  in  the  stammering,  and  its  slight, 
if  any,  influence  in  any  of  the  other  difficulties.  Some- 
times swallowing  is  easy  and  unhindered;  at  others  very 
difficult,  especially  in  company,  or  when  the  trouble  is 
particularly  inconvenient,  or  the  mind  too  much  set  on 
it    Briefly,  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  stammenng 
with  the  urinary  muscles  might  be  repeated,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  that  with  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
both  may  be  studied  by  their  likeness  to  the  ordinary 
speech-stammering,  with  which,  indeed,  they  may  be 
associated  in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  family  A 
man  of  forty  with  well-marked  stammering  m  swallow- 
ing told  me  that  he  had  stammered  in  speech  durmg  ail 
his  earlier  life,  but  he  now  spoke  smoothly.  _ 
I  have  not  seen  cases  enough  to  be  able  to  discrimi- 
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nate  between  the  stammering  and  the  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  I  think  they  are  different  affections, 
but  I  need  more  opportunities  of  studying  them.  If  any 
one  will  investigate  them,  much  help  may  be  gained  from 
the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinton  in  the  '  Lancet '  for 
January  6,  1866,,  and  from  the  remarkable  case  of  fatal 
spasmodic  (or  stammering obstruction  of  the  oesophagus 
recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Power.^ 

I  believe  that  a  disorder  essentially  similar  to  stam- 
mering may  be  traced  among  the  cases  of  difficulty  of 
defsecation  not  due  to  organic  disease ;  but  it  requires 
more  study  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  devote  to  it.^ 


1  Lancet,  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

2  I  have  lately  seen  John  J  ,  aged  3^,  the  child  of  very  nervous  and 

excitable  parents.  He  has  been  slow  in  learning  to  speak,  and  now  stammers 
sometimes  a  little,  but  occasionally  very  badly.  Sometimes  he  passes  laro-e 
evacuations  without  pain  or  difficulty ;  but  often,  particularly,  his  father 
told  me,  when  his  speech-stammering  is  troublesome,  he  spends  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  in  futile  attempts  at  defaecation.  On  these  occasions  he 
becomes  very  excited,  running  about  the  room,  and  from  one  person  to 
another,  apparently  in  considerable  pain,  passing  his  urine  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, complaining  that  he  cannot  relieve  himself,  and  asbinc.  that  some 
one  should  rub  his  stomach.  If  he  is  soothed,  and  humoured°he  becomes 
quiet,  and  at  length  his  bowels  act.  Enemata  and  large  doses  of  purcratives 
had  failed  to  remove  his  trouble,  and  frequently  there  is  no  action  for  three 
or  four  days.  I  carefully  examined  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  could  detect 
neither  narrowing,  valvular  obstruction,  nor  anything  else  that  felt  unnatural 
in  either. — ^Ed.] 
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AftSB  systematic  lectures  on  the  clnef  injuries  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  it  may  be  useful  if  I  try  to  enforce  by 
particttlar  illustrations  some  of  the  general  prmc.ples  that 
1  stated  ;  and  it  may  secure  your  attention  if  I  use  the 
form  of  speaking  of  the  Cases  that  Bone-setters  Cm-e. 
For  few  of  you  are  likely  to  practise  without  having 
a  bone-setter  for  a  rival ;  and,  if  he  can  cure  a  case 
which  you  have  failed  to  cure,  his  fortune  may  be  made 

and  yours  marred. 

I  beheve  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  bone- 
setters  treat  injuries  of  joints,  of  whatever  kind,  with 
w  euchiog  and  other  movements  of  them.    The  proceed- 
ZTl  described  to  me  lately  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
rtvdl  marked  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  his  radius^ 
alhad  been  to  a  distmguished  bone-setter,  who,  with  a 
Jlance  at  the  wrist,  said:  'You  Im'  put  out  your  wrist 
■  £s  what  you  ha'  done  ; '  then  violently  stretched  and 
!7the  ioint  •  then  said :  '  Now  you  go  and  hold  that 
Tder  my  ump  •  »d,  after  the  cold  douche,  «ok  is 
fee    The  fracture,  being  none  the  better  for  this  txeat- 
t  wL  at  a  second  visit  a  few  days  later,  again 
ment,  was,  ai,  a  ov.  •  i  f  „    "Rnt  this  time, 

wrenched,  pumped  upon,  and  paid  foi.  But, 
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much  pain  and  swelling  followed ;  and  the  patient  had 
the  wisdom  to  call  himself  a  fool,  and  to  go  to  his"  usual 
medical  attendant ;  who  sent  him  to  me. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  the 
bone-setter,  every  injured  joint  is  '  put  out ; '  and  the 
one  method  of  cure  is  the  wrench  and  the  rough  move- 
ments, by  which  it  is  said  that  the  joint  is  '  put  in ' 


agam. 


Now,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  us  to  estimate,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  the  quantity  of  mischief  done  by  treat- 
ment such  as  this.  It  is  more  important  to  know  and 
consider  that  it  sometimes  does  good ;  that,  by  the  practice 
of  it,  bone-setters  live  and  are  held  in  repute ;  and  that 
their  repute  is,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  their  occa- 
sionally curing  a  case  which  some  good  surgeon  has  failed 
to  cure.  For  here,  as  in  all  similar  affairs,  one  success 
brings  more  renown  than  a  hundred  failures  or  mischiefs 
bring  disgrace.  The  patients  who  are  cured  never  cease 
to  boast  of  their  wisdom  in  acting  contrary  to  authorised 
advice  ;  but  they  who  are  damaged  are  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  hold  their  tongues. 

What,  then,  are  the  cases  that  bone-setters  cure  with 
their  practice  of  wrenching  ? 

First,  of  course,  they  have  a  certain  number  of  real 
fractures  and  dislocations  which  they  reduce,  and  of  old 
ankyloses  which  they  loosen.  Of  these,  I  need  say  no- 
thmg  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  their  practice  in 
these  cases  which  is  not  as  well  or  better  done  by  regular 
surgical  rules. 

Next,  there  is  a  rare  accident  which  a  wrench  may 
cure,  and  which,  if  you  are  not  on  your  guard,  you  may 
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fail  to  make  out ;  namely,  the  slipping  of  a  tendon.  I 

have  known  the  tendon  of  a  peroneal  muscle'  sUp  to  the 

front  of  the  outer  malleolus  ;  and  in  three  mstances  I 

have  known  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  middle  finger  shp 

over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx; 

and  here,  from  our  museum,  is  the  long  tendon  of  a  biceps 

slipped  from  its  groove.    Of  these  accidents,  the  first  two 

may  be  made-out  by  feeling  the  displaced  tendon  and  the 

o-ap  where  it  should  be  ;  the  third  may  be  at  least  guessed- 

at  bv  the  signs  which  Mr.  Soden  has  pointed  out  m  his 

Le  related  in  the  Uedko-CkimrgimX  TmmacHom; 

h  dight  forward  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  humeri^, 

t  Rawing  up  under  the  acromion,  and  the  p.n 

lower  end  of  the  biceps  on  stretching  it.    As  to  this  dis 

Xcement,  however,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  ever  so 

rZlv  made-out  as  to  be  fairly  reduced the  others  at 
certainly  maoe  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

f  w  th  lateral  pressure  and  sudden  stretching. 

Sm   otl er  tendons  may  shp,  I  believe,  like  these  ; 
tHe  Indon  of  the  popliteus  appears  very  hkely  to  do  so  ; 

d  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  bone-setter  ki.  occasionaUy 
T  JZlv  a  lucky  trick,  when,  with  wrenchings 
r;::l7o?'a  ioint,\e  has  made  some  dislodged 

*^"rreta"s;rof:i 

„  !  Xich  may  be  cured  with  wrenching  and  rough 
these,  wh  ch  may  i,^^  derangements 

:f~    Tri-ioint»  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 

2  Ser  V.  9.   See  Note  VII. 
1  See  Note  VI.  ^       ^^^^  ,  gee  Note.IX. 

s  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  21.^,  et  seq.. 
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seat  of  this  injury,  whatever  it  is  ;  but  the  like  occurs  in 
the  lower  jaw-joint ;  and  I  have  known  very  similar  signs 
of  injury  at  the  hip  abd  elbow.  The  most  marked  sign 
is  that,  while  the  joint  is  being  moved  in  some  ordinary 
action,  most  often  when  the  foot  rests  firmly  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards  on  the  leg, 
something  is  felt  slipping  or  suddenly  caught  between  the 
bones,  and  a  great  pain  comes  and  the  joint  is  locked. 
It  will  move  in  one  direction,  not  in  the  opposite  one  : 
just  hke  a  hinge  with  a  stone  in  it  (as  a  patient  described 
it  to  me).  The  locking  of  the  joint,  which  is,  usually,  at 
moderate  flexion,  is  soon  followed  by  effusion  of  fluid  into 
it,  and  other  signs  of  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  ;  and,  if  nothing  be  done,  these 
last  for  some  days,  or  even  for  some  weeks,  before,  with 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  joint  gradually  regains 
mobility. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  are  like  those  due  to  a  loose 
piece  of  cartilage  in  a  joint — a  much  rarer  condition. 
But,  with  loose  cartilages,,  joints  are  not,  I  think,  often 
locked  for  any  length  of  time  ;  they  are  stopped  witli 
extreme  pain  when  the  cartilage  gets  between  the  bones, 
but  it  soon  escapes  and  they  go  again.  In  some  of  the 
cases  of  what  I  am  calhng  locked  joint,  at  the  knee  or 
lower  jaw,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  interarticular 
cartilages  slips  and  is  nipped  between  the  bones.  We 
have,  in  the  museum,  a  cast  1  from  a  knee  in  which  it  is 
certain  that  this  happened.  But  in  some  cases  it 
seems  more  likely  that  a  fold  of  synovial  membrane, 
or   a   portion   of  capsule,    or  of  synovial  fringe,  is 

^  See  Note  X. 
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cauglit  and  nipped.  However  we  may  explain  the 
accident,  it  is  one  of  those  that  may  be  cured  by  the 
bone-setters.  Such  movements  as  theirs  are  not  always 
necessary;  and  none  should  be  practised  recklessly  or 
without  plan ;  but  force  may  be  requisite,  and,  if  used 
knowingly,  will  certainly  set  a  locked  joint  right  again. 

Sometimes  a  patient  learns  for  himself  how  to  unlock 
his  joint,  and  can  do  it  gently,  first,  in  the  case  of  the 
knee,  bending  and  then  with  slight  rotation  slowly 
stretching  it.  But  he  may  need  more  force  than  he  can 
use  for  himself;  and  you  may  apply  it  better  than  a 
bone-setter  can. 

In  the  case  of  the  knee,  the  'lock'  usually  takes 
place  with  the  joint  moderately  bent  and  the  leg  rotated 
outwards.    You  must  unlock  it  by  extremely  bending 
the  joint,  then  rotating  the  leg  inwards,  and  then  suddenly 
and  forcibly  extending  it.    In  the  same  manner,  for  any 
other  joint  that  appears  to  slip  and  lock,  you  must 
observe  the  direction  in  which  the  patient  can  easily 
move  it,  and  the  direction  in  which  movement  is  im- 
possible or  very  painful ;  then  you  must  move  it,  first, 
extremely  in  the  former  dhrection,  and,  secondly,  forcibly 
in  the  latter.    The  manoeuvre  is  sometimes  very  painful ; 
and  the  force  required  for  success   may  be  greatly 
augmented  by  muscular  resistance.    In  either  case,  the 
use  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  ease  both  the  patient 
and  yourself. 

A  fourth  set  of  cases  that  may  be  cured  with  wrench- 
ing or  other  forcible  movements,  includes  those  in  wliich 
injured  joints  are  held  stiff,  or  nearly  stiff,  by  involuntary 
muscular  action.    You  may  meet  with  such  cases  m 
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patients  of  any  age ;  but  tliey  are  most  frequent  among 
tlie  young.  Sometimes  after  well  treated  fracture  near 
a  joint ;  sometimes  after  a  sprain ;  sometimes  when  a 
joint  has  been  hit  hard — stiffness  remains,  which  is  due 
solely  to  muscular  action ;  and  this  stiffness  in  some  cases 
is  constant,  and  in  others  ensues  on  sHght  attempts  at 
motion. 

Any  joint,  I  believe,  may  be  in  this  condition  at  any 
time  after  an  injury.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  elbow, 
shoulder,  cervical  spine,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle ;  in  some 
instances  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  in  some,  several 
weeks.  You  may  know  this  muscular  kind  of  stiff  joint 
by  this,  among  other  signs:  that  the  stifihess  is  not  a 
dead  block,  as  if  by  meeting  of  displaced  bones,  nor  has 
rigid  resistance,  but  yields  a  little,  as  if  with  the  '  giving ' 
of  a  firm  elastic  substance  which  instantly  recoils. 
Besides,  you  may  generally  feel  the  muscles  in  action ; 
not  hard  and  vibrating  as  if  with  all  their  force,  but  firm, 
steady,  and  resisting.  If,  however,  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  diagnosis,  chloroform  will  settle  it.  As  soon 
as  the  patient  becomes  quite  insensible,  the  muscles  relax, 
and  the  previously  stiff  joint  becomes  freely  moveable. 

Herein  appears  the  best  mode  of  cure.  When  the 
patient  is  under  chloroform,  move  the  joint  quietly,  and 
then  confine  it  with  sphnts  in  a  posture  opposed  to  that 
m  which  it  was  stiff.  After  a  day  or  two,  it  may  be 
moderately  exercised,  douched,  and  shampooed ;  but  in 
the  intervals  of  tliis  treatment  the  joint  should  be  con- 
fined with  the  splints,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  becoming 
stiff  again. 

You  may  sometimes  see  another  condition,  very  like 
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this  involuntary  muscular  rigidity  of  joints,  in  young 
children.  If  one  of  its  hmbs  be  hurt,  a  young  child  will 
sometimes  hold  the  limb  steadily  in  one  position,  and 
complain  if  it  be  moved.  Thus,  a  child,  whose  thigh  has 
been  strained,  will  stand  on  the  other  leg  and  keep  the 
hurt  thigh  lifted  up,  as  if  for  extreme  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  or,  for  similar  hurts,  will,  for  even  many  days, 
keep  its  arm  close  to  its  side,  or  its  elbow-joint  steadily 
bent. 

Perhaps,  some  of  these  cases  are  the  same  as  those  I 
last  spoke  of ;  but  in  many  of  them  the  muscular  fixing 
of  the  part  has  seemed  to  me  not  involuntary.  It  is  more 
like  a  trick,  or  an  instinct  of  fright  lest  the  part  should 
be  hurt  again.  Certainly,  the  muscles  relax  instantly  in 
sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  when  the  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  them. 

I  suppose  that  bone-setters  would  cure  this  state  with 
then-  panaceal  pulHng ;  but,  happily,  they  are  aUowed 
to  have  but  httle  practice  among  children.  Happily,  I 
say,  for  children's  joints  are  much  more  imperilled  by 
violence  than  are  those  of  older  patients  ;  and  you  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  concluding,  when  a  child  holds  a  joint 
fixed,  that  there  is  really  no  disease  or  serious  injury. 
All  the  evidence  must  be  negative;  and  an  oversight 

may  be  disastrous. 

However,  you  need  not  use  any  kind  of  force  in  this 
kind  of  contraction  in  a  child.  If  the  part  be  only 
allowed  a  few  days'  rest,  it  will  get  well ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  seriously  damaged— in  which  case,  you  will  have 
done  well  by  avoiding  all  violence. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
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voluntary  character  of  the  muscular  rigidity  of  a  joint. 
You  saw  lately  a  girl  in  Lawrence  Ward  who  wilfully 
resisted  all  movements  of  a  hip  that  had  been  only 
shghtly  hurt.  If  a  bone-setter  had  wrenched  her  joint, 
it  might  have  served  her  right,  and  the  pain  might  have 
cured  her  temper.  But  she  recovered  just  as  well  when 
she  saw  that  she  did  not  deceive  us  and  was  not  pitied. 
You  may  expect  to  find  cases  of  joints  wilfully  held  stiff 
among  the  worser  sort  of  school-boys,  and  they  sham 
pain  as  well  as  stiffness.  It  is  lucky  for  them  when  they 
can  escape  punishment  or  disgrace  by  lying  and  letting 
the  bone-setter  be  believed,  when  he  professes  that  he 
has  '  put-in '  their  dislocations. 

Kow,  among  all  these  cases  of  muscular  difficulty, 
there  is  a  good  harvest  for  bone-setters;  and,  without 
doubt,  their  remedy,  rough  as  it  is,  is  often  real.  Yours 
may  be  as  real,  with  much  less  violence  ;  and,  with  better 
diagnosis  than  they  can  ever  make,  you  may  do  none  of 
the  harm  that  they  often  do. 

But  there  is  a  yet  larger  class  of  cases  which  bone- 
setters  sometu-nes  succeed  in  curmg  very  quickly ;  namely, 
ordinary  sprains.  - 

I  cannot  doubt  that  some  recently  sprained  joints 
may  be  quickly  cured,  freed  from  pain,  and  restored  to 
useful  power,  by  graduaUy  increased  violence  of  rubbing 
and  moving.  This  method  of  treatment  has  many  times 
been  introduced  into  regular  surgery ;  but  it  has  never 
been  generally  adopted,  or,  I  think,  long  practised  by 
any  one.  I  suspect  that  it  sometimes  does  no  good,  and 
sometimes  does  harm  enough  to  disgust  a  prudent  surgeon. 

I  believe  that  the  best  mode  of  applying  this  plan  of 
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treatment  is,  to  begin  by  handling,  rubbing,  and  pressing 
the  sprained  part  and  its  neighbouring  structures  very 
gently.    After  doing  this  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  rubbing  and  pressing  may  be  increased  in  hardness, 
and  the  joint  may  be  more  freely  moved,  especially  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was  forced  by  the 
accident.     Another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  thus 
spent,  is  to  be  followed  by  rougher  proceedings  of  the 
same  kind,  till  even  severe  pressure  and  wide  and  violent 
movements  can  be  borne  without  pain ;  and  then,  in  an 
hour  or  so,  the  cure  is  deemed  complete,  or  so  nearly 
complete  as  to  require  only  a  slighter  treatment  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  next  day. 

I  cannot  tell  you  in  what  kind  or  proportion  of  recent 
sprains  you  may  employ  this  treatment ;  indeed,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  use  it  at  all,  unless  by  way  of  trial  in  very 
healthy  men.    Eor  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  sometimes 
do  harm  ;  and  the  greater  quickness  of  cure  which  it  may 
achieve  is  not  worth  a  risk,  while  we  can  always  employ 
such  safe,  and  not  slow,  means  as  the  combined  rest  and 
support  of  the  sprained  parts  which  are  given  by  strapping 
or  the  starched  or  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.    In  short, 
this  rough-rubbing  and  hard-pulling  treatment  of  recent 
sprains  seems  to  me  one  of  those  dangerous  remedies 
which,  though  I  beheve  in  their  occasional  utility,  I 
would  rather  not  employ  till  I  can  discriminate  the  cases 
in  which  they  will  do  good  from  those  in  which  they  will 
do  harm. 

Such  discrimination,  difficuli  as  it  may  be  among 
recent  sprains,  is  not  very  difficult  among  old  ones ;  that 
is,  among  cases  in  which  the  ill  eflects  of  sprains  remain 
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long  unciired.  It  is  among  these  cases  that  bone-setters, 
and  especially  those  who  combine  rubbing  and  shampooing 
with  their  '  setting,'  gain  their  chief  repute,  and  not  with- 
out some  right. 

Among  '  old  sprains,'  you  will  find  a  strange  variety 
of  cases — chronically  inflamed  joints,  each  probably  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  the  constitutional  disease  or  unsoundness 
of  its  possessor,  and  loose  joints,  and  slipping,  and  creak- 
ing, and  weak,  and  irritable  joints,  and  many  more.  To 
all  these,  mere  bone-setting  does  harm,  or  no  good  ;  and 
rubbing  and  shampooing  are  of  httle,  if  any,  use  ;  indeed, 
to  a  really  inflamed  joint  they  would  generally  be  mis- 
chievous.   But  among  '  old  sprains  '  are  not  a  few  cases 
in  which  a  joint,  after  long  treatment,  remains  or  becomes 
habitually  cold.    It  is  generally  stiflish  and  weak,  sensitive, 
aching  after  movement,  or  in  the  evening  or  at  night, 
sometimes  swollen,  pufiy  or  oedematous,  but  not  with  an 
'  oedema  cahdum.'    Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  cold,  or,  at 
the  most,  not  warmer  than  the  healthy  fellow-joint. 
Among  these  cold  joints,  bone-setters  and  rubbers  gain,  as 
I  said,  great  repute ;  and  all  the  more  because  they  often 
get  the  cases  after  the  patients  have  become  tired  and  dis- 
contented with  a  rather  over-careful  surgery.  Admirable 
as  is  the  rule  of  treating  injured  joints  with  rest,  such 
rest  may  be  too  long  continued ;  and  in  every  case  in 
which  it  has  done  full  good,  it  must,  in  due  time,  be  left 
off.    With  rest  too  long  maintained,  a  joint  becomes  or 
remams  stiff  and  weak  and  over-sensitive,  even  though 
there  be  no  morbid  process  in  it ;  and  this  mischief  is 
mcreased  if  the  joint  have  been  too  long  bandaged,  and 
still  more  if  it  have  been  treated  with  the  cold  douche. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult 
to  decide  the  time  at  which  rest,  after  having  been  highly 
beneficial,  may  become  injurious ;  or  that  the  decision  is 
always  a  matter  of  grave  importance.    On  the  one  hand, 
you  and  the  patient  may  be  losing  time  through  over- 
caution  ;  on  the  other,  the  risk  may  be  incurred,  through 
rashness,  of  renewing  inflammation  in  a  damaged  joint. 
I  beheve  you  will  be  safe,  if  you  will  take  the  temperature 
of  the  part  for  your  guidance.    If  the  part  be  always 
overwarm,  keep  it  quiet ;  if  it  be  generally  cold,  or  cool, 
it  needs  and  will  bear  exercise  and  freedom  from  restramt 
of  bandages,  with  friction  and  passive  movements,  and 
other  similar  treatment  of  the  reviving  kind.    And  of 
this  you  may  be  the  more  sure  when  the  cold  integuments 
over  the  joint  are  dusky-pink  or  purphsh,  or  become  so 
when  the  limb  hangs  down,  and  when  there  is  little 
swelling,  and  when  pain  is  much  greater  than  is  accounted 
for  by  any  appearance  of  disease. 

I  do  not  know  whether  bone-setters  make  any  discri- 
mination among  these  cases  ;  and  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
adopt  their  rough  method  in  all  or  in  most  cases,  for 
though  they  may,  when  successful,  prove  emphatically  the 
utihty  of  movements  for  old  sprains,  yet  the  same  good 
may  be  more  safely  done  with  gentler  means  of  the  same 
kind.    Exercise  of  the  hurt  part  should  be  gradually 
increased,  and  always  followed  by  long  repose  ;  and  the 
frictions  and  shampooings  should  be  gradually  made 
harder  and  more  rough,  and  the  passive  movements 
gradually  extended.    Always,  the  part,  if  itself  cold, 
should  be.  by  any  means  except  bandages,  kept  warm ; 
and  always  the  patient's  constitutional  defects  should  be 
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watched,  and,  if  possible,  amended ;  for  very  commonly 
the  chief  hindrance  to  the  recovery  of  a  sprain  is  not  local, 
but  some  general  wrong — gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  or 
struma,  or  hysteria,  as  it  is  called. 

An  '  hysterical  joint '  is,  indeed,  sometimes  a  rare 
opportunity  for  a  victory  for  a  bone-setter.  Cold,  weak, 
useless  for  want  of  power  of  will,  intensely  sensitive, 
subject  to  all  the  seeming  caprices  of  a  disorderly  spinal 
cord  and  too  vivid  brain, — such  a  joint  as  this  may  be 
cured  by  the  sheer  audacity  with  which  it  is  pulled-about. 
If  nothing  in  it  but  its  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  in 
fault,  this  may  be  sometimes  cured  through  influence  on 
the  mind.  And  so  not  only  bone-setters,  but  the  workers 
with  Mesmerism,  and  tractors,  and  oils,  and  distant  or 
superficial  electricity,  can  sometimes  cure  hysterical  joints : 
for  the  patients  love  to  be  cured  with  a  wonder ;  and  the 
audacious  confidence  of  all  these  conjurors  is  truly 
wonderful. 

From  all  this,  you  may  see  that  the  cases  that  bone- 
setters  may  cure  are  not  few.  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  those  in  which  they  do  harm  are  numerous ;  but  the 
lessons  which  you  may  learn  from  their  practice  are  plain 
and  useful. 

Many  more  cases  of  injured  joints  than  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  thus  curable,  may  be  successfully  treated 
with  rough  movements— wrenching,  pulling,  and  twisting. 
The  cases  that  are  thus  curable  I  have  endeavoiu^ed  to 
pomt  out  to  you.  Be  on  the  watch  for  them.  But 
remember  always  that  what  may  be  treated  violently 
may  be  treated  more  safely  and  as  successfully  with  com- 
parative gentleness ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  you  may 
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very  advantageously  use  cliloroform  or  ether.  And 
remember,  also,  that  no  degree  of  violence,  not  even 
such  movements  or  exercises  as  I  have  advised,  can  be 
generally  safe  in  the  treatment  of  injured  joints,  unless 
when  directed  with  a  skilful  discernment  of  the  appro- 
priate cases. 

Learn  then  to  imitate  what  is  good  and  avoid  what 
is  bad  in  the  practice  of  bone-setters ;  and,  if  you  would 
still  farther  observe  the  rule,  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri, 
which  is  in  no  calling  wiser  than  in  ours,  learn  next  what 
you  can  from  the  practice  of  rubbers  and  plasterers  : 
for  these  also  know  many  clever  tricks  ;  and,  if  they  had 
but  educated  brains  to  guide  their  strong  and  pliant 
hands,  they  might  be  most  skilful  curers  of  bad  jomts 
and  of  many  other  hindrances  of  locomotion. 


Since  the  publication  of  this  lecture,  a  valuable  essay 
on  bone-setting  has  been  pubhshed  by  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood,i  has  thoroughly  learned  the  art,  and  practises 
it  skilfully.  He  fully  describes  the  several  methods  of 
manipulation,  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  value  when 

used  prudently. 

My  later  experience,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hood's  essay, 
makes  me  believe  that  my  account  of  the  'cases  that 
bone-setters  cm-e '  is  not  very  faulty.  I  have  made  some 
corrections  in  it,  and  have  some  things  to  add. 

Chiefly,  I  would  add  emphasis  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  mischief  of  keeping  injured  joints  too  long  at  rest, 
or  too  cold.    Too  long  rest  is,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most 

1  '  On  Bone-Setting,'  1871. 
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fi-equent  cause  of  delayed  recovery  after  injuries  of 
joints  in  nearly  all  persons  who  are  not  of  scrofulous 
constitution.  In  the  healthy,  the  chronic-rheumatic,  and 
the  gouty,  it  is  alike  mischievous;  and  not  only  to 
injured  joints,  but  to  those  that  are  kept  at  rest  because 
parts  near  them  have  been  injured.  Mere  lon^  rest 
stiffens  them,  and  makes  them  over-sensitive;  cold 
douches  and  elaetic  restraints  and  pressures  make  them 
worse,  and  nothing  remedies  them  but  movements, 
whether  forced  or  voluntary. 

I  have  seen  a  case,  in  which,  after  amputation  of  a 
finger  and  sound  heahng,  the  hand,  having  been  kept 
long  at  rest,  became  so  sensitive  that  the  slightest  touch 
was  intolerable,  and  even  the  vibration  of  a  chm^ch- 
organ,  while  the  patient  was  standing  near,  was  painful. 
The  hand  was  extremely  wasted,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  disease  in  it. 

Dr.  Hood's  essay  should  be  read  on  aU  these  cases, 
not  only  for  the  manual  treatment  which  he  teaches,  but 
for  the  signs  which  he  indicates  as  decisive  in  the  choice 
of  cases.  He  beheves  that  the  success  of  '  bone-settin^  ' 
in  them  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  adhesions  ;  and  this  may 
well  be.  I  have  seen  such  adhesions  in  the  ankle-joints 
of  legs  amputated  after  being  long  at  rest,  though  the 
jomts  had  not  been  evidently  inflamed  ;  and  Mr  Buthni 
has  related  a  case  of  ankylosis  of  a  knee-joint  in  a  limb 
which  was  long  kept  straight  for  the  treatment  of  a 
fractured  femur.  But  even  without  adhesions  a  joint 
long  at  rest  may  become  restrained  in  certain  movements 
by  the  gradual  shortening  of  all  those  parts  of  its  liga- 

'  'Trans.  Pathol.  Soc.'v  ol.  xxv.  p.  212. 
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mentous  structiiies  which  have  been  constantly  relaxed, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  very  painful  when  a  strain  is  put 
upon  these  shortened  structures  to  restore  them  to  their 

natural  length.  .  .  i  f 

Among  the  most  frequent  instances  of  pamtul  still- 
nesses induced  bv  long  rest  of  unhurt  joints,  are  those  of 
the  fingers  after  fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  and  especially 
after  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  And  this 
<.ives  me  occasion  to  say  that,  of  the  many  inventions  for 
treating  this  fracture,  all  are  bad  which  hinder  the  easy 
movement  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Another  set  of  instances  are  those  of  the  tarsus,  which, 
though  itself  unhurt,  may  remain  stiff  and  painful  after 
diseases  and  injuries  for  which  the  leg  has  been  long 
kept  at  rest.  These  are  not  met  with,  I  beheve,  when 
the  foot  has  been  kept  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  as 
in  every  such  injury  it  should  be.  In  this  posture  it  wiU 
bear,  without  strain  or  pain,  the  weight  of  the  body  when 

walking  is  resumed.  .    i    i  ^ 

Other  similar  groups  of  cases  might  be  cited  ;  but 
they  would  all  come  under  the  general  descriptions  of 
joints  becoming  stiff  and  painM,  or  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  ordinary  movements,  through  being  kept  too 
long  at  rest.    And  if  I  should  be  asked  how  soon  an 
■  injured  joint  may  be  safely  moved  or  allowed  to  bear 
weic^ht,  I  should  say,  generally,  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
durhig  any  considerable  part  of  the  day,  and  not  at  every 
part  tender  on  pressure,  and  not  painful  when  its  articular 
surfaces  are  pressed  together.    But,  particular^  judgments 
:  yLe  to  be  formed  in  the  cases  of  the  scrofulous 
71  hysterical,'  and  the  gouty  ;  in  the  first,  rest  is  seldom 
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too  long  ;  in  the  second,  seldom  too  short ;  in  the  third, 
the  general  health  must  be  considered. 

As  to  the  methods  of  moving  the  joints  thus  stiffened 
and  painful,  it  is  sufficient,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases,  if  the  patient  will  resolutely  use  them;  bearing 
some  pain  and  not  fearing  it  as  if  it  were  a  sign  of  disease 
either  present  or  impending.  In  the  worse  cases,  violent 
movements  must  be  used ;  and  I  beheve  the  best  will  be 
such  as  Dr.  Hood  describes.  Ether  or  chloroform  may 
be  used,  and  will  sometimes  save  violence  by  finding  that 
much  of  the  rigidity  is  only  muscular.  But  I  must  add 
that  in  all  but  the  shghtest  cases,  or  the  '  only  nervous,' 
the  forced  movements  are  only  the  beginnings  of  cures. 
The  popular  behef,  that  the  cure  by  bone-setting  is  com- 
plete at  once,  is  erroneous;  a  good  start  is  obtained  with 
great  eclat;  but  voluntary  resolute  exercises,  or  repeated 
forced  movements,  are  necessary  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  advantage  first  gained. 

I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  lecture,  a  set  of  cases 
which  are  said  to  be  sometimes  cured  by  bone-setters 
and  m  which,  after  strains  or  other  injuries  of  the  spine' 
stiffness  and  aching  long  remain,  and  especially  pain  or 
tenderness  over  one  spot  at  which,  the  patients  sometimes 
tell,  a  crack  or  a  shp  was  felt  at  the  time  of  injury  I 
have  seen  several  of  these  cases,  chiefly  in  nervous  and 
over-sensitive  women  and  girls:  bone-setting,  I  have 
heard  has  cured  some  ;  in  more,  I  know  that  it  has  failed  ; 
and  these  have  slowly  recovered  without  any  evident  in- 
fluence of  treatment. 
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On  these  and,  indeed,  on  aU  the  cases  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  I  recommend  the  study  of  Dr.  Hood's 
essay.  It  may  enable  any  surgeon  to  do  what  I  advised ; 
'  to  imitate  what  is  good,  and  avoid  what  is  bad  m  the 
practice  of  bone-setters.' 
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LECTUEE  I. 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  you  some  lectures  on  Strangulated 
Hernia,  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  practice,  and  one 
which  you  should  do  your  best  to  learn  while  here ;  for 
it  is  only  in  a  large  hospital  that  you  can  see  many  cases 
of  hernia,  and  only  by  the  study  of  many  cases  that  you 
can  prepare  yourselves  for  the  great  variety  with  which 
you  may  have  to  deal. 

Wliile  I  was  on  active  duty  at  the  hospital,  I  operated 
(in  the  hospital  and  in  private  practice  together)  on  about 
a  hundred  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  I  kept  full 
notes  of  nearly  all  these  as  well  as  of  some  m  which  my 
colleagues  operated.  It  is  from  these  notes,  and  from  the 
memoranda  of  several  chnical  lectures,  that  I  shall  draw 
materials  for  my  present  scheme. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  a  hundred  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia  should  be  sufficient  for  some  statistical 
deductions;  but  they  are  not  nearly  enough.  The 
varieties  of  hernia,  their  complications,  and  the  different 
conditions  of  people  in  whom  they  occur,  make  so  great 
a  variety  of  cases,  that  it  would  need  a  tabulation  of  at 
least  a  thousand  cases  to  obtain  conclusions  of  real  value. 
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I  shall,  therefore,  use  my  notes  and  recollections  only  to 
enable  me  to  tell  you  what  appear  to  be  truths  on  some 
of  the  most  important  practical  parts  of  the  subject. 

Our  first  subject  may  be  the  grounds  for  determining 
whether  a  strangulated  hernia,  or  one  supposed  to  be  so, 
is  to  be  submitted  to  operation.    Speaking  generally,  one 
may  say  that  when  in  a  case  of  hernia  signs  of  strangula- 
tion are  present,  and  reduction  by  the  ordinary  means 
cannot  be  accomphshed,  the  operation  for  reduction 
should  be  at  once  performed.    But  then,  what  are  the 
sufficient  signs  of  strangulation?  and  what  are  the  ordinary 
or,  better,  the  reasonable  means  for  reduction  without 
operation? 

In  all  well  marked  average  cases,  that  is,  in  such  as 
are  neither  slight  nor  very  severe,  neither  (as  some  divide 
them)  acute  nor  chronic,  these  following  may  be  regarded 
as  the  signs  of  strangulation  justifying  operation.  The 
hernia,  usually  reducible,  or  now  first  formed,  cannot  be 
reduced  by  reasonable  means.    If  not  recently  formed,  it 
is  larger  than  usual,  tense,  firm,  or  even  hard  ;  without 
impulse,  without  resonance  ;  painful,  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure, especially  at  its  mouth  and  neck.    The  bowels  do 
not  act,  though  they  may  often  be  felt  contracting,  and 
may  cause  much  colic  and  spasmodic  pam,  especiaUy 
at  the  navel  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach.    With  this  pain 
there  is  commonly  some  tenderness,  with  a  feeling  of 
tio-htness,  in  the  abdomen,  especiaUy  about  the  navel  and 
between  it  and  the  seat  of  the  hernia.    The  patient  is 
often  sick,  vomiting  nearly  all  the  food  and  drmk  that  he 
swallows  and,  besides,  a  quantity  of  gastric  and  biliary 
secretion  or  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  more 
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or  less  diluted.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  usually 
quickened  and  rather  feeble ;  the  patient  feels  and  looks 
restless,  low,  and  miserable — or,  as  it  called,  '  anxious.' 
He  cannot  sleep  or  eat ;  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  apt 
to  become  cold  shrunken  and  dusky. 

Whenever  all  these  things  are  observed,  and  when 
they  remain  after  such  reasonable  attempts  at  reduction 
without  operation  as  I  will  presently  speak  of,  you  may 
hold  that  the  operation  should  be  done  without  delay. 
Much  more,  if  possible,  should  it  be  done  if  these  things 
be  all  worse  than  I  have  described.  When  the  integu- 
ments over  the  hernia  are  inflamed,  thick,  sodden,  and 
ruddy,  or  emphysematous ;  when  the  whole  abdomen  is 
swollen,  tense,  and  tender;  when  the  vomit  is  just  like 
the  hquid  faeces  of  the  ileum  ;  the  pulse  very  rapid,  feeble, 
and  small ;  the  skin  cold  and  dusky  and  clammy ;  when 
the  patient  is  dim  in  sense  and  mind,  or  in  an  anguish  of 
misery  with  retching  and  hiccough ;  when  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  these  elements  of  what  the  old  writers 
called  a  miserere  are  combined  ;  then,  without  trying  any 
other  method  of  reduction,  you  must  instantly  operate, 
though  you  may  have  only  the  slenderest  hope  of  doing 
good,  and  a  serious  fear  of  seeming  to  do  harm. 

Thus  far,  one  may  speak  very  positively.  In  the  cases 
which  I  have  sketched,  these  are  the  sufficient  signs  of 
strangulation ;  and  if  the  hernia  cannot  be  safely  reduced 
without  operation,  the  operation  must  be  done.  But  you 
will  not  see  many  cases  without  seeing  some  in  which, 
although  the  hernia  may  be  irreducible,  yet  the  signs  of 
strangulation  are  very  shght,  obscure,  incomplete,  or  in 
some  other  way  not  suflScient  to  make  it  nearly  certain 
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that  the  operation  is  necessary.    It  is  an  easy  rule  for  all 
these  cases  that,  whenever  you  suspect  that  a  hernia  is 
strangulated,  you  should  operate.    If  you  will  follow  this 
easy  rule,  you  will  do  some  very  bad  surgery  ;  you  will 
kill  a  few  patients  whose  lives  you  ought  to  save ;  and" 
you  will  make  many  ill  for  two  or  more  weeks  who  might 
be  well  in  as  many  days  or  hours.    You  must  avoid  the 
easy  rule,  and  learn  the  hard  one  of  discriminating  the 
cases  that  require  operation.    You  must  learn  to  dis- 
criminate those  in  which  the  operation  must  be  done  at 
once,  without  any  previous  attempts  at  reduction,  and 
those  in  which  before  operation  one  or  more  attempts  at 
reduction  should  be  made  with  ether,  chloroform  or 
other  helps.    Tor  the  purpose  of  discrimination,  let  it  be 
your  design,  in  each  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  not  to 
choose  any  measure  for  its  reduction  till  you  have  fairly 
weighed  the  signs  of  strangulation  of  which  I  have 
spoken.    For  convenience  of  thinking,  you  may  divide 
them  into  local  symptoms,  including  all  the  chai'acters 
of  the  hernia  itself,  and  the  remote  or  general  symptoms, 
especially  the  inactive  bowels,  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
the  vomiting,  the  pulse  and  respiration, -and  the  general 
condition.    I  will  try  to  tell  how  each  of  these,  in  its 
several  degrees,  may  be  estimated. 

1.  First,  of  the  local  symptoms,  the  irreducibihty  of 
the  hernia,  its  unusual  size,  its  tension  or  hardness,  and 
the  others  which  I  enumerated,  a  few  rules  may  include 
all  that  I  can  tell.  It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of 
irreducibility  last ;  for,  though  it  may  seem  as  if  it  should 
be  the  condition  decisive  for  operation,  it  is  really  a 
fallacious  sign  of  strangulation  ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
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no  trial  should  be  made  to  test  its  existence.  As  for  the 
other  local  symptoms,  their  presence,  in  even  a  marked 
degree,  is  not  decisive  of  strangulation,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  need  of  operating  when  the  remoter 
signs  are  not  present.  For  the  local  symptoms  may  be 
found  when  a  hernia  or  its  sac  is  acutely  inflamed, 
though  not  strangulated.  In  this  state,  which  may  follow 
injury,  or  even  arise  spontaneously,  a  hernia  may  become 
quickly  larger  than  ever,  firm  and  very  tense,  without 
impulse,  very  painful  and  tender,  hot  and  red,  and  not  at 
once  reducible  by  any  fair  means.  The  sac  may  suppurate, 
the  integument  may  slough  ;  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
strangulation  and  no  need  of  an  operation.  I  have, 
indeed,  only  once  seen  this  sloughing  of  the  integuments 
over  a  hernia ;  but  the  case  is  not  likely  to  be  without 
parallel,  and  was  a  glaring  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
local  signs  of  strangulation. 

A  very  stout  elderly  lady  had  a  large  umbilical  hernia, 
which  became  painful,  tender,  and  irreducible ;  her  bowels 
did  not  act,  and  she  felt  sick,  but  did  not  vomit.  There 
appeared  no  urgent  need  for  operation,  and  she  was  one 
m  whom  an  operation  was  not  to  be  undertaken  hghtly. 
But,  after  three  days'  watching,  during  which  the  local, 
but  not  the  remoter,  signs  had  somewhat  increased  in 
severity,  I  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  thin  integu- 
ments covering  the  hernia  had  rapidly  sloughed.  I 
operated  at  once,  though  with  little  hope  of  doing  good  ; 
for  I  supposed  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  must  also  have 
at  least  partially  perished.  But  they  were  not  even 
severely  strangulated  ;  the  mouth  of  the  sac  was  too  small 
for  their  return,  but  they  were  not  tightly  girt,  and  the 
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intestine  was  only  moderately  congested.  The  sloughing 
of  the  integuments  seemed  due  to  inflammation  in  a  very 
feeble  person  and  an  ill-nourished  part ;  and  with  the 
same  feebleness  the  patient  died  on  the  day  after  the 
operation. 

You  may  find  then,  and  not  rarely,  that  the  local 
characters  usually  present  in  a  strangulated  hernia  may 
be  imitated  in  an  inflamed  hernia  which  is  not  strangu- 
lated.   And,  though  very  rarely,  many  of  the  remoter 
signs— the  constipation  and  the  vomiting,  the  quickened 
pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  rest— may  exist  when  a 
hernia  is  inflamed  but  not  strangulated.    How,  then, 
can  you  discriminate  ?    Generally  thus  :  in  the  inflamed 
hernia,  without  strangulation,  the  local  signs  precede,  and 
greatly  predominate  over,  the  remoter  and  general  signs  ; 
while,  in  a  hernia  which  is  inflamed  after  becoming 
strangulated,  the  remoter  and  general  signs  will  still  pre- 
dominate over  the  local,  and  the  history  will  tell  that 

they  preceded. 

These  means  of  discrimination,  however,  wiU  not 
always  suffice.    You  will  meet  with  cases  in  which  you 
will  be  uncertain  whether  the  hernia  be  only  inflamed 
and  irreducible,  or  strangulated  and  inflamed ;  but  in 
these  cases  you  must  not  be  uncertain  of  your  practice. 
If  you  cannot  very  easily  reduce  the  hernia,  you  must 
operate.    The  risk  of  operating  on  a  hernia  which  is 
inflamed  and  not  easily  reducible  is  very  small,  m  com- 
parison with  the  risk  of  leaving  one  which  is  inflamed 
and  strangulated;  and  even  if  you  can  find  reasons  for 
waitincT,  it  must  be  with  the  most  constant  oversight,  for 
an  inflamed  and  irreducible  hernia  may  at  any  time 
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become  strangulated,  and  will  certainly  do  so  if  not  re- 
lieved by  rest  and  other  appropriate  treatment. 

For  a  second  rule :  if  the  remoter  signs  of  strangula- 
tion be  present,  the  local  signs  are  urgent  for  speedy 
operation  in  the  .same  degree  in  which  they  are  marked, 
or  in  even  a  greater  degree ;  for  severe  strangulation  is 
often  associated  with  slight  local  symptoms. 

But,  to  judge  rightly  from  the  local  symptoms,  each 
may  need  to  be  carefully  weighed  as  evidence  for  the 
necessity  of  operating,  or  of  adopting  other  methods  of 
reduction. 

In  reference,  then,  to  the  chances  of  reducing  a  hernia 
without  operation,  it  is  a  bad  omen  when  one  has  quickly 
come  down  much  larger  than  ever  before.  A  great 
majority  of  patients  give  this  as  the  beginning  of  their 
troubles.  Sometimes  they  tell  that,  while  making  a  great 
effort,  they  felt  the  descent  come  larger  than  ever  ;  that 
they  felt  some  pain  or  more  than  usual  increase  in  the 
hernia,  and  could  not  reduce  it  in  the  customary  way. 
More  often  the  larger  descent  has  happened  without 
apparent  cause.  While  the  patient  was  sitting,  or  in  bed, 
or  quietly  walking,  the  descent  has  occurred;  but, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  it  has  seemed  connected  with 
some  diarrhoea,  or  cohc,  or  spasmodic  pain,  or  with  some 
kind  of  turbulent  movement  of  the  intestines,  for  some 
hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  before  the  descent.  In  some 
cases,  moreover,  the  unusual  size  of  the  hernia  is  attained 
at  once  ;  in  others  by  gradual  increase.  In  some  it  very 
quickly  becomes  painful ;  and  these  are  rather  less  likely 
to  be  reduced  than  those  in  which  pain  follows  more 
slowly. 
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I  cannot  give  you  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  unusual  descents  of  hernisB  or  of  their  becoming 
strangulated ;  but  let  them  teach  you  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  notion,  that  some  unusual  or  starthng  event  is 
necessary  as  a  cause  for  the  strangulation  of  an  old  herma. 
I  believe  it  may  be  held  as  a  safe  rule  in  practice,  that 
the  more  a  recently  descended  hernia  exceeds  its  usual 
size,  the  less  is  the  probabihty  of  its  being  reduced  with- 
out operation  ;  and  I  think  that  the  probability  becomes 
the  less,  the  more  the  size  of  the  hernia  continues  slowly 
to  increase ;  for  not  a  few  of  those  that  have  suddenly 
become  very  large,  and  then  have  not  increased,  may  be 
reduced  without  operation,  if  the  patient  be  put  under 
ether  or  chloroform  soon  after  the  descent. 

Similarly,  when  general  signs  of  strangulation  exist, 
the  harder  and  more  tense  a  hernia  is,  the  less  is  the 
chance  of  reduction  without  operation.      The  hardness 
may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  conditions  ;  but,  to 
whatever  it  may  be  due,  it  is  an  untoward  sign.    It  is 
especially  so  if  the  hernia  be  a  small  one.    In  large 
hernia,  the  hardness  may  chiefly  be  felt  at  and  near  the 
neck  and  mouth  of  the  sac,  especiaUy  in  inguinal  hernisB ; 
and  you  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  sac  which 
is  soft  and  flaccid  everywhere  except  at  its  mouth ;  for 
there  may  be  strangulated  intestine  in  the  mouth  of  the 
sac  though  the  rest  contain  only  soft  omentum  or  flmd 
lot  sufficLt  to  distend  it.    Nay,  you  must  not  let  even 
a  wholly  soft  condition  of  the  hernia,  or  an  open  external 
'iL  weigh-down  against  the  well-marked  general  sign 
oTLngdation ;  for  the  piece  of  intestine  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  sac  may  be  too  small  to  give  a  sensation  of  hard- 
ness, or  the  whole  hernia  may  be  omental. 

Again,  if  the  general  signs  of  strangulation  exist,  the 
more  painful  and  tender  a  hernia  is,  the  less,  speaking 
generally,  is  the  chance  of  reduction  without  operation. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  rule  holds  less  for 
recent  than  for  old  herniee.  A  recent  hernia  may  be 
horribly  painful,  apparently  because  of  the  tension  of  the 
stretched  fibrous  tissues  about  the  sac's  mouth.  Yet  such 
an  one  may  commonly  be  reduced  with  the  help  of  chloro- 
form ;  but  an  equally  painful  old  hernia,  or  one  that  has 
slowly  become  thus  painful,  may  require  speedy  operation. 
And  the  operation  must  be  all  the  more  certainly  done 
when,  together  with  any  of  the  remoter  signs,  there  are 
other  local  signs,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  coverings 
of  the  sac,  suppuration,  emphysema,  or  the  like.  These 
are  imperative  for  operation,  without  any  previous  attempt 
at  reduction. 

And  for  another  rule  :  if  the  remote  signs  of  strangu- 
lation be  well  marked,  and  the  hernia  cannot  be  other- 
wise reduced,  you  must  operate,  though  there  may  be  no 
marked  local  sign  at  all.  Or,  even  beyond  this,  if  the 
general  signs  of  a  strangulated  hernia  be  present — the 
constipation,  vomiting,  and  others — and  there  be  any- 
where a  swelling  which  may  be  a  hernia,  though  it  seem 
not  likely  to  be  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  operation  must 
be  performed  at  the  seat  of  that  swelling. 

Eeasons  enough  for  this  rule  may  be  found  in  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  local  signs  of  a  strangulated 
hernia  are  so  httle  marked  that  the  patient,  having  his 
attention  spent  on  the  misery  of  his  vomiting  and  epigastric 
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pain,  and  other  symptoms  remote  from  the  hernia,  says 
nothing  of  the  hernia  itself.  In  not  a  few  of  my  recorded 
cases,  the  hernia  had  been  overlooked  for  a  day  or  more  ; 
and  the  patient  had  been  treated  for  spasms,  cohc, 
dyspepsia,  or  some  other  imitated  disease,  while  the 
hernia  was  obscurely  becoming  hopelessly  strangulated. 

This  last  rule,  of  operating  though  there  be  no  local 
signs  of  strangulation,  may  lead  you  into  trouble  ;  into 
the  trouble  and  discredit  of  performing  an  useless  opera- 
tion, and  seeming  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
But  this  you  must  face  ;  it  is  just  in  instances  such  as 
this  that  surgery  must  incur  the  risk  of  seeming  to  do 
harm  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
I  have  operated  thus  uselessly  in  three  cases.    One  was 
an  irreducible  umbihcal  hernia,  in  which  there  was  no 
strangidation,  but  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  strangula- 
tion, caused  by  (I  believe)  gall-stones.    Another  was  a 
simple  femoral  hernia,  with  an  internal  strangulation  of 
a  piece  of  intestine  far  away  from  it.    The  third  was  an 
inguinal  hernia  with  the  same  complication.    All  the 
padents  died,  and  my  operations  seemed  worse  than  use- 
less failures.    But  you  must  face  this  risk  of  seeming 
wrong. 

You  may  have  to  go  further  than  in  these  cases ;  and 
if,  for  instance,  a  patient  have  two  hernia  that  are  irre- 
ducible, and  signs  of  strangulation,  and  you  cannot  tell 
which  is  strangulated,  you  must  operate  on  both.  I  saw 
Mr.  Stanley  do  this;  and  no  one  could  blame  him, 
though,  when  death  followed,  it  was  found  due  to  an 
internal  strangulation  distinct  from  both  the  herniiE. 

These  are  the  chief  rules,  so  for  as  I  have  been  able 
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to  learn,  according  to  which  you  may  use  the  local 
symptoms  of  a  supposed  strangulated  hernia  as  a  part  of 
the  evidence  for  determining  for  or  against  an  operation 
for  reduction.  And  to  these  it  may  be  briefly  added 
that  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  less  severe  in  the 
old  than  in  the  young ;  in  old  hernite  than  in  new  ;  in 
omental  hernice  than  in  intestinal. 

Let  me  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  guidance  to  be 
derived  from  the  remoter  symptoms  ;  and,  first,  from  the 
inaction  of  the  bowels.  This  inaction,  or  rather  this 
hindrance  of  expulsion,  is  a  nearly  constant  sign  in 
strangulated  hernia,  but  occurs  in  so  many  other  cases 
that  its  sole  presence  is  of  httle  weight  among  motives 
for  operating.  Its  absence  is,  rather,  that  which  needs 
study. 

One  or  more  actions  of  the  bowels,  after  other  signs 
of  strangulation  have  set-in,  are  of  no  weight  at  all 
against  the  propriety  of  operating.  They  commonly 
occur,  because  usually  after  strangulation  the  part  of  the 
bowel  below  the  constricted  part  empties  itself.  These 
actions  of  the  bowels  are  not  to  be  counted  on  either 
side  of  the  question  about  reducibihty  or  operation ;  and 
even  a  regular  and  frequent  action  is  not  an  absolute 
prohibition,  for  the  strangulation  may  involve  only 
omentum,  or  only  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
portion  of  intestine.  In  these  conditions,  f^ces  may  pass 
along  the  canal  and  be  discharged. 

I  had  to  see  a  lady  for  what  was  considered  an 
abscess  in  her  groin.  The  swelling  was  just  over  the 
femoral  ring,  and  contained  fluid  and  air.  I  punctured 
It,  and  let  out  pus  and  air  and  liquid  fjEces,  and  presently 
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I  found  a  piece  of  hernial  sac  sloughed-off  and  lying  in 
the  abscess.    This  and  the  history  of  the  case  proved 
that  the  hernia  had,  about  a  week  previously,  descended 
when  the  patient  felt  a  sudden  pain  while  driving.  The 
hernia  was  so  small  that  it  was  overlooked;  its  pain  and 
the  griping  which  it  caused  were  thought  due  to  cohc, 
and  were  so  treated.    The  bowels  acted  sufficiently,  and 
gradually  the  httle  hernial  sac  and  its  enclosed  piece  of 
the  intestinal  wall  died  and  sloughed-off.    Then  came 
the  signs  of  abscess  over  the  femoral  ring,  and  its  outlet; 
and  this  was  followed  by  complete  heahng  and  many 

years  of  health. 

However,  such  cases  as  this  are  very  rare ;  and  you 
may  hold  by  the  general  rule,  that  you  should  not  operate 
when  the  bowels  act  frequently  or  regularly,  unless  aU 
the  other  signs  of  strangulation,  both  local  and  remote, 

be  well  marked. 

The  state  of  the  abdomen  is  as  little  or  less  decisive 
in  cases  in  which  you  may  be  in  doubt.    Of  course,  if  it 
be  sensitive  and  tender  on  pressure,  either  everywhere 
or  in  parts  near  the  hernia,  stiU  more  if  it  be  distended 
and  the  muscles  hard,  this  is  an  addition  to  the  reasons 
for  operating,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  reasons  for  feanng 
that  you  may  be  too  late.    It  is  more  to  be  remembered 
that  when  the  abdomen  is  not  tense  or  tender,  when  it 
may  even  feel  nearly  natural,  yet  you  must  operate  if 
other  signs  of  strangulation  be  present,  and  the  hernia 
cannot  be  put  back.    Eor  the  changes  of  the  abdomen 
are  not  common  near  the  beginning  of  strangulation,  and 
to  wait  for  them  would  often  be  to  wait  too  long. 

If  I  were  asked  which  of  the  signs  of  strangidation  1 
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would  most  rely  on  as  commanding  the  operation,  I 
should  certainly  say  the  vomiting.    Time  after  time,  when 
the  other  signs  were  feebly,  if  at  all,  marked,  the  vomiting 
has  been  a  sufficient  guide  to  a  timely  operation.  Many 
times,  when  all  else  was  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  rash  to 
operate,  the  vomiting  proved  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  rash  to  wait ;  and  not  one  instance  can  I  find 
in  my  notes  in  which  neglect  of  the  import  of  vomiting 
was  not  proved  to  be  unwise.    You  had  better  hold  the 
rule  complete,  that,  when  a  patient  has  a  hernia,  recently 
become  irreducible,  and,  with  this,  vomiting  which  cannot 
be  clearly  assigned  to  something  independent  of  the 
hernia,  you  should  operate.    I  am  obliged  to  say  recently 
become  irreducible,  because  a  patient  with  an  old  irre- 
ducible hernia  may  vomit,  as  any  one  else  may,  without 
any  reason  for  suspecting  strangulation ;  though  in  even 
these  old  cases  you  must  be  very  watchfid  lest  the  vomit- 
ing be  an  early  sign  of  strangulation.    But  the  rule  is 
safe  that  recent  irreducibility  and  volniting  are  enough 
to  justify  the  operation,  even  though  there  be  no  other 
signs  of  strangulation  present.    Much  more  must  the 
operation  be  deemed  necessary  when  with  these  the 
other  signs  of  strangulation,  in  even  shght  degrees, 
coincide. 

And  in  thus  judging  of  the  vomiting,  do  not  be  too 
scrupulous  as  to  its  manner  or  its  products.  There  are 
indeed  some  notable  modes  of  vomiting  when  intestine 
is  strangulated.  The  patient  vomits  aU  he  drinks,  and 
that  soon  after  taking  it ;  and  besides,  he  vomits  fluids  of 
his  own  secreting;  and  this  vomiting  is  commonfy  (at 
least  in  the  later  stages),  with  gushes  of  large  quantities 
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of  fluid,  witliout  much  retching  or  violence,  as  if  the 
stomach  slowly  became  full  of  its  own  secretions  and  of 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  and  then,  without 
any  preceding  nausea,  suddenly  emptied  itself. 

When  you  see  these  kinds  of  vomiting  with  a  hernia 
lately  become  irreducible,  or  even  with  any  swelhng  that 
may  be  a  hernia,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  must  operate 
But  do  not  wait  for  any  supposed  characteristic  mode  ot 
vomiting ;  do  not  be  misguided  by  the  absence  of  some 
peculiar  fluid  ;  nay,  do  not  be  misguided  by  the  absence 
of  aU  vomiting  ;  for  I  have  known  it  absent  m  the  case 
of  a  very  large  hernia,  which  was  certainly  strangulated, 
and  on  which  I  operated  successfully.    And  do  not  be 
misguided  by  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  severity  or 
in  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  or  by  the  vomiting  having 
begun  as  soon  as  the  hernia  descended  ;  for  this  it  often 
does    Any  kind  of  vomiting,  if  it  be  repeated,  is  enough 
to  justify  operation  in  a  hernia  recently  become  irre- 
ducible.   Let  me  tell  an  illustrative  case,  which  taught 
me  the  more  because  it  occurred  in  one  whose  Me  was 
of  great  value.   He  was  elderly  and  weakly,  but  labonous 
L  literature.    For  three  days  after  the  descent  of  a  hernia, 
iiTcould  not  be  reduced  as  it  usually  had  been  the. 
was  not  a  single  sign  of  strangulation,  except  this  irre^ 
ducibihty,  constipation,  and  occasional  vomitmg.  He 
So  p  in  m  or  near  the  hernia .  no  feeling  or  ^pec 
of  illness ;  no  hardness  or  tension  of  the  sac  ■  and  the 
tX<^  ;as  only  occasional,  and  there  were  often  many 
C  of  interval.    But,  after  the  three  days  abdominal 
1  „„lv  set  in  with  coldness  and  faiutness  and 
rtc::fn::rWi;-ntwohoursIoperated;butitwas 
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too  late  ;  peritonitis  had  already  begun,  and  the  operation 
was  useless  or  worse  than  useless.  He  died  in  twenty 
hours. 

Cases  like  this  are  fi^equent.  All  seems  pretty  well ; 
and  then  comes  an  inrush  of  indomitable  symptoms.  The 
hernia  is  not  acutely  inflamed  ;  the  patient  is  not  greatly 
distressed  ;  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  better,  and  the 
similar  flattery  of  his  friends  is  yet  stronger  :  all  are  averse 
from  operation,  and  you  can  hardly  persuade  yourself  to 
be  resolute  about  it.  But  there  should  be  no  hesitation. 
I  lost  the  chance  of  saving  this  man's  life,  by  under- 
estimating the  importance  of  occasional  vomiting  as  a 
signal  for  operation.  If  you  lose  such  chances,  you  will 
be  still  more  blameworthy;  for  you  will  have  had  more 
warning  than  ever  I  had. 

And  once  more ;  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  cessation 
of  vomiting  in  the  extreme  condition  of  strangulated 
hernia.  This  sometimes  happens;  but  it  is  a  token  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good,  if  general  improvement  do  not 
coincide  with  the  cessation  of  vomiting.  So,  again,  sick- 
ness may  be  stopped  by  narcotism ;  but  here  again  there 
IS  no  evidence  of  such  general  improvement  as  might 
justify  waiting. 

In  the  recent  stages  of  strangulation,  if  it  be  not 
very  acute,  the  respiration  and  pulse  are  Httle  aflected. 
The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  and  at  first  may  be  full 
and  firm.  I  find  that  it  was  between  80  and  90  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  ordinary  cases  which  I  have  re- 
corded ;  and  the  respirations  are,  generally,  I  think,  in 
due  proportion  to  the  pulse.  As  the  other  signs  of 
strangulation  become  more  marked,  these,  I  think,  always 
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coincide  «th  them.   Tl,e  pulse  usually  —  f 
feebler,  smaller,  unless  indeed  after  the  warm  b^h  when 
its  strength  and  si.e  may  be  greatly  mcreased,  the 
respiration,  I  think,  keeps  pace  with  the  pulse. 

'Thus,  ^hese  signs  corroborate  the  others  m  urgmg  to 
an  operation.  I  ha.e  not  any  notes  or  ^^'^^^^ 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  or  respiration  was  so  nconsistent 
'Zl.r  signs  of'strangulation  as  e>«>er  -  ^-j^^  » - 

i:;hr;i  be  strLgnlation,the  P"d  -athmg 
should  increase  in  fcequency,  you  may  bel  eve  that  there 

s  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  reasons  for  op« 
Lastly,  as  to  the  patient's  aspect  and  general  condi- 

,.^.X\hatisdeM..n^^^^^^^^^ 

riurrr;  1       sho^d  r^her  call  it  an 

TpressioB  of  distress  or  of  misery;  but,  however  you 
expression  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^  ,t 

^ay  name  it,  be  caretal  ^  „lated 

before  deciding  that  It  IS  ngra  o  p  ti,p  more  he 

hernia    The  worse  a  patient  looks  or  feels  ;  the  more  Le 
tTshrunken,  worn,  and  old-aged  ;  the  more  miserable 
5  s  nt ions ;  'the  more  is  it  unlikely  *at  h—lated 
,     ■      ill       reduced  without  operation,    iiut  tne 
hernia       j^^  f  "f^ave  operated  with  Ml  right,  as 
:::: :  ;  "sult,'on  pa^eL  who  neither  looked  nor 
rr^serable  or  anxious  in  any  sense  oi  the  word.  And 
stn  a  patient  looking  well  and  tranqui  m 
Ihom  a  floral  hernia,  after  seven  ^ys'  strangulation, 
contained  completely  gangrenous  intestine. 
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LECTURE  11. 

Lsr  the  last  lecture,  I  tried  to  show  how  the  signs  of  a 
hernia  supposed  to  be  strangulated  may  be  used  for 
guidance  in  determining  whether  its  reduction  must  be 
achieved  by  operation,  or  whether  any  simpler  means  for 
reduction  may  be  used.  In  this  lecture,  I  will  speak  of 
the  trials  at  reduction  that  may  be  made,  or  may  not  be 
made,  before  operating. 

For  a  general  rule,  your  first  examination  of  a  patient 
with  a  hernia  supposed  to  be  strangulated  should  not  be 
with  a  design  to  reduce  it  at  once,  but  rather  with  a 
design  to  make-out  what  shall  be  done ;  what  are  the 
chances  of  reduction  without  operation ;  what  helps  shall 
be  used  to  obtain  it,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable.  Of  course 
you  may  reduce  the  hernia,  if  reduction  at  once  be  easy  ; 
but  do  not  go  on  trying  if  it  be  difficult.  If  the  case  be 
a  bad  one,  you  must  first  decide  whether  reduction  with- 
out operation  should  be  even  attempted;  and,  if  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made,  what  and  how  much  it  should  be. 
For  this  decision,  here  are  some  general  rules,  which  I 
find  illustrated  by  my  cases. 

In  very  bad  cases — as,  for  instance,  when  the  patient 
vomits  fffical  matter  and  has  peritonitis^  or  is  in  collapse, 
with  a  small  rapid  pulse,  hiccough,  or  other  such  extreme 
signs— there  should  be  no  attempt  at  reduction  without 
operation.    The  risk  of  the  operation  is  trivial  in  com 
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parison  with  that  of  returning  doughing  or  ulcerating 

intestine  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

When  the  coverings  of  the  hernia  are  so  inflamed  as 

to  make  it  probable  that  sloughing  or  suppuration  has 

taken  place  beneath  them,  reduction  without  operation 
should  not  be  attempted;  and,  even  when  they  are  less 
inflamed,  none  but  very  brief  and  very  gentle  efforts  should 
be  made,  for  success  is  improbable,  and  failure  may  be 

mischievous.  ,   ,    ,         ■  »  j 

The  longer  the  signs  of  strangulation  have  existed,  the 
shorter  should  be  the  efl-orts  at  reduction ;  and  the  more 
acute  the  signs  are  or  have  been,  the  more  gentle  shotdd 
these  efforts  be.    Only,  here,  do  not  reckon  among  the 
acute  signs  the  intensity  of  pain  in  recent  or  greatly 
enlarged  hernia.;  for  many  of  the  most  intensely  painftU 
herrdl  are  reducible  with  the  help  of  anaesthesia,  though 
they  may  need  as  much  force  as  is  in  any  ^  ^^'f^'^ 
The  longer  and  the  more  numerous  and  forcible  the 
efi-orts  at  reduction  made,  in  any  case,  before  it  comes 
under  your  care^tjie  briefer  and  gentler  should  your  own 
efforts  be;  if,  indeed,  you  do  not  at  once  decide  tha 
enough  has  been  done,  and  that  there  remains  no  fair 
chance  of  reduction  without  operation. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  to  do  wi&  a  herma  which 
has  beL  habitually  irreducible,  and  in  which  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  without  any  addition  to  hem, 
the  contents  of  the  sac  have  become  ^trang^lated,^"^ 
had  better  operate  at  once.  You  are  not  hkely  t« 
reduce  a  protrusion  which  even  before  strangulation  was 

'"irefme  now  suppose  that,  observing  these  rules,  a  first 
examination  of  a  strangulated  hernia  leads  to  thedecision 
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that  its  reduction  without  operation  is  to  be  attempted  : 
I  cannot  give  a  single  rule  of  23ractice  that  shall  always 
suffice  for  the  next  step  after  such  a  decision ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  and  of  a  great  majority  of  cases  which 
come  under  treatment,  it  is  a  safe  ride  of  practice  that, 
after  a  very  warm  bath  and  a  few  hours'  rest  in  bed — say 
from  three  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  case — a 
single  attempt  at  reduction,  of  reasonable  force  and 
length,  should  be  made  ;  that,  if  this  should  fail,  chloro- 
form or  ether  should  be  given ;  that  then,  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all,  a  second  attempt  should  be  made ;  and 
that,  if  this  should  fail,  or  if  it  should  not  be  made,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  still 
insensible. 

The  hot  bath  should  be, used  in  all  cases  that  are  not 
very  bad,  unless  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  whom  it  might 
depress  too  much.  Among  these,  its  place  may  be  supplied 
by  very  hot  fomentations,  or  by  warm  poultices  over  the 
hernia  and  the  parts  near  it ;  and  these  must  be  used  as 
the  next  best  things  when  a  hot  bath  cannot  be  had. 
Helped  by  rest,  all  these  things  are  certainly  very  useful, 
whether  by  reheving  the  tendency  to  irritable  muscular 
action,  or  by  reheving  congestion,  or  by  whatever  other 
means.  Especially  you  may  see  their  utility  in  hospital 
patients,  who  are  commonly  brought-in  wretched,  chilled, 
and  restless,  with  then-  hernia  tense,  full  and  very  pain- 
ful, and  their  abdominal  muscles  starting  into  resistance 
at  the  least  painful  pressure.  The  heat  of  the  bath, 
and  bed,  and  recumbent  rest,  may  remedy  aU  this  ;  and 
the  hernia  may  become  easily  reducible,  or  may  even 
reduce  itself.  It  is  commonly  advised  to  have  the  bath 
so  hot,  and  to  keep  the  patient  so  long  in  it,  that  he  may 
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be  very  faint ;  and  during  this  faintness  to  attempt  the 
reduction  while  the  patient  is  still  in  the  bath.    I  more 
than  doubt  the  prudence  of  this  advice.    It  seems  to  me 
better  to  let  the  patient  be  simply  soothed  and  relaxed  m 
the  bath,  then  to  put  him  into  bed  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  lying  on  his  side,  on  his  back  with  his  knees 
drawn-up,  or  with  his  pelvis  a  httle  raised,  and  then,  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  complete  rest,  to  attempt  the  reduction. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  many  cases  m 
which  the  surgeon  gets  the  credit  for  reducing  a  herma 
which  the  house-surgeon  has  failed  to  reduce.  The 
house-surgeon  tries  in  the  bath,  and  fails ;  the  surgeon,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  succeeds,  not,  or  at  least  not  always, 
by  greater  skill,  but  by  reason  of  the  more  favourable 
condition  of  the  patient  after  a  time  of  rest  and  warmth, 
and  of  his  better  position-lying  flat  instead  of  half-sittmg 
as  in  the  bath.    This  employment  of  rest  and  the  bath 
may  be  helped  by  opium  whenever  the  hernia  is  very 
painful,  and  the  patient  too  restless  to  have  a  chance  of 
natural  sleep.    A  grain  of  opium  may  procure  the  rest 
necessary  for  the  quietude  of  the  parts,  but  is  less  likely 
to  be  useful  with  femoral  than  with  umbilical  hermas,  and 
less  likely  with  these  than  with  inguinal. 

In  the  old,  and  in  others  who  may  have  had  mactive 
bowels  long  before  the  strangulation,  and  in  whom  fascal 
accumulations  or  abundant  air  may  be  in  the  large  intestine, 
an  enema  even  of  a  large  quantity  of  hquid  should  be 
used  •  for  the  emptying  of  the  large  intestine  may  gi^atly 
facililate  the  return  of  the  hernia.  Purgatives,  I  believe, 
had  better  not  be  thought-of,  if  there  be  any  marM 
signs  of  strangulation.    There  are  no  cleai'  indicMions  for 
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determining  the  cases  in  which  they  might  possibly  be 
useful ;  and,  if  they  do  no  good,  they  may  do  grievous 
harm.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  have  gained  advantage 
from  purgatives ;  but  in  my  notes  and  memory  I  find 
several  instances  of  mischief,  and  no  cases  in  which 
there  seemed  reason  to  think  that  the  patients  were  the 
worse  for  not  taking  any  sort  of  purgatives  after  evidence 
of  strangulation. 

After  the  warm  bath  and  rest — and  still  speaking  of 
only  the  majority  of  cases,  for  in  some  there  is  no  time 
for  these  things — you  may  give  chloroform  or  some  other 
anesthetic,  and  try  to  reduce  the  hernia.    How  you  are 
to  do  this,  I  cannot  tell  you  now ;  nor  what  time  and 
force  are  reasonable  to  be  used.    You  must  imitate  what 
you  see  done  by  men  of  repute,  and  use  the  best  common 
sense  you  can.    I  can  tell  you  some  things  that  you  must 
not  do.    You  must  not  go  to  work  as  if  you  were  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  hernia  -per  fas  aut  nefas ;  you  are 
not  to  spend  an  hour  or  even  half  an  hour  about  it,  or 
use  all  your  force,  or  take  off  your  coat  and  turn  up  your 
shirt-sleeves,  or  kneel  on  the  bed  that  you  may  press  with 
the  more  weight ;  you  are  not  to  let  half  a  dozen  persons 
try  their  hands  in  turn.    You  are  not  to  do  these  or  the 
hke  things,  all  of  which  I  have  known  as  the  sources  of 
dire  calamities.    You  are  to  be  gentle  and  self-restraining, 
mmdful  of  the  delicacy  of  some  of  the  structures  you  are 
handling,  and  that  you  may  do  them  much  more  harm 
than  would  come  of  the  operation  which  you  are  trying 
to  avert.    These  cautions  are  the  more  necessary  because, 
when  the  patient  is  insensible,  you  have  nothing  but 
your  own  sense  and  senses  to  tell  yOu  how  far  you  may 
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go  without  doing  harm.    The  great  value  of  chloroform 
and  ether  is  that,  by  abolishing  sensation,  they  put  an  end 
to  the  muscular  resistance  to  reduction  which,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  the  patient  makes  when  hurt  by  the  pressure 
of  his  hernia.    Hence  they  are  most  useful  in  the  hernice 
of  which  the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  chiefly  due  to 
muscular  resistance ;  in  the  recent,  or  in  the  recently 
much  enlarged  ;  in  the  inguinal  more  than  in  the  femoral 
and  in  these  more  than  in  the  umbihcal ;  in  the  pamful 
more  than  in  the  painless.    Chloroform  and  ether  are  by 
so  much  the  most  potent  helps  to  the  reduction  of  hermas, 
that  it  may  seem  as  if  it  would  be  right  to  use  one  ot 
them  without  waiting  for  the  influence  of  a  warm  bath, 
or  recumbency,  or  any  similar  means.    Sometnnes  it  is 
right  thus  to  do,  especially  in  hernia  that  have  only 
recently  come  down  and  are  intensely  painful.  13ut 
more  commonly,  if  there  would  be  danger  in  waiting  for 
three  or  four  hours,  it  is  because  strangulation  is  so  lar 
advanced  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  done  at  once, 
without  any  previous  attempts  at  reduction.    If  there  be 
BO  such  extreme  urgency  for  immediate  reduction  there 
can  be  nothing  but  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bath  and 
the  three  or  four  hours'  rest  in  bed  ;  for  they  may  make 
the  hernia  reducible,  or,  even  if  they  fail  of  this,  they  may 
cause  changes  in  it  which  are  beneficial  for  both  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  and  for  the  probabilities  of 

recovery  after  it. 

I  have  been  speaking  lately  ot  the  plans  for  average 

or  medium  cases ;  and  before,  of  the  cases  - 
attempt  at  reduction  without  operation  should  be  made 
You  may  ask,  Are  there  any  eases  in  which  ,t  isjust.fiable 
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to  wait  longer  after  tlie  warm  bath  and  rest  and  cliloro- 
form  and  a  fair  attempt  at  reduction  have  been  tried 
and  have  failed  ?    I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
case  for  waiting  cannot  happen  ;  but  I  am  clear  that 
the  rule,  with  barely  an  exception,  must  be  that,  when 
you  are  satisfied  that  a  hernia  is  strangulated,  and  you 
have  failed  to  reduce  it  with  such  helps  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, you  should  operate.     While  the  patient  is  still 
insensible  the  operation   should  be    done ;   and  you 
should  prepare  for  it  before  giving  an  anaesthetic.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the  hernia,  though  irre- 
ducible, is  not  strangulated,  you  may  wait ;  but  in  this 
case  you  must  watch  almost  impatiently,  for  an  intestine 
or  omentum  that  cannot  be  reduced  is  very  hkely  soon  to 
become  strangulated,  and  so  is  one  that  is  inflamed  or 
blocked-up  in  a  hernial  sac.    Still,  if  no  signs  of  strangu- 
tion,  especially  if  no  vomiting,  should  supervene,  you 
may  wait  from  day  to  day  ;  but  if  the  signs  do  occur, 
especially  if  there  arise  vomiting,  or  increase  of  pain,  or 
increasing  rapidity  of  pulse  and  breathing,  then  you  must 
operate  at  once,  and  you  had  better  not  try  again  at 
reduction.    The  trial  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  to  do  good  :  you  had  better  operate  at  once.  No- 
thing does  more  harm  to  a  strangulated  or  nearly  strangu- 
lated hernia  than  the  force  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
reduction. 

While  you  are  waiting,  you  may  use,  in  difierent  cases, 
ice  1  or  warm  dressings,  enemata,  aperients,  or  opiates.  I 

;  There  are  strong  authorities  in  favour  of  the  use  of  ice  or  other  cold  appli- 
cations  over  large  hernia :_Lawrence,  'Treatise  on  Hernia.' 6th  edit.,  p. 
S,l;.  f  .fr'r!^  Hernia,' 1846,  p.  104;  Erichsen,  'Science  and  Art  of 
Surgery,   Sth  ed.t    vol        p.  449;  Ilaward,  'St.  Geo.  Hosp.  Reports,' 
vol.  1.,  p.  125 ;  Bukett '  Holmes's  Syst.  Surg.,'  2nd  edit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  099 
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cannot  tell  you  the  inclications  for  each  of  them.  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  of  waiting  to  have  weighed 
the  several  values  of  these  things.  But  there  are  at  least 
one  or  two  conditions  favourable  for  all  cases  in  which 
you  desire  to  wait ;  namely,  rest  in  bed  and  very  sparing 
food  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  patient  s 
rest,  and  no  handhng  of  the  hernia  should  be  permit  ed^ 
Part  of  the  value  of  ice  and  poultices  and  other  hke 
applications  is  this,  that  they  all  keep  hands  off. 

Of  other  supposed  helps  I  will  not  speak-ot  tobacco, 
and  curious  postures,  and  shakings  with  the  legs  up  and  he 
head  down,  and  cupping  glasses,  other  hke  and  un^*e 
thinas.  They  are  ingenious  wrong-domgs,  more  dangerous 
than  the  operation  which  they  are  intended  to  avert. 

In  speaking  of  herm.  as  being  reducible,  I  have  had 
in  mind  only  such  as  can  be  completely  and  certamly 
educed.    But  it  is  not  uncommon  ^  meet  wr^  case  o 
strangulated  hernia,  in  which  the  reduction  is  doubtM  oi 
partial.    As  I  looked  through  my  cases,  I  found  many  of 
Ise  recorded,  in  which  there  was  delay  m  sentog 
patients  to  the  hospital,  because  -^^^  a  .hT  he  - 
U  of  the  hernia  was  put  ^-^^^^^l^ll^i;:,, 
wnnld  soon  go  ;  and  some  m  wnicn,  eveu  iix  r 
There  w    mLhievous  delay  through  the  same  fallacious 
hope    It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  takes  place  m  these 
Itial  or  doubtful  reductions.    Some  patients  will  tell 
vou  that  the  whole  never  did  go  back,  and  that  what  now 
Lied  to  be  reduced  might.only  be  an  ^ddit.na  P- 
tr^In    Sometimes,  I  think,  air  is  pushed  back  from  he 
~ne,or  fluid  from  the  sac;  sometimes  omentum  . 
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put  back ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  part  of  the  intestine ; 
sometimes  nothing — the  whole  notion  of  reduction  being 
fallacious.  The  hability  to  deception  is  greater  than  you 
would  imagine.  You  may  feel  a  thrill  of  receding  fluid, 
or  a  gurgling  of  air,  which  you  may  suppose  to  be  what 
some  describe  as  the  characteristic  gurgling  (as  if  any- 
thing of  the  kind  were  infallibly  characteristic),  or  some- 
thing slipping  back ;  but  all  may  be  fallacious.  There  is 
one  practical  rule  for  all  these  cases.  If  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  be  not  relieved  by  the  supposed  reduction  ; 
if  the  vomiting  continue,  or  the  pain,  or  the  patient's 
sense  of  distress,  or  any  other  of  the  distinctive  symptoms 
— then,  without  delay,  you  must  operate.  A  partial 
reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  if  it  be  not  followed 
by  a  complete  relief  of  symptoms,  is  in  nothing  better 
than  no  reduction. 

I  may  add  that  most  doubtful  reductions  are  not 
reductions ;  and  of  the  partial  reductions,  none  are  safe 
except  some  of  those  in  which  intestine  is  put  back  and 
only  omentum  remains  in  the  sac. 

Be  prepared  also  for  cases  in  which  reduction  is,  or 
seems,  complete,  and  yet  the  signs  of  strangulation  are 
not  relieved.  In  these,  a  hernia  may  be  returned  en 
masse,  or  pushed  into  another  sac,  or  between  the  perito- 
neum and  fascia ;  or  the  case  may  be  one  of  hernia  com- 
phcated  with  an  internal  strangulation,  or  one  of  many 
other  conditions  so  hard  to  discriminate  and  deal  with 
that  I  can  give  only  one  general  rule  for  their  manage- 
ment—viz., if  you  can  feel  a  lump  at  or  near  the 
hernial  ring,  as  if  there  were  something  which  may  be  a 
strangulated  hernia,  then  you  must  operate. 
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To  end  what  I  should  say  respecting  the  propriety  of 
operating,  I  ought  perhaps  to  speak  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient  as  affecting  the  risk  of  the  operation,  by  reason 
of  ace  and  general  health  and  various  comphcations. 
Among  my  cases,  I  find  not  only  many  of  the  fattest 
and  feeblest,  but  examples  of  comphcations  with  phthisis, 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  aorUc  constriction,  phlebitis 
gastric  ulcer,  diseased  bladder,  intestinal  disorders  of 
various  kinds,  and  internal  strangulation.    Patients  such 
as  these  one  would  not  wound  for  any  trivial  good ; 
'  but  with  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  peril  of  domg  the 
operation  can  hardly  ever  be  so  great  as  the  perd  of 
leaving  it  undone.    Old  age  and  feebleness,  fatness,  in- 
temperance, or  unsoundness  of  whatever  kind,  may  add 
to  the  risks  of  this,  as  of  any  other  operation ;  but  aU  these 
risks  must  be  accepted.    A  patient  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die  with  a  strangulated  hernia,  if  by  any  means  whatever 
the  strangulation  can  be  reheved  ;  and  you  must  not  be 
averted  from  the  operation  by  any  consideration  ot  the 
number  of  deaths  that  foUow  it.    The  deaths  after  the 
operation  may  be  50  per  cent.,  but  the  deaths  due  to  the 
operation  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  even  these 
would,  probably,  have  been  deaths  from  the  hei-ma  if 
the  operation  had  not  been  performed.    The  great  pro- 
portion of  deaths  is  made  up  of  those  in  whom  the  stran- 
!ulation  has  done  mischief  which  the  operation  cannot 
remedy    It  is  not  unfair  to  maintain  that,  speaking 
aenerally,  the  deaths  after  operations  for  herma  are  only 
to  be  counted  as  failures  to  save  life,  while  the  recoveries 
Tto  be  counted  as  Uves  saved  from  certoinly  impendmg 

death.. 
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LECTURE  III. 

The  design  of  the  operation  for  hernia  is  to  divide  the 
structures  which  tightly  gird  the  protruded  parts,  so  that 
these  may  be  returned.  These  structures,  forming  what 
IS  called  the  stricture,  are  m  some  cases  outside  the  hernial 
sac ;  in  some,  in  its  very  substance  ;  and,  according  to 
these  and  other  differences,  the  operation  may  in  some 
cases  be  completed  without  opening  the  sac,  and  in  other 
cases  must  include  this  opening.  The  advantages  of  the 
two  methods  have  been  often  discussed,  and  I  may  begin 
by  speaking  of  them.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  aU  the  rest  of 
the  operation  were  always  the  same,  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  hernia  without  opening  the  sac^  should  always 
be  sought.    Thus  to  reduce  a  hernia  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  reducing  one  without  any  operation  at  aU.    The  struc- 
tures divided  externally  to  the  sac  are  insignificant,  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  name  an  operation  less  endano-erina 
either  life  or  health  than  this  would  be.    The  peritoneum 
IS  not  wounded;  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  not 
touched  or  exposed  to  air ;  the  wound  may  be  small  • 
any  haemorrhage  may  be  easily  stayed  and  must  be  all 
external.    Thus  the  wound  is  favoiu-able  for  speedy 
healmg,  and  erysipelas  or  any  other  mischief  is  not  likely 
to  extend  to  the  peritoneum. 

These  are  sufficient  reasons  for  always  wishing  and 
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generally  intending  to  operate  without  opening  the  sac 
Especially  in  old  and  feeble  people  and  m  cases  of  large 
rernil'But  yon  n>ust  not  let  your  wishes  cany  you 
too  far    They  may  lead  you  into  great  mischief.  For, 
fir  t  Le  JmaJy  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
sac  are  not  fit  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen_for 
lance  when  they  are  sloughing,  or  deeply  ulcerated  or 
Cguted  within  the  sac.    The  risk  of  returmng  hese 
so  ml  greater  than  that  of  opening  the  sac  that  you 
iXot  hesitate  to  open  it  whenever  yon  have  any 
ten  shght,  reason  to  suspect  any  of  these  conditions  of 

]     t  those  in  which  there  are  very  marked  signs  of 
Tlced  » Tow  inflammation  in  and  about  the  sac ; 
f  r    in  wh^ch  the  contents  do  not  go  back  easily  and 
!wo  or  three  minutes  after  all  stricture  is  fanly  re- 
Ld  it  measuring  this  ease  of  going  back,  you 
be  stupulous ,  for  I  have  certainly  d^ne  arin^  a^^ 

without  opening  the  intestine,  and 

and  pressing  them  ^^^^^l^^fZ^^ou.  the  sac;  so 

^*/"Tirth  opTln  was  completed,  much 
retSiirfhrdCdLthanifthesachadbeenat 

nttrntu  this  as  a  safe  rule  in  all 

ord-mSttinCdtoW^^ 
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opening  the  sac,  but  give  up  your  intention  if  you  find 
any  reason  to  suspect  complications,  or  very  morbid  states 
of  the  parts  within  the  sac,  or  any  such  difficulties  as 
would  lead  to  the  use  of  forcible  or  long  continued  efforts 
at  reduction.    Of  course,  the  more  you  practise  the 
operation,  the  less  frequently  will  these  difficalties  hinder 
you  ;  but  you  may  keep  to  the  same  rule,  and  think  it 
wiser  to  avoid  difficulties  than  at  all  cost  to  overcome 
them.    And  finally,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  open  the 
sac;  for  though  the  advantages   are,  on  the  whole, 
clearly  in  favour  of  not  opening  the  sac,  yet  the  amount 
of  advantage  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  any  considerable 
risk  for  it.    Eough  statistics  of  operations  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  measures  of  this  advantage.    In  all  the  worst 
cases  the  sac  must  be  opened  ;  and,  of  these,  a  large  pro- 
portion will  die  whatever  be  the  manner  of  the  operation. 

As  to  the  method  of  operating,  there  are  many,  and 
some  good,  anatomical  rules  on  which  I  shall  not  touch. 
They  are  admirably  laid  down  in  "  Lawrence  on  Hernia!' 
I  will  only  give  some  general  rules,  such  as  may  be  useful 
in  nearly  all  cases. 

In  all,  you  should  decide  at  first,  if  possible,  where- 
abouts the  stricture  is,  so  that  your  first  incision  may  be 
fairly  over  it,  and  give  you  room  to  act  on  it  without 
needless  length  of  cutting.  In  femoral  hernia,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  stricture  is  at,  or  within  half  an  inch  of, 
the  femoral  ring  ;  and  this  is  near  enough  for  guidance  for 
the  first  incision.  In  umbilical  hernia,  the  mouth  of 
the  sac  is  always  the  seat  of  the  stricture  ;  and  the  middle 
of  yoiu-  first  incision  may  be  right  over  it.  In  inguinal 
hernia,  the  stricture  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  at 
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or  within  tlie  internal  inguinal  ring ;  and  the  ineision 
should  extend  from  the  internal  ring  to  beyond  the 
external  ring,  and  (according  to  the  characters  of  he 
hernia)  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  towards  or  along  the 
scrotum.    But,  in  inguinal  hernia,  the  stricture  may  be 
at  the  external  ring,  or,  being  formed  by  the  th.cken  d 
rBOUth  of  the  sac,  may  be  pushed  up  towards  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  or  down  abng  the  canal,  or  beyond  the 
external  ring  to  some  distance  in  the  scrotum.  Moreover, 
i„  some  rava  cases  of  congenital  hernia,  there  may  be  two 
strictures-one  at  each  end  of  the  open  canalis  vagmahs^ 
For  these  cases,  it  is  useful  to  apply  a  rule  devised,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Luke,  for  ascertaining  the  seat  of  stncture ; 
namely,  to  observe  at  what  point  along  the  com-se  of  the 
herniJ'the  impulse  on  coughing  ceases^  Por  when  a 
hernia  is  strangulated,  the  impulse  can  be  ^t  a,  fa  - 
the  stricture;  beyond  that,  .t  cannot  be  felt:  e.efoie 
where  the  impulse  ceases,  there  probably  .s  the  stncture 
Ind  this  part  must  be  fairly  included  w.thm  the  length 

of  your  incision.  _  „^f;^^i 

In  femoral  hernia,  your  first  inos.on  may  be  vertic  1, 
i„  a  hue  drawn  straight  down  from  the  spme  of  tl,e 
les-a  projection  which  you  can  always  easdy  feeh 
£s  incision'seldom  needs  to  be  more 

^  If  ln,.cT  and  may  sometimes  be  less.    In  mnbilicai 
a  "  cLn  of  an  inch  and  a  h^f  or  two 

^^'^^^SiraHisJi  tt  blve,  though  I  have  not 

!  1  H  that  Tn  large  mnbilicai  hernia,  two  inas>ons, 
Si  ';  Col  borders  of  the  ring,  would  be  better 
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than  any  one.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  incision  should 
take  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
hernia,  and  its  length  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  parts  to  be  returned. 

Through  these  incisions  you  must  go  on  and  on, 
through  the  several  layers  which  your  anatomical  chssec- 
tions  of  healthy  parts  will  sometimes  enable  you  to 
recognise,  tUl  you  come  to  the  sac.    The  thickness  of 
these  layers  is  more  various  than  you  may  suppose. 
Especially  in  small  femoral  hernia,  you  will  often  find 
an  unexpected  quantity  of  fat  about  the  sac  ;  and  in 
umbiHcal  hernia,  very  much  more  fat  about  the  mouth 
of  the  sac  than  the  thinness  of  the  integument  over  it 
would  at  first  suggest. 

Through  whatever  thickness,  you  must  continue 
cuttmgin  the  same  direction;  and  when  you  are  fairly 
on  the  surface  of  the  sac,  keep  to  the  same  hue.  Do  not 
clean  the  front  of  the  surface  of  the  sac ;  do  not  separate 
It  from  the  surrounding  textures,  m  good  can  come  of 
this,  but  much  harm  may.  You  want  nothing  more  than 
a  Imear  division  of  the  strictm^e,  whether  with  or  without 
a  Imear  opening  of  the  sac.  All  that  is  done  on  either 
side  of  this  fine  is  useless  or  mischievous. 

When  you  have  thus  fairly  reached  the  sac,  and  have 
exposed  Its  neck  and  mouth  or  narrowest  part,  you  must 
proceed  differently  accordingly  as  you  propose  to  com- 
plete the  operation  without  or  with  an  opening  of  the 
sac.  In  the  latter  case,  you  open  the  sac  first  near  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  length  and  frill  extent  of  your 
external  mcision,  and  then  divide  the  stricture  from 
within.    You  may  do  this  on  your  finger-nail  or  a 
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director,  and  with  cares  about  the  intestine  and  other 
structures  which  are  insisted  on  in  all  handbooks.  In 
the  former  case,  when  you  intend  not  to  open  the  sac, 
you  must  find  where  the  stricture  is,  and  divide  it  outsioe 

the  sac.  ,-, 
Among  femoral  herniiE,  there  are  differences  as  to  the 

seat  ot  stricture  wliicli  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  but 
which  my  cases  made  very  clear  to  me.    In  some  in- 
stances, as  you  trace  up  the  neck  of  the  sac,  you  find  i 
ti.htly  banded  across  by  the  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  called 
Key's  Uaament-a  layer  traceable  as  a  falciform  edge  ot 
the  fascFa  lata,  where  that  fascia,  bounding  the  upper  part 
of  the  saphenous  opening,  is  comiected  with  the  crural 
arch  and  is  thence  continued  to  Gimbernafs  ligament. 

Sometimes  a  fair  division  of  this  layer  of  fibres  up  to 
the  ed..e  of  the  crm^al  arch  is  suiEcient  to  render  tlie 
hernia  reducible;  and  here,  with  the  reduction,  should 
end  the  operation.    But,  in  more  cases,  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient; and  you  may  feel  the  stricture  formed  by  bauds 
of  fibres  which  encircle  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  which 
must  be  divided,  band  by  band  and  layer  by  layer  till 
none  can  be  felt.    These  fibres  are  part  of  the  deep 
crural  arch,  beneath  which  the  hernia  ^'f  V^f^^ 
Yery  rarely,  however,  even  the  division  of  th  se  is  not 
sufficient;  for  the  stricture  is  formed  by  thickemng  of 
Tmoutk  of  the  sac  itself.    This  condition,  which  is  a 
common  cause  of  strictiure  in  inguinal  herma  is  very  rare 
femoral ;  but  it  certainly  does  occur  ;  and,  lu  any  cose 
wpU  suited  for  the  operation  without  opemng  the  sac, 
rr  v  to  thin  the  mouth  of  the  sac  without  open- 
LTran^tWo  make  it  extensible  enough  for  the 
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return  of  its  contents.  You  may  try  tins ;  but  the 
chances  of  success  are  small  You  are  much  more  likely 
to  cut  into  the  sac  at  some  thin  place  ;  and,  when  you 
have  done  this,  you  had  better  enlarge  the  opening  and 
divide  the  stricture  from  within. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  seat  of  stricture 
in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  which  makes  it  advisable 
to  put-on  a  strong  resolve  not  to  use  too  much  time  or 
force  in  endeavouring  to  operate  without  opening  the  sac. 
You  will  be  apt  to  think,  when  you  have  divided  one 
thing,  that  now  you  will  be  successful ;  and  you  try  to 
press-back  the  bowel.  But  you  fail;  and  then  you 
divide  something  else,  and  try  again;  and  now  again 
you  fail.  And  thus  you  may  go-on,  till  you  have  done 
more  harm  than  you  would  have  done  by  a  straightforward 
opening  of  the  sac  and  immediate  easy  division  of  its 
stricture  and  return  of  its  contents.  Keep  this  in  mind  ; 
that  an  easy  reduction  from  an  open  sac  is  better  than  a 
difficult  reduction  from  a  closed  one.  ' 

In  umbihcal  hernia,  the  case  is  simpler.  The  stricture 
is  always  in  the  tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus.  When  you  have  reached  this,  commonly  going 
much  deeper  through  fat  than  you  expected,  and  not 
only  deeper,  but  further  under  the  sac,  you  may  be  able 
to  divide  the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac ;  but  this 
IS  difficult,  for  the  sac  is  always  very  thm,  and  there  may 
be  little  tissue  between  it  and  the  fibrous  ring.  Still  it 
IS  well  to  try,  but  not  too  long.  You  are  more  likely  to 
open  the  sac  at  or  close  by  the  stricture ;  and,  if  you  do 
this  at  all,  you  may  as  well  save  time  and  force  by  open- 
ing it  more  widely. 
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In  inguinal  hernia,  the  stricture  is  in  many  cases,  and 
was  in  the  majority  of  those  on  which.1  operated,  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  thickened  and  hardened  by 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  inflammatory  process, 
producing  a  scar-hke  and  contracting  tissue.    This  tissue 
forms  a  band  about  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  about  a  hne  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  has  a  thm 
sharp  inner  edge.    By  the  way,  let  me  say  that  tlie 
formation  of  this  band  is  not  the  result  of  wearing  trusses. 
1  have  seen  it  very  marked  in  patients  who  never  wore 
a  truss  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  sac  thin  and  soft  in  every 
part  in  those  by  whom  trusses  have  been  long  worn. 
But,  however  it  may  be  formed,  this  annular  thickening 
and' contraction  of  the  mouth  of  an  inguinal  hernial  sac 
is  a  common  cause  of  stricture.    On  account  of  it,  you 
should  proceed  at  once  to  expose  the  mouth  of  the  sac ; 
imless,  indeed,  you  should  have  found  the  tissues  outside 
it  so  tight  that  you  may  fairly  beheve  the  division  of 
them  will  be  sufficient  for  permitting  the  reduction  of 
the  hernia.    When  you  have  exposed  the  outside  of  the 
tHckened  mouth  of  the  sac,  you  may  stiU  achieve  the 
reduction  without  opening,  by  gradually  thinning  the 
mouth-dissecting-off  band  after  band  from  any  portion 
of  it    Sometimes  the  mouth  will  yield  sufficiently  at  a 
part  thus  thinned  to  stretch  and  allow  the  reduction ; 
but  more  often,  I  think,  you  will  faH,  and  will  have  to 
open  the  sac  and  divide  the  stricture  from  withm. 

Here  as  with  femoral  hernia,  be  scrupulous  not  to 
spend  more  than  fak  force  and  time  for  the  sake  of  the 
reduction  without  opening  the  sac.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  succeed ;  a  very  bad  thing  to  fail.    You  must  measure 
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how  much  risk  of  harm  it  is  right  to  incur  for  the  hope  of 
doing  good. 

If  the  reduction  be  accomphshed  without  opening  the 
sac,  you  will  have  attained  the  best  immediate  object  of 
the  operation ;  but  remember  that  fallacies  of  reduction 
are  possible  here  as  well  as  in  the  cases  in  which  no 
operation  has  been  done ;  they  are,  however,  less  mis- 
chievous, for,  if  the  stricture  be  completely  divided,  there 
will  be  no  strangulation  of  whatever  remains  in  the  sac. 
Especially  you  may  have  no  fear  if,  as  commonly  happens, 
after  returning  intestine,  some  omentum  remain  in  the 
sac.  This  will  do  no  harm ;  but  if  more  than  omentum 
have  remained  in  the  sac,  and  the  signs  of  strangulation 
be  not  relieved  or  lessened,  you  must  operate  again  and 
open  the  sac,  regarding  these  cases  in  the  same  light  as 
those  of  partial  or  doubtful  reduction,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  the  last  lecture. 

But  suppose  the  sac  opened,  as  it  should  be  in  nearly 
all  bad  cases,  and  in  many  which,  though  they  are  not  bad, 
yet  may  be  called  difficult,  here  may  occur  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  of  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  contents 
of  the  sac  ?  Of  course,  in  most  cases  you  are  to  return 
them  ;  but  in  many  you  are  not ;  and  which  are  which  ? 

Look  first  to  the  character  of  the  fluid  which,  in  most 
cases,  you  will  let-out  of  the  sac.  In  most  cases,  not  in 
all ;  for,  in  some  small  femoral  hernias,  especially  in  very 
thm  dry  people,  and  m  many  umbilical  herni£B,  and  in 
any  that  contain  a  large  quantity  of  omentum,  there  may 
be  no  fluid,  or  too  little  to  be  distinctly  seen.  But  if  there 
be  enough  to  judge  from,  you  may  deem  it  a  good  sign 
if  the  fluid  is  clear,  and  yellowish  like  serum,  or,  rather, 
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like  liquor  sanguinis— for  it  will  coagulate  spontaneously. 
This  indicates  only  such  an  exudation  of  fluid  as  may  come 
from  a  simply  congested  piece  of  intestine,  or  from  a  piece 
not  badly  inflamed ;  and  the  cases  would  be  rare,  if  there 
can  be  any,  in  which 'intestine  found  behind  fluid  such 
as  this  might  not  be  returned.    The  same  may  be  said 
when  with  fluid  such  as  this  there  are  flakes  or  bands  of 
lymph  or  fibrinous  exudation  ;  for  these  tell  of  only  such 
inflammation  as  may  safely  be  recovered  from  when  the 
intestine  is  returned.    I  am  disposed  to  say  the  same  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  fluid  is  clear,  but  more  or  less 
deeply  blood-stained;  for  this  exudation  of  blood-cells  or 
blood-colour  is  not  characteristic  of  any  serious  morbid 
change  in  either  the  sac  or  its  contents.    But  when  the 
fluid  of  the  sac  is  turbid,  brownish,  muddy,  it  tells  ot 
more  advanced  changes  in  the  intestine  or  in  the  omen- 
tum ;  and  the  further  it  goes  in  this  direction  the  more 
carefully  must  you  consider  whether  these  are  m  a  fit 
state  to  be  returned.    You  will  probably  have  to  decide 
that  they  are  not  fit,  when  the  fluid  has  a  distinct  f^cal  or 
putrid  odour ;  and  of  course  they  are  not  fit  when  the 
fluid  has  feecal  matter  mixed  with  it.  .    '  n 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  the  charcicters  ot  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  sac  of  a  strangulated  hernia  are  to  be  ab- 
solutely rehed-on  as  guides  for  practice;  but  they  are 
good  evidence  to  be  taken  into  the  general  account,  tor 
they  fairly  represent  the  state  of  mere  congestion  or  in- 
flammation, or  more  or  less  advanced  decay  or  decomposi- 
tion, or  giving-way  of  the  walls  of  strangulated  intestine 

and  omentum.  ,        •  .  i 

Not  rarely,  whea  you  have  divided  the  stricture  aud 
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returned  tlie  contents  of  tlie  sac,  fluid  runs  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  I  do  not  know  any  rule  of  practice 
but  that  you  must  let  it  run  as  long  as  it  will,  and,  if  it  be 
of  very  unsound  appearance,  not  close  the  wound  till  the 
fluid  has  ceased  to  flow,  if  even  then. 

As  to  the  omentum  which  the  sac  may  contain,  and 
what  to  do  with  it :  if  there  be  a  small  quantity — say  two 
or  three  square  inches — and  this  be  not  adherent,  and 
not  more  changed  than  by  congestion  or  slight  inflamma- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  that  you  are  to  return  it 
after  the  intestine ;  and  if  there  be  a  piece  of  even  very 
large  size,  and  not  more  changed  in  texture,  you  had 
better  return  it  if  you  can  without  much  force  or  expense ' 
of  time.    But  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  abdomen 
is  tense  with  over-filled  intestine,  that  you  cannot  return  a 
large  piece  of  omentum  without  much  difficulty.  What 
then.?  Shall  you  cut  it  ofi"  or  leave  it  in  the  sac  ?    I  advise 
you  to  leave  it.    I  beheve  that  the  cutting-off",  with  the 
necessary  ligatures  or  other  fastenings  of  vessels,  adds  to 
the  dangers  to  hfe  ;  while  the  leaving  of  omentum  is  only 
sometimes  followed  by  greater  difficulty  in  the  fitting  of  a 
truss— a  difficulty  which  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  any 
risk  of  life. 

Still  more  may  this  rule  of  leaving  omentum  in  the  sac 
be  observed  when  a  large  piece  of  it  is  hardened  and 
thickened  as  by  old  disease.  When  a  small  piece  is  thus 
changed  you  may,  I  believe,  return  it. 

When  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  sac,  but  in  other 
respects  fit  to  be  returned,  you  should  break  the  ad- 
hesions and  return  it,  after  stopping  all  bleeding.  If  it 
be  not  fit  to  be  returned,  leave  the  adhesions ;  and  in 
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any  case  do  not  break  adhesions  so  near  the  mouth  of  the 
sac  that  their  vessels  are  hkely  to  bleed  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

When  omentum  is  sloughing,  or  nearly  sloughing,  leave 
it,  that  it  may  cast  its  sloughs  out. 

But  the  chief  questions  in  these  operations  are  con- 
cerned with  the  state  of  the  strangulated  intestine  and  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  it.  You  are  to  judge  chiefly  from 
the  colour  and  the  tenacity.  Use  yom-  eyes  and  your 
fingers;  sometimes  your  nose  ;  very  seldom  your  ears,  for 
what  you  may  be  told  about  time  of  strangulation,  sensa- 
tions, and  the  rest,  is  as  likely  to  mislead  you  as  to  gmde 
aright. 

As  to  colour,  any  tint,  from  the  natural  grey  througli 
various  shades  of  rosy  or  ruddy  pink,  or  redness,  up  to 
the  deepest  crimson,  even  verging  on  blackness,  may  be 
consistent  with  fitness  for  returning  of  the  intestine,  if  the 
texture  be  good.    All  these  tints  may  be  due  to  conges- 
tion and  stagnation  of  blood,  or  to  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  intestinal  walls  ;  and  all  these  may  have  been 
without  such  inflammation  as  would  spoil  the  texture  of 
the  intestine,  and  may  not  have  endured  long  enough  to 
kill  it    T  am  disposed  to  say  that  you  may  return  mtes- 
tine  of  any  colour  short  of  black,  if  its  textm^e  be  good  ; 
if  it  feel  tense,  elastic,  well  fiUed-out,  and  resihent,  not 
collapsed  or  sticky ;  and  the  more  the  surface  of  the  m- 
testine  shines  and  glistens,  the  more  sure  you  may  be  ot 
this  rule. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  is  thoroughly  black,  I  beheve 
YOU  had  better  not  return  it,  unless  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  blackness  is  wholly  from  extravasated  blood.    It  may 
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not  yet  be  dead,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  recover  ;  and,  even  if 
it  should  not  die  after  being  returned,  there  will  be  the 
great  risk  of  its  remaining  unfit  to  propel  its  contents,  and 
helping  to  bring  on  death  by  what  appears  very  frequent 
— distension  and  paralysis  of  the  canal  above  it.  But, 
indeed,  utter  blackness  of  strangulated  intestine  commonly 
tells  of  gangrene  already  ;  and  of  this  you  may  be  sure  if 
the  black  textures  are  lustreless,  soft,  flaccid,  or  viscid, 
sticking  to  the  fingers  or  looking  villous.  Intestine  in  this 
state  should  never  be  returned. 

Coloiu-s  about  which  there  can  be  as  httle  doubt,  for 
signs  of  gangrene,  are  white,  grey,  and  green,  all  dull, 
lustreless,  in  blotches  or  complete  over  the  whole  |)ro- 
truded  intestine.  I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  be  so 
many  colours  in  different  cases,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
same  case ;  but  all  are  ahke  certain  signs  of  gangrene, 
and  they  are  always  combined  with  loss  of  due  tone 
and  texture  of  the  intestinal  wall.  Intestine  with  these 
marks,  even  though  they  be  small,  must  not  be  re- 
turned. 

Then,  as  to  the  texture  of  the  protruded  intestine  :  it 
should  be,  for  safety  of  return,  thin-walled,  firm,  tense, 
and  elastic,  preserving  its  cyHudrical  form,  smooth, 
slippery,  and  glossy.  The  further  the  intestine  deviates 
from  these  characters,  the  more  it  loses  it  gloss  and  looks 
villous,  the  more  it  feels  sticky,  and  is  collapsed  and  out 
of  the  cyhnder-form,  the  softer  and  more  yielding,  the 
more  pulpy,  or  like  wet  leather  or  soaked  paper,  the  less 
It  IS  fit  for  return.  And  when  these  diaracters  are 
combmed  with  such  bad  colours  as  I  have  described,  the 
intestme  must  be  taken  to  have  perished,  and  had  better 
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be  laid  open,  that  its  contents  may  escape  externally  and 
do  no  harm. 

But,  short  of  gangrene,  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
walls  of  the  intestine.    The  usual  place  for  this  is  where 
the  intestine  is  girt  by  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  it  ls 
most  frequent  in  femoral  hernias  long  strangulated.  In 
these  it  is  especially  the  sharp  hard  edge  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament  which  seems  to  cut  into  the  intestine,  thmmng 
its  wall  and  at  last  piercing  it :  and  the  chance  of  this 
having  happened  is  enough  to  justify  the  rule  that,  where 
the  strangulation  has  been  sharp  and  long,  the  mtestme 
should   be  gentfy  drawn-down  after  the  stricture  is 
divided,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no  great  injury  of  its 
walls  where  the  chief  pressm-e  of  the  strictm-e  has  fallen 
on  them. 

Here,  too,  because  they  are  similarly  dangerous  to  lile, 
I  might  speak  of  laceration  of  the  intestine  in  too  violent 
attempts  at  reduction,  or  wound  of  it  in  operation ;  but  I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  such  cases,  and  can  add 
nothing  to  what  you  may  read  in  the  best  treatises  on 
hernia-such  as  that  of  Sir  William  Lawrence,  or  m  the 
chapters  devoted  to  hernia  by  Mr.  Erichsen  in  1...  Science 
and  Art  of  Surgery,  or  by  Mr.  Birkett  in  Holmes  s  .^^.m 
of  Surgery.    These  will  supply  you  not  only  with  then- 
authors'  experience,  but  with  what  they  have  gathered 
and  set  in  order  from  the  writings  of  others.  Limiting 
myself  to  what  I  have  studied  in  my  own  cases,  I  must 
omit  many  things  besides  ruptured  and  wounded  intes- 
tine •  such  as  the  various  complications  of  strangulated 
hernia  with  hydrocele  and  misplaced  testicle,  with  vari- 
cocele, and  with  accidents  of  the  operation,  such  as 
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Lffimorrhage  from  tlie  epigastric  or  the  obturator  artery. 
Some  of  these  things  I  have  never  seen  ;  others  I  have 
seen  only  once  or  twice,  and  have  learned  concerning  them 
nothing  but  what  you  may  learn  by  reading  the  works  to 
which  I  have  referred  you. 

But,  as  to  the  treatment  of  sloughing  and  ulcerated 
intestine  of  which  I  was  just  speaking,  I  will  only  say  that 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  prudent  to  incur  a  great 
risk  of  having  a  permanent  external  fsecal  discharge  by 
leaving  the  intestine  at  the  wound,  than  to  add  to  the  risk 
of  life  by  returning  any  thing  which  it  may  seem  possible 
to  repair  by  sutura  or  any  such  means.  Of  course,  these 
means  are  not  to  be  thought-of  if  the  sloughing  or 
ulceration  be  of  more  than  very  small  extent ;  but  even 
in  the  smallest,  unless  in  some  very  rare  cases,  I  would 
not  add  to  the  inevitable  risk  of  life  by  returning  the 
damaged  intestine.  In  cases  of  hernia,  the  saving  of  life 
is  so  much  more  important  than  anything  else,  that  we 
ought  not  to  incur  a  risk  of  life  for  anything  less  than  the 
highest  probabihty  of  saving  a  patient  from  some  hfe-long 
distress. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


The  former  lectures  have  related  to  tlie  diagnosis  of 
strangulation  of  a  hernia,  and  to  the  operation  necessary  for 
its  relief.    This  last  will  be  on  the  treatment  of  cases  after 
operation.    In  looking  over  my  notes  of  hernia  for  illustra- 
tion of  this  matter  of  after-treatment,  I  was  struck  with  the 
great  difference  between  the  practice  of  late  years  and  that 
of  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  In  reference  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  preceding  lectures— the  discrimination  of  the  cases 
needing  operation,  the  modes  of  operating,  and  generally, 
the  pathology  of  strangulated  hernia— knowledge  has,  we 
may  beheve,  increased,  but  without  any  material  change  of 
opinion ;  but,  when  we  come  to  questions  about  treatment 
of  patients   after  operation,  we   seem  to  know,  and 
certainly  we  believe,  things  widely  different  from  those 
which  were  generally  beheved  when  I  was  a  student. 

The  present  general  rule  of  practice  after  operation, 
in  cases  lil^ely  to  go  on  well,  is  to  do  what  is  caUed 
nothing;  to  wait  till  some  reason  for  interference  is 
manifest ;  and,  while  waiting,  to  take  care  that  the  patient 
shall  have  fit  bedding,  fit  air,  fit  food,  quietude,  and  good 
nursing.  AH  these  prime  conditions  of  health  are  nailed 
'  nothing.'  The  contrasted  '  something '  would  be  bleed- 
ing, active  purging,  or  other  restless  interference  with  the 
natural  course  of  recovery,  such  as  was  in  vogue  in  the 
earlier  years  of  my  case-taking,  and  such  as  had  not  quite 
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ceased  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  became  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  hospital    In  this  contrast  you  will  see 
only  an  illustration  of  the  great   change  of  opinion 
respecting  treatment  which  may  be  observed  in  a  wide 
range  of  medical  practice,  as  in  cases  of  fever,  acute 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  all  acute  inflammations — a 
change  shown,  not  by  substituting  one  remedy  for  another, 
but  by  letting  many  diseases  and  the  effects  of  many 
injuries  take  their  natural  course,  in  the  confidence  that 
they  will  come  to  a  natural  good  end,  and  that  we 
have  no  medicines  potent  to  alleviate  or  cure  them.  But 
let  me  say  that,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
general  plans  of  treatment  are  better  than  the  past,  I  yet 
do  not  believe  that  the  past  plans  were  so  mischievous  as 
some  have  told  of  them.    I  have  no  recollection  of  serious 
harm  being  often  done  by  bleeding  in  the  many  cases  of 
illness,  whether  slight  or  severe,  in  which,  during  my 
apprenticesliip,  I  practised  it.    In  a  few  cases  I  think  it 
was  mischievous,  but  in  the  great  majority  it  was  harm- 
less.   In  many,  it  gave  such  relief  from  pain  or  other 
distress  as  natiu-ally  strengthened  the  behef  that  it  did 
real  good  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was 
beneficial.    Still,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  whether 
before  or  after  operation,  I  think  you  never  need  bleed  a 
patient.    I  do  not  believe  that  bleeding  ever  saved  the  life 
of  a  hernia-patient  which,  but  for  the  bleeding,  would  have 
been  lost. 

And  as  for  purgatives,  though  I  beheve  they  were 
often  mischievous  and  more  often  unnecessary,  yet  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  were,  and  stHl  may  be,  sometimes  very 
useful ;  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  exactly  than  I 
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can  the  class  of  cases  in  whicli  they  should  be  used.  At 
present,  I  know  only  one — the  class,  namely,  in  which  it 
is  clear  that  strangulation  has  occurred  while  the  bowels 
are  overfilled,  and  in  which  the  strangulation  is  acute  and 
quickly  relieved. 

Now  for  the  general  rules  of  treatment  after  operations 
for  strangulated  hernia.  Bear  in  mind  the  comphcated 
cases  with  which  you  may  have  to  deal.  In  each  case 
there  are,  or  may  be,  these  constituents :  the  intestine 
damaged  by  displacement  and  by  being  forcibly  replaced ; 
the  operation-wound  ;  the  efiects  of  an  anassthetic  ;  the  in- 
testinal disorders  which,  at  least  in  many  cases,  preceded 
the  strangulation,  and  may  continue  after  the  operation; 
the  efiects  of  aperients  and  other  medicines  given  for  this 
previous  disorder  or  for  the  strangulation  ;  the  inflamma- 
tion or  worse  than  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  its  contents, 
which  does  not  subside  immediately  after  even  a  successful 
operation. 

When  a  case  has  been  timely  operated  on,  all  these 
things  may  amount  to  nothing  worse  than  may  be  left  to 
the  course  of  spontaneous  recovery  ;  and  a  case  that  goes- 
on  well  requires  that  '  nothing  '  in  the  way  of  treatment 
ofwhichlspokejustnow.  But,  when  anything  goes  amiss, 
you  must  have  in  mind  all  the  things  I  have  enume- 
rated, in  yom-  endeavour  to  interpret  the  signs  of  wrong 
and  to  amend  it.  Very  few  cases  are  more  difiicult  to 
manacle  than  those  which  do  not  go-on  well  after  opera- 
tion for  hernia.  There  are  terribly  few  which,  havmg 
gone  out  of  the  right  course  of  recovery,  can  be  brought 

back  to  it.  _  -n  o    m  •  a 

What,  now,  are  the  signs  of  gomg-on  well  ?  Chiefly 
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a  consciousness  of  complete  relief ;  that  is,  of  relief  not 
only  from  the  local  distress,  but  from  the  general  misery. 
Deceptive  as  sensations  often  are,  this  rarely  is  ;  and,  if  a 
patient  be  not  conscious  of  rehef,  you  must  keep  on  the 
alert,  and  suspect  that  something  is  wrong.    Besides,  there 
should  be  no  pain  or  acute  fever.    Mild  traumatic  fever 
there  may  be  ;  but  there  should  be  no  more  ;  no  nausea 
or  sickness,  but  general  quietude  or  sound  sleep,  a  gradual 
recovery  of  appetite  and  strength,  and,  after  a  time,  action 
of  the  bowels.    I  say,  after  a  time,  wishing  to  be  indefi- 
nite.   Sometimes  the  bowels  act  very  soon  after  the 
operation,  and  this  may  be  harmless ;  but  I  think  it  is 
not  good,  for  it  indicates  either  the  effect  of  physic 
wrongly  given  before  the  operation,  or  some  irritation  of 
the  bowels  which  would  be  better  at  rest.i    They  do  best 
who,  while  reheved  from  their  distress,  have  no  action  of 
the  bowels  for  some  days.    I  know  no  necessary  limit  to 
the  quietude  in  which  the  bowels  may  be  left.    In  one  of 
my  cases,  they  did  not  act  for  nine  days  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  I  have  heard  of  others  where,  without  any  dis- 
advantage or  discomfort,  there  was  still  longer  inaction. 
But  this  is,  I  think,  a  good  general  rule—to  leave  the 
bowels  at  rest  for  four  days  after  the  operation;  then  if 
all  seem  well  (not  otherwise),  to  order  a  simple  enema  • 
and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  some  aperient.    I  know  no 
advantage  in  leaving  the  bowels  longer  inactive  than  these 
fonr  days;  and  I  had  one  case  in  which  great  incon- 
venience, to  say  the  least,  was  occasioned  by  a  very  lar^e 
accumulation.  j  ^ 
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After  the  action  of  the  bowels,  if  all  still  go  on  well, 
there  is  no  need  of  considering  anything  but  the  patient's 
comfort ;  and  the  local  treatment  and  the  diet  may  be  of 
the  plainest  kind.  Excess  is  more  likely  to  be  mischievous 
than  spareness. 

Among  cases  that  do  not  go-on  well,  there  is  a  great 
variety ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  those  alone  in  which  the 
wrong  is  in  something  peculiar  to  hernia.  Of  course  the 
wound  of  the  operation  may  lead  to  any  of  the  evils  that 
may  follow  other  wounds,  as  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  the 
rest ;  but  these  I  shall  almost  pass  by. 

Amon ,  my  cases,  I  find  some  in  which  ill-looking 
symptoms^uch  as  diarrhoea  or  cohc  followed  the  opera- 
tion, but  meant  no  serious  mischief,  being  only  the 
continuation  of  the  intestinal  distm^bance  which  preceded 
the  strangulation.    I  have  already  spoken  of  this  matter ; 
but  it  is  worth  repeating,  that  it  is  common  for  the 
descent  and  strangulation  of  a  hernia  to  be  preceded  by 
some  intestinal  distin-bance,  the  signs  of  which  may  be 
suspended  during  the  strangulation,  and  renewed  after  the 
operation.    Whatever  the  disturbance,  it  may  be  treated, 
or  left  alone,  as  if  no  operation  had  been  done ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  meaning  of  any  symptom 

of  ill-doing.  . 

Of  these  svmptoms,  one  of  the  chief  is  vomiting.  It  a 
patient  vomit  once  or  twice  soon  after  an  operation  for 
hernia,  it  may  only  be  because  the  stomach  was  filled  with 
secretions  before  the  operation,  and  now  finally  empties 
itself.  In  this  is  no  harm^perhaps  some  good.  But,  it 
the  vomiting  continue,  it  may  be  a  sign  of  the  gravest 
import.    It  may,  indeed,  be  due  to  chloroform  or  ether. 
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I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this,  and  among  them  one 
in  which 'chloroform-sickness  continued  for  three  days  after 
the  operation,  endangering  the  patient's  hfe.  Generally 
you  may  distinguish  the  vomiting  due  to  chloroform  from 
that  due  to  peritonitis  or  unrelieved  strangulation,  by  its 
being  attended  with  horrible  nausea,  like  sea-sickness ;  by 
its  producing  no  fsecal  fluid  or  abundant  gastric  secretion, 
there  being  more  retching  than  vomiting  ;  and  by  the 
patient's  feeling  reheved  of  his  hernia,  however  wretched 
he  may  feel  with  his  nausea.    If  the  pain  and  distress  of 
the  hernia  be  reheved  by  the  operation,  and,  except  for 
vomiting,  all  seem  well,  you  may  be  nearly  sure  that  the 
vomiting  is  due  to  chloroform,  and  commonly  you  must 
wait  till  it  spontaneously  subsides.    I  beheve  you  cannot 
cure  it,  and  food  put  in  the  stomach  only  aggravates  it. 
The  patient  had  better  be  without  food,  if  in  fair  strength  ; 
but,  if  very  feeble,  he  had  better  be  maintained  with 
enemata  of  milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  and  wine. 

If  vomiting  go-on  for  six  or  more  hours,  or  for  days, 
after  the  operation,  and  be  not  due  to  chloroform,  it  is  a 
very  bad  sign_I  had  nearly  said  a  mortal  one;  for 
generally  it  tells  that  the  operation  has  failed  in  its 
design.  Either  the  strangulation  is  not  relieved,  or  the 
intestine  is  paralysed  above  the  strangulation,  or  there  is 
peritonitis,  or  sloughing,  or  perforation  of  the  intestine,  or 
some  such  trouble.  Very  rarely  the  untoward  conditions 
mdicated  by  continuous  vomiting  are  reheved  spon- 
taneously or  with  repeated  doses  of  opium. 

The  persistence  of  abdominal  distress,  with  tension 
and  pain  and  colic,  after  the  operation,  is  not  so  serious. 

1  2 
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If  Other  symptoms  be  relieved,  these  probably  will  be  ; 
and  they  may  generally  be  treated  with  large  enemata  or 
aperients,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  haste  to  give  these  things.  The 
abdominal  troubles  which  they  are  to  relieve  are  not  due 
to  serious  disease,  but  probably  to  intestinal  accumula- 
tion, which  began  before  the  strangulation,  would  be 
very  slow  to  destroy  hfe,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  can  be  treated  without  risk.    In  such  a  case  as  this 

 a  not  very  rare  case — when  all  seems  well  except  the 

abdominal  pain  and  tension,  be  on  the  watch.  If  there 
be  no  change,  do  nothing.  With  time,  the  intestines  will 
empty  themselves.  If  there  be  increase  of  pain,  without 
increase  of  pulse  or  breathing  or  other  evidences  of  fever 
or  inflammation,  give  enemata  or  aperients.  I  am  sm-e 
you  may  manage  cases  of  this  kind  better  and  more 
deliberately  than  I  did  some  of  those  which  I  have  re- 
corded. I  see  now  that  I  was  over-busy  with  them,  and 
was  only  very  fortunate  in  that  I  did  no  harm. 

A  large  group  of  cases,  much  worse  than  these,  may 
be  made  of  those  in  which  the  operation  gives  Uttle  or  no 
relief :  all  goes  on  after  it  as  all  did  before,  or  everything 
becomes  worse.  Few  cases  can  be  more  grave  than  these. 
You  may  think  yourselves  happy  if,  from  twenty  such 
cases,  you  can  save  one. 

The  failiu-e  of  relief  fi.'om  the  operation  may  be  due  to 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  I  have  had  to 
operate  on  patients  already  dying.  I  could  not  refuse  to 
operate,  for  I  could  not  be  certain  that  it  would  be  use- 
less •  but  it  proved  useless,  and  seemed  mischievous. 
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The  intestine  was  returned,  and  all  put  right;  but  the 
patient  was  too  exhausted,  as  one  may  say,  to  be  conscious 
of  relief,  and  went  on  dying,  although  carefully  fed  and 
niu'sed. 

Or  the  failure  of  relief  may  be  because  the  strangula- 
tion remains — a  constricting  band  or  misplacement  of  the 
intestine,  or  some  such  thing,  having  been  overlooked. 
In  such  a  case,  especially  if  you  have  not  opened  the  sac, 
you  must  open  the  wound  and  the  sac ;  enlarge  the 
opening  through  tlie  stricture ;  find,  if  you  can,  strangu- 
lated intestine  or  whatever  may  be  wrong,  and,  if  possible, 
set  it  right.  You  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed — 
more  fortunate  than  I  have  been.  But  then,  in  two  of 
my  cases,  an  internal  and  distant  strangulation  coincided 

with  that  of  the  hernia.    This  was  irremediable  could 

not  be  reached ;  and  the  second  operation  was  as  useless 
as  the  first. 

But  by  far  the  most  fi-equent  cases  in  which  the 
operation  gives  no  relief,  or  only  sorne  slight  and  very 
brief  relief,  from  the  signs  of  strangulation,  are  those  in 
which  the  intestine  does  not  recover  itself.  It  remains 
nipped,  powerless,  congested  or  inflamed,  spoiled,  and  in- 
capable of  contraction ;  while  the  part  of  the  canal  above 
it  becomes  distended,  and  after  a  time  powerless,  the 
abdomen  becoming  constantly  more  tense,  though  it  may 
be  with  less  turbulence  of  the  intestines.  This  condition 
is  most  frequent  in  the  old,  and  after  long  strangulation  ; 
It  is  commonly  attended  with  peritonitis  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestine, 
both  in  and  above  the  strangulated  part,  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  or  a  serious  hindrance  to 
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its  recovery.^  But  peritonitis  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  calamity.  I  believe  I  have  had  cases  in  which  no 
peritonitis  existed  beyond  the  strangulated  part.  In  such 
cases  as  these,  you  may  find  the  best  hope,  though  the 
best  is  seldom  good,  in  opium,  food,  and  wine,  all  of 
which  you  must  give  by  the  rectum  if  the  stomach  will 
not  retain  them.  Your  object  must  be  simply  to  keep 
the  patient  alive  while,  in  time,  the  intestinal  canal  being 
at  rest,  may  regain  power.  Very  small  quantities  of  food 
may  suflfice  for  this— a  few  spoonfuls  by  the  mouth  every 
hour  or  two ;  and,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  injections 
into  the  rectum  of  milk,  beef-tea,  egg,  wine,  and  laudanum, 
mixed  all  together. 

Very   similar   to  these  cases  are  those  in  which 
peritonitis,  having  begun  before  the  operation,  is  not 
relieved  by  it.    There  is,  plainly,  no  reason  why  the 
relief  of  strangulation  should  at  once  remedy  the  peri- 
tonitis which  the  strangulation  produced;  and  it  sometimes 
seems  to  continue  quite  unafiected.     Indeed,  you  had 
better  expect  that  this  will  be  so,  and  follow  what  is  a 
very  good  general  rule— that,  namely,  of  giving  opium 
directly  after  the  operation  in  all  bad  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  unless  there  be  some  clear  reason  for  not 
giving  it.    I  have  seen  no  harm  come  from  this  plan, 
and  I  think  it  has  sometimes  done  real  good.  What 
are  the  bad  cases  I  have  already  told  you?   In  any  or 
all  of  them,  you  may  give  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  directly 
after  the  operation;   and  then  watch  and  determine 
whether  to  give  more,  or  what  else  to  do.^  Especially, 

1  Note  XIV.  '  Note  XV. 
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you  may  expect  to  have  to  give  wine  very  soon  after  the 
operation,  for  the  patients  are  generally  feeble. 

Thus,  then,  you  may  have  in  mind  four  sets  of  cases 
in  which  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  though,  to 
all  appearance,  well  done,  does  no  good  at  all,  or  too 
httle  to  be  counted.  It  may  be  so  in  patients  utterly 
exhausted  ;  in  cases  of  persistent  strangulation  at  the 
hernia  or  elsewhere  ;  of  intestine  rendered  powerless  ; 
of  continuous  peritonitis.  Of  all  these  I  have  seen  ex- 
amples. There  may  be  others  which  I  have  not  seen  or 
have  overlooked.  From  all  of  these  you  may  dis- 
tinguish in  thought,  and  generally  in  fact  and  practice, 
those  sets  of  cases  in  which  untoward  events  arise  after  a 
clear  interval  of  relief  from  the  operation.  All  may 
go  on  well,  or  at  least  not  badly,  for  a  time  ;  the  patient 
may  have  a  clear  sense  of  relief ;  and  the  sickness  and 
other  bad  symptoms  may  cease  for  hours  or  some  few 
days ;  and  then  come  trouble  and  disappointment. 

The  cases  that  may  be  thus  grouped  are  many  and 
various.  I  find  among  my  notes  instances  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  hernial  sac  and  its  coverings  ;  simple 
acute  peritonitis,  such  as  might  be  called  traumatic ; 
asthenic  peritonitis,  probably  of  erysipelatous  nature ; 
acute  peritonitis,  with  rapid  collapse,  from  intestinal  per  • 
foration  or  rupture  ;  simple  inaction  or  paralysis  of  intes- 
tine. And  to  those  which  were  peculiar  to  operations 
for  hernia  may  be  added  other  calamities,  such  as  might 
occur  after  any  operation,  as  diffuse  cellulitis,  erysipelas, 
phlebitis,  and  others. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  all  these  things  now— 
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hardly  even  appropriate ;  for,  though  those  in  the  first 
list  are  associated  with  hernia,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  it, 
and  their  pathology  and  treatment  must  be  studied  on  a 
broader  field.    The  peritonitis  must  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  as  that  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  hernia,  using  great  care  to  determine  which  of  the 
forms  I  have  enumerated  is  in  each  case  present.  The 
strangulation  may  itself  cause  peritonitis ;  and  this,  as  I 
have  said,  beginning  before  the  operation,  may  continue 
after  it.    The  wounding  and  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
may  excite  its  inflammation,  or  greatly  aggravate  that 
which  existed  before  the  operation.    In  both  these  sets 
of  cases,  the  signs  of  peritonitis  will  be  observable  directly 
after  the  operation,  or,  at  the  furthest,  within  twelve 
hours  after  it ;  and  these  will  generally  be  cases  of  acute, 
or,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient  will  allow,  of 
sthenic  inflammation.   But  you  may  generally  distinguish 
from  these  the  cases  in  which  peritonitis  sets-in  after  a 
longer  interval,  and  in  which  it  is  rather  of  an  asthenic 
type,  whether  it  come  from  giving-way  of  the  intestine, 
or  from  such  conditions  as  would  produce  erysipelas  after 
external  inj  uries. 

Bo  not  suppose  me  to  pretend  that,  in  every  case  of 
peritonitis  after  hernia,  you  can  easily  determine  to  which 
of  these  different  types  of  inflammation  it  belongs.  You 
can  determine  often ;  you  should  try  to  do  so  always  ; 
for  according  to  the  type  of  inflammation  must  be  your 
treatment.  In  the  sthenic  inflammations,  you  may  give 
great  comfort  and  help  to  recovery  by  free  local  bleeding 
with  leeches,  by  large  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  by 
weak  saline  and  alkaline  drinks,  by  the  plainest  and  least 
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Stimulating  diet.  In  tlie  astlienic,  opium  is  the  only- 
remedy  that  is  generally  useful.  It  used  to  be  calomel 
and  opium  ;  but  I  believe  the  calomel  did  harm  oftener 
than  good.  And  with  the  opium  must  be  rest  and  warmth, 
and  hquid  nutriment  and  diluted  wine.  And  I  can  state 
no  more  general  rules  than  these ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
treatment  must  be  determined  separately  for  each  case. 

Now,  besides  these  very  serious  evils  that  may  follow 
operations  for  hernia,  some  local  troubles  may  ensue,  of 
which  a  few  are  worth  telhng  you  of. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  is  acute  inflammatioQ  of 
the  hernial  sac,  alone  or  with  the  immediately  adjacent 
part  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is,  I  think,  most  hkely  to 
happen  after  operations  for  large  hernise  in  old  people, 
when  considerable  force  or  time  has  been  used  in  the 
reduction.  You  may  know  it  best  by  the  localised  pain 
and  tenderness  with  acute  fever,  without  the  signs  of 
unrelief  or  of  general  peritonitis  of  wliich  I  lately  spoke. 
There  is  no  severe  illness,  but  the  general  condition  ap- 
propriate to  a  sharp  local  traumatic  inflammation ;  and 
you  may  treat  it,  in  this  view,  with  complete  rest  and 
warm  moist  coverings  of  the  part,  and  very  little  food ; 
and,  in  the  acute  cases  in  robust  people,  with  copious 
leeching.  In  the  acutest  case  which  I  have  seen,  I  applied 
ninety-eight  leeches  in  three  days  after  the  operation, 
with  great  comfort,  and  I  think  great  advantage,  to  the 
patient.  That  was  twenty  years  ago ;  but  it  would  still 
be  right  to  do  the  same. 

Another  local  trouble  is  acute  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  outside  the  sac.  It  is  chiefly  seen  after 
operations  for  scrotal  hernia  and  for  deep-seated  femoral 
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hernia.  Commonly,  the  case  appears  going  on  well  for 
a  few  clays,  and  then  comes  a  blaze  of  inflammation 
in  and  beneath  the  skin,  leading  sometimes  to  abscess, 
sometimes  to  diffuse  suppuration.  There  is  in  these  cases 
nothing  peculiar  to  hernia.  The  same  troubles  may,  as 
you  know%  follow  any  other  operation  ;  and  they  always 
need  the  same  general  means  of  treatment.  I  have  never 
seen  serious  evil  ensue  in  any  case  of  the  kind 

I  might  tell  of  other  hindrances  to  recovery  from  the 
operation  for  hernia ;  but  I  Hmit  myself  to  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle,  of  sloughing  of  the  scrotum, 
and  others  which  I  have  been  able  to  study  practically, 
and  I  pass  the  others  by,  as  I  have  done  many  other 
things,  especially  the  complications  of  hernia  with  various 
local  diseases,  such  as  hydrocele,  varicocele,  undescended 
testicle,  and  others.    I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  cases 
of  each,  and  can  tell  nothing  which  is  not  akeady  well 
told  about  them.    Indeed,  for  a  conclusion,  I  must  say 
that,  though  to  some  of  you  it  may  have  seemed  excessive 
to  give  four  lectures  on  strangulated  hernia,  I  have  treated 
the  subject  very  superficially,  very  incompletely.  One 
hfetime  is  not  nearly  enough  for  its  complete  personal 
study,  in  even  so  large  a  field  as  this  hospital  supplies. 
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Chkonic  Pyemia  is  seldom  spoken  of,  and  in  many  of 
the  best  systems  of  medicine  and  of  surgery  is  not  so 
mucli  as  referred  to.  Yet  cases  to  whicli  the  name  is 
appropriate  are  not  very  rare.  Such  cases  resemble  the 
well  described  and  typical  pygemia  in  the  formation  of 
widely  dispersed  shapeless  collections  of  pus  or  other 
alhed  inflammatory  matter ;  in  the  probabihty  that  these 
formations  are  due  to  some  infection  of  the  blood  by  the 
entrance  of  diseased  inflammatory  products ;  and  often 
in  the  occiu-rence  of  rigors  and  profuse  sweatings,  of 
phlebitis,  and  inflammations  of  joints.  But  they  differ 
from  the  acute  type  in  that  their  course  extends,  con- 
tinuously or  with  relapses,  over  many  weeks  or  months, 
or  even  over  years,  and  is  often  free,  at  least  in  its  later 
stages,  from  all  severe  general  disturbance  of  the  health, 
and  from  nearly  all  risk  of  life. 

A  record  of  some  of  these  cases  may  promote  a  more 
general  knowledge  and  a  better  study  of  the  disease ;  a 
study  which  is  much  to  be  desired  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  errors  apt  to  arise,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  from  a 
too  exclusive  consideration  of  what  we  regard,  perhaps 
wrongly,  as  types  of  diseases. 

The  intimate  relation  of  acute  and  chronic  pyasmia 
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may  occasionally  be  seen  in  cases  which,  after  presenting 
for  a  time  all  the  characters  of  the  acute  form,  assume  a 
very  slowly  fatal  course.    Of  these  I  need  not  give  any 
detailed  examples.    It  may  be  generally  said  of  them 
that,  after  presenting  the  ordinary  signs  of  acute  pysemia, 
the  disease  continues  week  after  week  steadily  destroy- 
ing the  health.    Its  course  is  indicated  by  slow  wasting ; 
all  the  tissues  becoming  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  by  increasing 
pallor ;  by  decreasing  muscular  and  mental  power,  the 
voice  becoming  weak,  the  mind  slow  and  duU,  and  at 
night  often  wandering ;  by  quickness  and  feebleness  of 
pulse  and  breathing  ;  by  frequent  and  sometimes  profuse 
sweatings,  especially  when  there  is  much  suppuration  ; 
by  less  frequent  chiUs  or  rigors ;  by  increased  thirst  and 
usually  aversion  from  food ;  by  dryness  and  shrinking 
of  granulations.    I  do  not  pretend  that  the  general  signs 
of  pysemia  can  in  every  case  of  this  kind  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  hectic  or  of  mere  exhaustion  ;  yet  com- 
monly they  are  distinct  enough,  and  the  distinction  be- 
comes very  nearly  certain  when,  as  it  often  happens, 
there  appear  occasional  patches  of  redness  on  the  skin, 
or  abscesses  with  flaccid  walls,  or  oedema  of  a  foot  or 
hand,  or  indications  of  pneumonia. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  cases  such  as  these  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  I  refer  to  them  only  to  make  more  evident 
tlie  relationship  between  acute  pyasmia  and  those  instances 
which  differ  from  it,  not  only  in  their  slow  progress,  but 
in  their  comparatively  mild  general  symptoms.  To  these 
the  name  of  chronic  pyasmia  is  especially  appropriate. 
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I.  Ligature  of  subclavian  artery — Pycemia  on  the  18th  day— 
Pycemial  arthritis,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  pustular 
eruption — Secondainj  hmmorrhages — Death  on  the  Q5th 
day. 

In  June  1860  I  tied  the  right  sn.bclavian  artery  of  a  man, 
54  years  old,  who  had  a  large  axillary  aneurism.  He  had  fair 
general  health,  but  in  textures  appeared  older  than  his  age. 
All  went  on  well,  except  that  his  pulse,  for  some  few  days,  had 
gradually  increased  in  frequency,  till  on  the  18th  morning  after 
the  operation,  he  had  a  very  severe  rigor,  followed  by  heat,  and 
then  by  profuse  sweating.  On  the  next  (19th)  day  he  felt 
shaken,  and  rather  feeble ;  and  he  complained  of  pain  like 
rheumatism  in  his  left  shoulder ;  but  his  pulse  was  slower,  and 
except  for  some  recurrent  sweatings,  he  had  no  general  signs  of 
pygemia  or  other  severe  illness.  On  the  20th  day  the  ligature 
was  cast-off;  and  on  the  21st  he  felt  and  appeared  as  well  as 
before  the  rigor,  and  might  have  been  thought  convalescent. 
He  had  taken  large  doses  of  quinine  and  good  food  and  wine. 
On  the  22nd  day  a  profuse  sweating  occm-red,  and  the  pulse 
rose ;  and  on  the  24th  a  very  severe  pain  ensued  in  the  right 
elbow,  and,  lasting  for  two  hours,  was  followed  by  great  exhaus- 
tion and  sweating,  and  increased  rate  of  pulse  and  breathing. 
On  this  day,  also,  there  was  an  increased  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  wound,  apparently  from  suppuration  in  or  about  the 
aneurismal  sac. 

During  the  next  ten  days  (to  the  34th)  the  patient  appeared 
to  lose  flesh  rather  quickly.  He  often  suffered  severely  with 
pain  in  the  left  shoulder  and  right  elbow;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  right  upper  arm  became  very  large  with  oedema  and 
appearances  of  suppuration  pointing  at  the  elbow;  he  slept 
little,  had  profuse  sweats,  frequent  chills,  and  no  appetite ;  his 
pulse  became  weaker  and  was  seldom  under  100  ;  his  breathino- 
less  full,  and  generally  30  in  the  minute.  Pus  was  freely  dis- 
charged, and  welled-up  through  a  small  opening  which  alone 
remained  unhealed  at  the  wound.  Full  quantities  of  stimulants 
and  all  the  food  that  could  be  taken  seemed  to  produce  no 
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effect.  But  in  the  next  week  (35th  to  the  41st  day)  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  symptoms  took  place.  The  patient 
every  day  called  himself  'better,'  or  'quite  well;'  he  slept 
well,  and  rarely  sweated  ;  his  pulse  ranged  from  96  to  108, 
and  was  always  soft  and  moderately  full ;  his  breathing  became 
daily  slower,  his  tongue  was  always  clean,  his  appetite  pretty 
good;  his  bowels  regular;  and  he  sat  up  in  bed  for  a  short 
time  every  day.  The  oedema  of  the  arm  and  the  suppuration 
about  the  sac  appeared  stationary  ;  but  there  was  neither  pain 
nor  rigor. 

On  the  41st  day,  the  pulse,  without  evident  reason,  rose  to 
120  or  more  ;  and  on  the  42nd  secondary  haemorrhage,  to  the 
amoimt  of  a  pint,  ensued  through  the  opening  at  the  wound. 
In  the  next  three  weeks,  to  the  61st  day,  bleeding  to  a  few 
ounces  occurred  twice.    The  suppuration  in  the  upper  arm  was 
profuse,  with  discharge  at  the  elbow,  and  after  a  time  at  the 
axilla  through  an  opening  spontaneously  formed.    (After  the 
formation  of  this  opening  the  operation  wound  healed  in  two 
days.)    The  patient  became  constantly  thinner  and  weaker ; 
yet  he  often  said  that,  but  for  his  local  ailments,  he  should  feel 
quite  well ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  signs  of  general  iUness  more 
than  any  one  would  have  with  losses  of  blood  and  profuse  sup- 
puration.    Yet   twice,  during  these  weeks,  he  had  thinly 
scattered  pustular  pyeemial  eruption  on  the  trunk  and  Kmbs, 
and  for  some  days  near  the  end  of  the  time  had  quick  breath- 
ing and   cough   connected,   most  probably,  with  pyjemial 
pneumonia. 

On  the  63rd  day  severe  hsemorrhage  again  occurred,  and 
then  a  sharp  rigor,  followed  by  heat  and  sweating.  Again  all 
these  were  twice  repeated  on  the  65th  day,  and  then  he  died. 

At  the  examination  after  death  (in  addition  to  the  disease 
connected  with  the  aneurism,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  here),  some  purulent  deposits  were  found  in  firm  cir- 
cumscribed spots  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung;  the  left 
shoulder-joint  was  full  of  pus,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  humerus 
was  thin,  soft,  and  partially  detached;  and  in  the  right  elbow- 
joint  all  the  articular  cartilages  were  removed,  and  the  ends  ot 
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the  bones  were  rough  with  superficial  ulceration.  The  lower 
fourth  of  the  right  humerus  was  bare  and  surrounded  with 
pus. 

II.  Lithotomy — Rigors  on  the  folloiving  day — Repeated  sup- 
purations  in  the  sterno-davicular  region — Rigors  and 
epileptiform  convulsions — Suppuration  in  theprostate — 
Phlebitis — Recovery. 

In  July  1859. 1  performed  lateral  lithotomy  on  a  gentleman 
34  years  old,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Hewer.  He  was  of  naturally 
robust  health,  but  now  worn-down  by  suffering  and  by  resi- 
dence in  China.  The  stone  was  large  and  soft.  The  operation 
had  in  it  nothing  worth  describing ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  after  it  the  patient  had  three  sharp  rigors,  after  as  many 
times  of  passing  urine  through  the  urethra.  During  the  next 
day  he  began  to  complain  of  pain,  like  that  of  rheumatism, 
about  his  left  shoulder  and  clavicle.  This  continued  and 
increased,  and  was  soon  attended  with  increasing  swelling,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  operation,  issued  in  the 
formation  of  a  large  deep  abscess  over  the  lower,  left  cervical 
and  subclavian  region,  which  abscess  was  opened.  Diuring  the 
same  week  the  pulse  was  seldom  under  120  ;  and  frequent 
profuse  sweatings  occurred ;  but  with  these  exceptions  there 
was  nothing  materially  different  from  an  ordinary  favourable 
progress  after  lithotomy. 

In  the  second  week  recovery  continued,  and  at  its  end  the 
patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  walk  to  his  sofa  every 
day  ;  his  urine  passed  freely  through  the  urethra ;  and  '  he  had 
not  a  bad  symptom.'  But  he  was  annoyed  with  '  prickly  heat,' 
such  as  he  often  had  in  China,  and  with  the  continued  sup- 
puration about  the  clavicle,  for  which  two  more  punctures  were 
necessary,  and  with  which  some  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
Tissue  was  now  connected. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  operation,  after  a  rather  restless  night, 
but  with  no  other  warning,  he  had  a  rigor  of  the  greatest 

ITlT^  .T.  '  '''^'^  profuse  sweating, 

which  lasted  through  the  day.    They  were  like  those  of  very 
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bad  ague ;  and  lie  had  had  ague  ten  years  before.    Large  doses 
of  quinine  were  ordered. 

Soon  after  the  rigor,  a  part  of  the  swelling  near  the  front 
of  the  neck,  which  had  been  much  raised  and  boggy,  as  if  there 
were  sloughs  under  it,  almost  completely  subsided  ;  yet  there 
was  no  increased  external  discharge  of  pus.  During  the  night, 
there  was  profuse  sweating;  but  on  the  next  and  following 
days,  to  the  25th,  the  patient's  condition  returned  to  what  it 
had  been  before  the  rigor,  except  that  he  sweated  more  and  had 
a  slower  pulse.  The  only  apparent  consequence  of  the  rigor 
was  the  formation  of  an  abscess  over  the  upper  piece  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  which  was  let  out 
on  the  23rd  day.  With  this  exception,  he  appeared  conva- 
lescent. 

But  on  the  25th  morning,  after  much  distress  in  the  bladder 
and  rectum  during  great  part  of  the  night,  the  patient  had  an 
epileptiform  seizure  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by 
great  rapidity  of  pulse  and  profuse  sweating.    Before  this  '  fit ' 
the  parts  about  the  abscess  over  the  sternum  were  observed 
puffed-up  and  swollen  ;  after  it,  they  had  quite  subsided,  though 
without  any  visible  discharge  of  pus.    In  connection  with  this 
'  fit,'  which,  in  all  its  relations,  appeared  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  rigor,  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
But  the  general  health  of  the  patient  sufi"ered  no  other  disturb- 
ance than  would  have  been  produced  by  an  ordinary  abscess  in 
the  same  part ;  and  when  the  pus  was  discharged,  by  puncture 
through  the  healed  lithotomy-wound,  he  was  at  once  relieved 
from  all  trouble,  general  as  well -as  local. 

Thirty-six  days  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient's  health 
was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  daily  walking  or  riding  out,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  cramp-like  pain  in  the  legs, 
the  first  symptom,  as  it  appeared,  of  phlebitis  of  the  posterior 
saphenous  veins,  which,  in  succession,  became  hard  and  tender 
at  and  below  their  junction  with  the  popliteal.  He  was  for 
many  days  troubled  with  the  lameness  and  oedema  thus  caus3d, 
but  when  these  were  .remedied,  his  recovery  seemed  complete, 
except  in  that  the  prostate-abscess  led  to  the  formation  of  a  small 
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fistulous  communication  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  which 
only  slowly  closed.  He  had  good  health  afterwards  so  long  as 
I  knew  him. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  condensed  from  full  reports,  the 
general  characters  of  pyaemia  are  clearly  marked  :  yet  they 
differed  widely  from  the  acute  type  in  respect  of  both  time  and 
intensity. 

A  '  typhoid  '  state  is  commonly  referred  to  as  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  with  pyaemia.' 
Certainly  nothing  '  typhoid  '  was  observable  in  either  of  these 
patients.  Both  of  them,  for  many  days  together,  appeared  and 
felt  as  if  they  were  convalescent,  even  while,  as  we  may  believe, 
the  mischief  of  pytemia  was  at  work  in  them. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  in  both  these  cases  the  healing 
of  the  operation-wounds  was  unaffected  by  the  pyaemia.  The 
same  fact  may  be  commonly  noticed  in  chronic  pyaemia  ;  and 
even  the  healing  of  one  pyaemial  abscess  while  another  is  form- 
ing, and  while  the  patient  is  being  gradually  exhausted  is  not 
rare ;  but  in  these  cases  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  rather  by 
contraction  and  drying  than  by  the  organisation  of  new  tissue. 

The  cases  of  chronic  pyasmia  longest  in  duration  that 
I  have  yet  seen,  occurred  in  connection  with  acute 
necrosis  (so-called)— z.g.  necrosis  apparently  due  to  acute 
diffuse  suppuration  between  a  bone  and  its  periosteum. 
The  frequency  of  death  from  acute  pyasmia  in  this  disease 
is  well  known ;  yet  I  think  there  are  no  cases  of  pysemia 
in  which  death  is  more  often  escaped.  Neither  are  there 
any  among  which  better  evidence  may  be  found  that  the 
presence  of  pus  is  not  essential,  as  the  starting-point,  for 
what  we  assume  to  he  a  py^mial  infection  of  the  blood. 

1  I  should  not  myaelf  so  speak  of  it.  Among  even  the  worst  cases  of 
pyiBmza  under  my  own  care,  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  private,  many,  and 
I  thmk  the  majonty,  of  the  patients  have  either  never  been  '  typhoid,'  or 
have  been  so  for  but  a  short  time,  and  then  have  passed  into  the  fatally  ex- 
hausting form  of  the  disease  described  at  p,  156. 
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III.  AmU  necrosis  of  the  left  os  calcis-PhlebiUs- Abscesses 
—Acute  inflammation  of  the  right  hnee-joint— Necrosis 
of  the  left  femur— Inflammation  of  the  elbow  and  hii^- 
joints— Symptoms  extending  over  three  years. 
In  September  1859,  I  saw  a  lad,  11  years  old,  of  healthy 
constitution,  and  living  in  good  circumstances.     He  was  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  to  whom  is  due  whatever  credit  may 
be  given  to  medicine  for  an  escape  from  pyaemia.    In  July  1858, 
he  had  had  gastric  or  typhoid  fever  of  great  severity,  attended 
with  tympanites  and  a  very  painful  state  of  several  joints.  But 
from  this  he  had  completely  recovered.    In  May  and  June 
1859,  he  had  numerous  boils;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  was 
almost  suddenly  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  in  his  left  heel  and 
ancle.    This  was  ascribed,  with  fair  reason,  to  excessive  exer- 
cises at  cricket,  and  in  gymnastics  during  which  he  hung  on  a 
rope  by  his  heels  for  a  long  time. 

On  July  7th  the  pain  was  less ;  but  at  night  it  became 
worse,  and  he  put  his  feet  into  cold  water  to  relieve  it.  During 
this  night  he  became  delirious  ;  and  he  continued  so  next  day, 
with  swelling  and  apparently  great  pain  in  the  ancles,  especially 
the  left  one. 

On  July  9th,  Mr.  Sainsbury  found  him  with  acute  fever, 
delirium,  abdominal  distension,  and  general  'typhoid' 
symptoms.  Next  day  the  integuments  below  the  left  ancle- 
ioint  and  heel  began  to  slough  ;  and  in  some  days  followmg,  the 
sloughing  extended  rapidly,  opening  the  ancle-jomt,  or  that  of 
the  OS  calcis  and  astragalus,  or  both,  and  leading  to  the  necrosis 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  os  calcis.  For  many  days  he  ap- 
peared dying-typhoid  and  exhausted,  with  rapid  wasting ; 
but  he  gradually  recovered.  The  large  piece  of  the  os  calcis, 
with  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  remained  widely 
exposed ;  and  a  large  portion  of  integument  separated. 

During  this,  the  acutest  part  of  his  illness,  occupying  nearly 
two  months,  the  patient  had  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  or 
veins  or  both,  of  the  left  limb  ;  swellings  seeming  to  threaten 
suppuration,  but  subsiding,  on  the  arms ;  and  an  abscess  on  the 
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front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right  leg,  which  was  opened  and 
healed. 

In  the  third  month  the  right  knee-joint  became  acutely 
inflamed,  with  severe  pains,  and  quiverings  and  startings  of  the 
limb,  indicative  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  and  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones.    This  ended  with  contraction  and  firm 
ankylosis.    In  the  months  following,  while  the  patient's  gene- 
ral health  was  so  far  improved  that  he  seemed  to  suffer  with 
nothing  but  the  feebleness  of  a  very  slow  convalescence,  there 
were  repeated  inflammatory  swellings  about  the  hip-joints,  and 
on  one  side;  but  none  of  them  suppurated:  they  subsided, 
some  during  the  repeated  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  some 
while  using  cold  compresses.    Month  after  month  thus  passed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1860,  the  abscess  by  the  right  knee 
formed  again  and  re-opened,  and  necrosis  of  the  left  femur 
occurred,  with  repeated  openings  of  sinuses  and  separations  of 
sequestra. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  very  acute  inflammatory 
attack  occurred  at  the  right  elbow-joint,  threatening  suppuration 
of  the  joint,  and  leading  to  contraction  and  partial  stiffness. 

In  February  1861,  the  greater  part  of  the  dead  portion  of 
the  OS  calcis,  the  seat  of  the  first  necrosis,  separated ;  and 
thenceforward  healing  went  on,  and  was  in  the  course  of  the 
year  completed.    The  greater  part  of  this  year  passed  without 
any  recm-rence  of  active  disease  ;  and  the  patient,  crippled  in 
the  left  foot,  right  knee  and  thigh,  and  right  elbow,  recovered 
better  health  and  strength  than  he  had  had  since  his  illness 
began.    But  in  November  1861,  another  acute  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  elbow-joint  occm-red.    It  began,  as  all  of 
the  same  kind  did,  without  any  apparent  cause,  suddenly,  in 
the  night,  with  severe  pain,  which  continued  many  days  ;  was 
at  ended  with  great  heat  and  swelling,  and  with  redness  and 
oedema  of  the  integuments,  and  was  followed  by  almost  complete 
stiffness  of  the  joint.    In  March  1862,  there  ensued  an  equally 
acute  inflammation  of  one  hip-joint,  just  like  an  ordinary  acute 
morbus  coxee;'  but  this  also,  treated  like  that  at  the  elbow, 
with  leeches  and  cold  compresses,  and  rest,  subsided,  and  left 
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only  partial  stiffness.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  the  right  leg 
suffered  for  a  month  with  erysipelas,  and  a  large  abscess  formed 
in  the  left  thigh ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  right 
elbow-joint  was  for  the  third  time  the  seat  of  acute  inflani- 
mation.  From  this  time  onward  health  was  gradually  ^vith- 
out  interruption  completely  recovered,  and  with  complete  action 
of  the  joints  with  the  exception  of  the  left  ancle  and  the  right 
knee. 

Strangely  unlike  as  this  case  may  seem  to  tlie  ordinary 
cases  of  py^mia-running  their  fatal  course  in  a  week  or 
two  or,  as  it  is  said,  '  occasionally '  prolonged  to  seven 
or  e'ight  weeks-it  is  yet  evident  that  the  unhkeness  is 
almost  only  in  respect  of  time.    If  the  events  of  this  case 
had  all  occurred  in  three  months,  instead  of  three  years, 
it  would  have  been  an  ordinary  case  of  pyaBmia  endmg 
well     But  difference  of  duration  is  never  alone  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  nature,  or  to  justify  a  difference 
of  substantive-name,  among  diseases.  However  prolonged, 
tliis  and  the  like  cases  are  still  pyemia,  chrome  or  relaps- 

'""^  The  absence  of  nearly  all  respect  to  time  is,  incleed, 
one  of  the  many  characters  in  which  pyaemia  differs  from 
the  most  marked  specific  diseases;  and  this  corresponds 
with  the  absence  of  specific   shape  in  the  py^mial 
deposits,  abscesses,  and  necroses;   with  the  common 
characters  of  py^mial  pus  and  other  products  of  inflam- 
mation;  with  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  a  single 
constant  infecting  material;  and  with  the  transmutabihty 
(as  it  seems)  of  pyemia,  with  erysipelas,  cellular  inflam- 
mation, and  puerperal  fever. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether,  m  such  a  case  as  that 
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last  related,  there  was  any  abiding  disease  of  the  blood 
or  tissues  in  the  intervals  between  the  successive  outward 
evidences  of  pjEemia.  We  can  judge,  in  such  a  question, 
only  by  the  analogy  of  other  relapsing  diseases — e.g.  of 
secondary  syphiHs ;  and  from  this  we  may  believe  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  liabiUty  to  outbreaks,  there 
is  continuous,  though  not  stationary,  disease. 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  chronic  pysemia  connected 
with  acute  necrosis,  the  secondary  affections  are  limited 
to  the  bones,  or  greatly  predominate  in  them.  A  girl, 
11  years  old,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eoden,  of 
Droitwich,  had  acute  necrosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  tibia,  and,  almost  coincidently,  of  a  piece  of  the 
left  clavicle.  Some  months  afterwards,  she  had  necrosis 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  left  humerus,  with  considerable 
suppuration  around  it ;  and  several  months  later,  a  deep 
abscess,  but  not  attended  with  necrosis,  above  the  right 
knee.  In  another  similar  case,  a  young  patient  had, 
during  four  years,  a  succession  of  attacks  of  necrosis  of 
different  bones  ;  all  acute,  none  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  strumous  disease. 

This  election  of  a  single  tissue,  and  the  observance 
of  an  uniform  method  of  disease,  in  the  secondary  affec- 
tions, are  characteristic  of  chronic  rather  than  of  acute 
pyaemia.  They  are  very  marked  in  some  of  the  cases 
that  follow  parturition,  in  which  women  suffer  for  many 
weeks  with  a  succession  of  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  hmbs,  and  usuaUy  (after  long 
suffering)  recover  completely.  Such  cases  are  also  some- 
times seen  in  men. 
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Among  tlie  least  severe  cases  of  pyaemia  that  I  have 
seen,— contrasting  with  the  acute  cases  as  strongly  in 
respect  of  gravity  as  the  last  related  do  in  respect  of 

time,  have  been  some  of  those  associated  with  disease 

of  the  urinary  organs  or  with  catheterism. 


IV.  Urethral  stricture — Retention — Catheterism— Rigors  — 
Pycemial  abscesses  —  Tumour-like  formation  about  the 
femur — Liquor  potassce — Recovery. 

A  sallow  tinhealthy-looking  man,  40  years  old,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  on  January  27th,  1863,  with  old 
strictures,  and  recent  retention  of  urine.  The  usual  treatment 
was  pursued,  with  the  warm  bath  and  opium,  and  afterwards  with 
catheterism.  He  was  completely  relieved,  and  taught  the  use 
of  the  catheter ;  and  was  discharged,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health,  on  February  10th.  Just  before  he  left  the  hospital,  a 
No.  8  catheter  was  passed  easily. 

On  the  night  of  February  11th,  about  thirty-six  hours  after 
his  discharge,  without  any  reason  that  he  could  assign,  he  had 
violent  rigors  and  great  pain,  like  that  of  rheumatism,  in  his 
right  shoidder.    On  the  12th  he  had  some  haemorrhage  from 
the  urethra,  and  about  the  same  time  noticed  a  painless  swelling 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and  soon  after 
another  swelHng  under  the  urethra,  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum. 
With  these,  and  complaining  of  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
he  was  again  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  February  14.  Soon 
after  his  admission,  a  third  swelling  was  found,  seated  over  the 
left  olecranon.    All  these  swellings  were  or  became  abscesses : 
that  over  the  sternum  was  open  on  the  14th;  that  by  the 
urethra  burst  into  the  canal  on  the  18th,  and  that  over  the 
olecranon  was  opened  on  the  19th;  and  (to  end  their  history), 
they  all  healed  within  the  following  month. 

Two  days  after  his  admission,  the  patient's  general  condition 
was  only  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  one  with  abscess  from 
ordinary  causes.    He  had  been  rather  more  ill  on  admission, 
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but,  as  it  seemed,  only  from  distress  added  to  the  irritation  of 
the  forming  abscesses.  After  two  days'  rest,  he  had  a  cool, 
moist  skin  ;  his  tongue  was  but  little  furred  on  the  middle  ;  his 
pulse  108,  full,  and  soft ;  breathing  20  ;  his  bowels  acted  daily, 
he  passed  healthy  urine  freely,  and,  except  that  he  slept 
little  and  was  feeble,  he  could  hardly  have  been  thought  ill. 

Near  the  beginning  of  March,  the  patient  observed  a  swel- 
ling on  the  outer  and  front  part  of  his  left  thigh.  This  gra- 
dually increased,  and  at  the  middle  of  April  covered  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  front  and  outer  part  of  femur,  to  which  it  felt 
as  if  immoveably  fixed.  The  swelling  was  oval,  smooth,  not 
perfectly  defined,  firm,  and  apparently  solid,  or  as  if  a  solid 
infiltrated  with  fluid.  The  integuments  and  all  the  adjacent 
structures  appeared  healthy,  and  very  little  pain  was  produced 
by  even  rough  handling.  A  small  puncture  let  out  a  little 
bloody  seriun.  The  general  condition  of  the  swelling  appeared 
to  be  that  of  a  deep-seated  inflammatory  infiltration  of  all  the 
tissues  round  the  bone — but  some  thought  it  a  firm  tumour 
ii-rowing  from  the  bone  ;  the  more  readily  because  the  patient's 
health  seemed  undistiurbed.  He  went  out  daily,  and  was  in 
every  respect  convalescent. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  the  swelling  had  gained  its  greatest 
size,  increasing  the  circumference  of  the  limb  by  two  inches. 
The  patient  was  now  ordered  to  take  a  drachm  of  liquor  potassse 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  make  no  change  whatever  in  his 
manner  of  life,  or  any  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Very  shortly  the  swelling  began  to  decrease,  and  with  no  other 
evident  change  than  that  of  diminishing  size  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  by  the  end  of  May  was  gone.  Soon  after,  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  apparently  well,  and  he  showed  himself 
a  month  later  in  the  same  condition. 


V.  Lithotrity—Acute  general  disturbance— Abscess  in  the 
fore-arm,  and  threatened  abscess  in  the  thigh. 
A  gentleman,  40  years  old,  invalid  with  the  consequences  of 
an  empyema  of  many  years'  dmation,  had  a  calculus  of  lithic 
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acid,  which  was  to  be  removed  bylithotrity.    The  first  crushing 
was  on  January  4th,  and  was  followed  by  no  general  disturb- 
ance.   The  second,  on  January  10th,  was  followed  on  the  next 
day  by  a  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,— it  rose  from  near 
90  to  140,— by  rapid  breathing,  redness  and  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  frequent  vomiting, 
heat  and  wetness  of  the  skin.    These  symptoms  continued  for 
five  days,  with  little  variation,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 
Dm-ing  and  after  their  continuance,  the  urine  contained  more 
than  usual  mucus ;  but  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  not 
increased.    A  third  crushing  was  done  on  January  16th,  and  a 
fourth,  the  final  one,  on  January  22nd. 

While  the  patient  was  suffering  with  the  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance  above  described,  he  began  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  left  fore-arm,  and  in  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
left  thigh.     In  the  former  there  slowly  appeared'  a  widely- 
diffused  oedematous  swelling,  tense  and  painful,  which,  with 
gradual  concentration  about  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  aspect  of 
the  fore-arm,  ended  in  a  large  abscess  in  the  deep  subcutaneous 
tissue.     This  was  opened  on  January  27th,  and,  after  freely 
discharging  thick  pus,  and  several  times  apparently  heaUng  and 
then  re-opening,  finally  closed  on  March  23rd.  The  pain  in  the 
thigh  was  succeeded  by  a  swelling,  similar  to  that  in  the  fore- 
arm, but  much  larger,  extending  from  the  great  trochanter 
over  all  the  front  of  the  hip-joint,  and  far  inwards  and  down- 
wards.   At  the  end  of  January,  it  appeared  to  have  akeady 
suppurated ;  but  the  calculus  having  been  all  evacuated,  and 
the  patient  seeming  to  be  only  extremely  feeble,  1  advised  him 
to  leave  London  for  his  home  in  fresh  air.    There,  with  return- 
ing strength,  the  abscess  in  the  fore-arm  healed ;  the  swelling  in 
the  thigh  slowly  disappeared  without  discharge,  and  the  patient 
regained  and  long  retained  his  usual  health. 

Still  less  severe  in  its  general  symptoms  than  either 
of  these  two,  was  the  foUowiug  case  :— 

VI  A  young  man  was  under  my  care  in  the  Hospital 
in  March  and  April  1862.    He  was  admitted  with  spontaneous 
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moderately  acute  inflammation  of  the  right  inguinal  glands. 
A  small  puncture  was  made  into  the  centre  of  the  swelling ; 
but  it  contained  no  pus.  A  few  days  later,  acute  oedematous 
inflammation  of  the  scrotum  set-in;  while  it  was  subsiding 
without  suppuration,  the  internal  saphena  and  some  other  veins 
of  the  left  leg  became  nodular,  hard  and  tender,  with  pains  and 
heat,  as  in  ordinary  adhesive  phlebitis  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
similar  affection  appeared  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg.  When 
these  had  nearly  recovered,  pains  and  swelling,  much  like 
those  of  acute  rheumatism,  ensued  in  one  hand  and  elbow,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  in  the  opposite  wrist.  After  an  interval  of 
rather  more  than  a  week,  and  when  the  patient  seemed  nearly 
completely  well,  a  swelling  appeared  by  the  anterior  spine  of 
the  right  ilium,  not  far  from  the  glands  that  had  been  inflamed. 
This  suppurated,  and  discharged  the  only  pus  formed  in  the 
case.  While  it  was  discharging,  the  right  spermatic  cord 
became  painful  and  hard.  Then  knotted  hardness,  pain,  and 
tenderness  ensued,  in  succession,  in  some  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins  of  the  left  fore-arm,  left  upper-arm,  and  right  fore-arm. 

With  these  the  case  ended,  and,  after  two  months'  illness, 
the  man  regained  his  usual  health  and  strength.  During  the 
whole  time  he  had  no  more  or  other  general  disturbance  of  his 
health  than  is  usual  in  each  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  from 
which,  in  unusual  succession,  he  suffered.  In  the  intervals 
between  them  he  was  weak,  but  not  ill. 

If  it  sliould  seem  to  some  that  cases  c30  comparatively 
trivial  as  these  cannot  properly  be  called  by  the  same 
name  as  those  from  which  the  ordinary  description  of 
pyemia  is  drawn,  ^  I  would  observe  that  the  difFerence 
between  the  two  groups  of  cases  is  only  one  of  degree  ; 
and  that  a  complete  series  of  cases  might  be  collected 
ranging  from  the  most  to  the  least  severe,  and  all  re- 
sembHng  one  another  more  than  any  of  them  resemble 

'  See  discussion  on  Mr.  Hewett's  paper.—'  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
Ixviii.,  Ixxi. 
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the  cases  of  any  other  disease.  The  differences  between 
the  cases  of  acute  and  of  chronic  pyaamia  are  not  greater 
than  those  between  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  tuber- 
culosis. Sameness  of  designation  is,  in  both  cases  ahke, 
justified  by  the  rule  that  differences  in  degree  do  not 
constitute  or  prove  difference  in  kind. 

The  conclusions  which  the  cases  just  related  go  to 
prove  may  be  thus  summed-up  : — 

It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  examples  of  disease  pre- 
senting the  essential  characters  of  pyasmia,  but  much 
slower  in  progress,  and  much  less  severe  and  perilous, 
than  those  from  which  pysemia  is  usually  described. 

These  cases  are  frequent  enough  to  justify  the  general 
use  of  the  names  '  chronic '  or  '  relapsing '  pyemia. 

They  are  more  rare  among  the  instances  of  pyemia 
following  wounds  than  among  those  occurring  in  diseases. 

The  local  evidences  of  chronic  are,  more  often  than 
those  of  acute,  pyasmia,  seated  exclusively  or  chiefly  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  tissues;  they  are  more 
frequent  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  than  in  mternal  organs,  ^ 
and  when  seated  in  the  veins  are  most  frequently  found 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  ^ 

1  Several  instances  in  wliicb  pyasmia  was  chronic  are  related  bj'  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett  in  his  address  on  pysemia,  published  in  the  '  Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.'  vol.  vii.  1874.  In  many  of  these  the  abscesses  which  formed  were 
confined  to  the  limbs  and  the  superficial  parts  of  the  trunk;  and  the  lungs 
and  other  internal  organs  escaped. 

2  Chronic  pyemia,  indicated  by  a  succession  of  large,  flaccid,  often  pam- 
less  abscesses  in  the  joints,  or  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  tissue,  or 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones,  accompanied  by  wastmg,  sallow 
skin  and  wide  variations  of  temperature,  is  occasionally  seen  m  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  or  some  of  the  other  ex- 
anthemata. In  some  of  the  instances  that  have  been  observed  no  distinbt 
cause  could  be  assigned.— [Ed.] 
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The  nearest  affinities  of  chronic  pyasmia  are  with 
rheumatism,  through  gonorrhoea!  or  urethral  rheumatism  ;^ 
with  simple  or  single  abscess-formation  after  fever ;  with 
hectic  fever ;  yet,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
diagnosis  from  all  these  is,  in  practice,  clear. 

The  prognosis  in  chronic  pygemia  may,  usually,  be 
very  favourable  ;  especially  when  there  are  long  intervals 
between  the  successive  local  manifestations  of  disease, 
and  no  evidence  of  serious  pulmonary  affection.  The 
slower  the  pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  less  the  sweat- 
ing, the  greater  are,  in  general,  the  probabihties  of 
recovery. 

The  usual  treatment  of  chronic  pygemia  may  be  with 
good  food,  patient  nursing,  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants 
and  tonics,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  value 
of  this  last  condition  was  strikingly  shown  in  Case  V. 
The  influence  of  the  hquor  potassse  in  Case  IV.  deserves 
consideration.  Its  curative  power  seemed  clearly  proved ; 
and  I  suspect  that  a  part  of  its  reputation  for  causing  the 
absorption  of  tumours  is  due  to  its  influence  on  morbid 
deposits  imitating  tumours,  such  as  existed  in  that  case. 

^  Mr.  Barwell  in  his  work  on  'Diseases  of  the  Joints,'  p.  101,  maintains 
a  similar  opinion. — [Ed.] 
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LECTUEE  I. 

A  GEOUP  of  cases  of  great  practical  importance  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this  fact :  that  a  nervous  disorder  produces 
an  imitation  or  mimicry  of  organic  local  disease.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  mimicry  occurs  without  any  sub- 
stantial disease  whatever ;  in  others  it  gives  features  of 
extreme  severity  to  a  disease  which,  in  a  normal  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  would  be  trivial  or  unfelt.  ^ 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject— much  that  is 
good  ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  difficulties  still  often 
found  in  discriminating  between  the  real  and  the  mimic 
in  diseases,  there  is  need  of  writing  more. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  commonly  included  under  the 
name  Hysteria ;  but  in  many  of  them  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  hysteria  are  ever  observed,  and  from  aU 
of  them  it  is  desirable  that  this  name  should  be  aboUshed. 
For  it  is  absurdly  derived,  and,  being  often  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  is  worse  than  absurd.  To  call  a 
patient  hysterical  is  taken  by  many  people  as  meaning 
that  she  is  silly,  or  shamming,  or  could  get  well  if  she 
pleased;  and  no  doubt  there  are  patients  of  whom  some 
of  these'things  may  be  faiiiy  said ;  but  in  many  more, 
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hysteria,  especially  in  the  form  of  an  unwilling  imitation 
of  organic  disease,  is  a  serious  affection,  making  life  use- 
less and  unhappy  and  not  rarely  shortening  it. 

At  any  rate,  let  us,  if  we  can,  discard  the  name  of 
hysteria  from  surgery.  If  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it 
may  be  for  the  cases  of  patients  with  hysterical  convul- 
sions and  sense  of  suffocation,  with  the  abdominal  flatu- 
lence, the  nervous  urinary  secretion,  and  those  other 
associated  signs  of  nervous  disorder  which  are  not  imita- 
tions of  other  diseases,  and  are  not  themselves  imitated. 
These  are  characteristic  enough  to  deserve  a  distinct 
name,  and  hysteria  will  serve,  at  least  as  well  as  hypo- 
chondriasis and  melancholy  do  for  what  they  signify. 
But  the  characters  of  nervous  mimicry  are  also  distinct 
enough  to  make  a  separate  group  with  another  name. 
In  English  we  may  speak  of  nervous  mimicry  ;  in  un- 
translated Greek,  of  neuromimesis.  To  patients  and 
their  friends  the  maladies  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  ex- 
treme nervous  sensibility  ;  or,  if  they  also  prefer  Greek, 

we  may  call  them  hypersesthetic  or  hyperneurotic ;  

anything  but  hysterical. 

The  chief  practical  interest  of  .these  cases  is  in  the 
diagnosis  between  them  and  the  organic  diseases  imitated 
in  them  ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  clinical  study,  and  on 
chnical  grounds,  that  they  can  be  grouped,  so  I  shall 
keep  to  a  chnical  view  of  them,  and  shall  speak  of  their 
pathology  only  as  subservient  to  their  diagnosis.  I  am 
the  more  content  to  do  this  because,  in  Dr.  Eussell 
Eeynolds's  essay  on  Hysteria  in  his  '  System  of  Medicine,' 
and  in  Dr.  Anstie's  lectures  on  it  in  '  The  Lancet,' 
you  may  easily  find  the  whole  subject  recently  and 
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accurately  taught.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  I  may 
treat  the  surgical  part  of  the  subject  more  fully  than 
they,  I  should  not  have  seen  room  or  occasion  to  lecture 
on  it  at  all. 

Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  local  organic  disease  of  in- 
visible structures  which  may  not  be  mimicked  by  nervous 
disorder.  You  hear  of  hysteric  cough  and  hysteric 
aphonia,  of  hysteric  dyspepsia  and  paralysis,  of  hysteric 
joints  and  spines;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  these 
disorders  in  which  the  mimicry  of  real  diseases  is  not, 
sometimes,  so  close  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  very 
difficult. 

The  means  for  diagnosis  are  to  be  sought — fl)  in 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  predisposition— the  general 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  on  which,  as  on  a  pre- 
disposing constitution,  the  nervous  mimicry  of  disease  is 
founded;  (2)  in  the  events  by  which,  as  by  exciting 
causes,  the  mimicry  may  be  evoked  or  localised;  (3)  m 
the  local  symptoms  of  each  case.  And  I  shall  speak  of 
these  things  in  this  order ;  though  it  is  the  wrong  order 
for  the  actual  study  of  a  case.  In  every  chnical  study, 
the  examination  of  the  present  disease  should  precede 
that  of  its  probable  causes;  though  for  lectures  and 
reading  the  reverse  order  is  usually  the  better. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  which  disposes  to  mimicry  of  local  disease.  In  all 
well-marked  instances  there  is  some  prominence  and  ap- 
parent excess  of  nervous  action,  leading  to  the  general 
expression  of  the  patient's  being  nervous  or  of  nervous 
constitution.  Neuromimesis  cannot  be  found  m  all 
persons  alike,  or  in  any  person  at  all  times.    It  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  localised  manifestation  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution ;  localised,  that  is,  in  the  same  meaning  as  we 
have  when  we  sjDcak  of  the  local  manifestation  of  gout  or 
of  syphilis,  or  of  any  other  morbid  constitution  which  we 
regard  as  something  general  or  diffused,  though  distinct 
witness  of  it  may  be  in  only  one  or  more  parts.  And  the 
nervous  constitution,  like  others,  is  inherited  in  different 
degrees  of  completeness  or  intensity ;  and  may,  Hke 
others,  become  less  or  more  complete  or  intense  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  in  which  it  has  to  live. 

As  to  what  is,  verily,  the  peculiarity  of  the  nervous 
constitution,  I  beheve  we  have  nothing  fit  to  be  called 
knowledge.    It  is  even  hard  to  give  fit  names  to  what 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be.    We  may  speak  of  the  nervous 
centres  as  being  too  alert,  or  too  highly  charged  with 
nerve-force;  too  swift  in  mutual  influence  ;  or  too  deli- 
cately adjusted,  or  defectively  balanced.    But  expres- 
sions such  as  these,  or  others  that  I  see  used,  may  be 
misguiding.    It  is  better  for  us  to  study  the  nervous  con- 
stitution in  clinical  facts;  and  the  fife  of  almost  any 
patient  with  very  marked  nervous  mimicry  will  supply 
materials  for  the  study.    I  have,  indeed,  seen  a  few  in 
whom  I  could  find  no  other  nervous  error  than  the 
present  mimicry  of  some   disease.    But  in  the  great 
majority  there  is  either  history  or  present  evidence  of  a 
characteristic  nervous  constitution,  such  as  may  serve  to- 
wards diagnosis.    Some  have  been,  or  are  even  now, 
truly  hysterical :  subject  to  fits  of  irrepressible  laughing^ 
crymg,  or  sobbing,  or  to  convulsions  of  various  hysterL 
kmds.    But  you  will  find  nervous  mimicry  in  very  many 
who  have  never  been  hysterical.    In  some  the  sensibility 
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is  always  too  keen,  whether  for  pain  or  pleasure.  In 
these  the  pain  of  an  injury  is -much  more  severe  than  wliat 
we  may  suppose  to  be  the  proper  average  of  pain  pro- 
ducible by  such  an  injury  :  it  lasts  longer  ;  outliving  all  the 
other  consequences  of  the  injury.    And,  as  to  pleasure, 
as  a  patient  said  to  me,  who  suffered  what  she  called  tor- 
tures from  ordinary  sources  of  moderate  pam,  'the 
pleasure  of  music  is  an  agony.'    But  not  all  have  this 
compensation  of  feeling  pleasure  as  keen  as  pam  :  for 
many  are  habitually  neuralgic ;  they  suffer  with  head- 
aches, dartings  in  limbs,  still  more  often  with  spme-aches 
and  the  like,  and  are,  as  one  may  say,  very  pamful 
persons,-altogether  hyperneurotic  in  their  relations  to 
pain  but  not  to  pleasure.    In  some  of  these  patients, 
again,  the  mutual  influences  of  the  mind  and  body  are 
too  active.  If  they  have  ever  fainted  or  vomited,  for  in- 
stance, the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  m  which 
they  did  so  makes  them  faint  or  sick  again.    In  some,  all 
iJressions  are  too  widely  and  vehemently  reflected; 
the  irritant  that  healthy  people  bear  unobserved  produces 
convulsions,  or  some  other  seeming  serious  disturbance. 
An  intestinal  worm,  for  instance,  which  some  patients 
would  not  feel,  may  in  these  produce  the  signs  of  aU 
inanner  of  diseases.    And  some  have  already  had  mimic- 
ries of  various  other  organic  diseases,  and       tell  ot  all 
the  sensation-signs  of  these  diseases,  without  having  a 
single  mark  of  any  organic  change  produced  by  them 

One  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  in  those  m  whom 
the  nervous  mimicries  occur  is  a  singular  readiness  to  be 
painfully  fatigued  by  slight  exertion.  This  is  most 
marked  in  those  with  spinal  neuromimesis,  but  may  be 
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found  in  many  more ;  and  in  some  is  the  most  marked 
sign  of  the  erroneous  state  of  the  nervous  system.  To 
most  of  us  the  sense  of  fatigue  produced  by  even  exces- 
sive exercise  is  scarcely  distressing :  only  a  great  excess, 
tending  to  exhaustion,  would  be  felt  as  really  painful ; 
and  the  worst  is  soon  relieved  by  rest.  But  these 
nervous  patients  become  utterly  fatigued  in  even  slight 
exercise,  and  their  limbs  and  their  backs,  though  they 
may  look  muscular  and  strong,  ache  horribly  and  very 
long  ;  so  that,  not  rarely,  the  attempt  at  more  than  usual 
exercise  is  followed  by  great  suffering,  by  sleepless 
nights,  and  sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Their 
sensations  are  like  those  of  the  painful  fatigue  which  con- 
valescents from  acute  disease  feel  after  doing  too  much  ; 
but  I  believe  there  is  never  attendant  fever  such  as  con- 
valescents in  that  case  usually  have  :  the  likeness  is  only 
in  sensation. 

Some  or  all  of  these,  and  of  other  forms  of  defect,  or 
error,  or  turbulence — call  it  what  you  will— of  the 
nervous  system,  you  will  nearly  always  find  or  hear-of  in 
patients  with  nervous  mimicries  ;  and  in  any  study  of  a 
case  these  conditions  or  their  absence  may  add  to  the 
grounds  for  diagnosis.     But  it  is,  I  think,  a  fact  of  sin- 
gular interest  that,  in  even  the  most  turbulent  of  these 
nervous  systems,  the  disturbance  very  rarely  takes  the 
form  in  which  morbid  nervous  influence  produces,  not 
mimic,  but  real  organic  changes.    Of  the  things  imitated 
hardly  one  is  ever  realised.     I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any 
hysterical  or  neuromimetic  patient  an  instance  of  herpes 
zona ;  not  even  in  those  who  have  suffered  long  with  that 
infra-mammary  pain  which  is  not  far  unlike  the  neuralgia 
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commonly  preceding  the  eruption.    I  liave  not  seen  an 
instance  of  rheumatoid  stiffening  of  joints,  like  that  which 
sometimes  ensues  in  disease  of  the  spinal  man-ow,  even  m 
the  most  tedious  of  neurotic  joints  ;  nor  one  of  the  glossy 
fingers,  or  the  eczema,  or  the  centripetal  wastmgs,  or  m 
short,  any  of  the  organic  diseases  of  peripheral  parts  which 
are  associated  with  injuries  or  organic  diseases  of  nerves 
or  nervous  centres.     Neither  are  these  patients  particu- 
larly liable  to  any  forms  of  fever  or  of  blood-poisomng  ; 
they  incur  as  little  risk  from  operations  as  any  class  ot 
healthy  persons.     The  fact-I  think  it  is  one-is  impor- 
tant in  both  diagnosis  and  pathology ;  and  it  is  uot 
falsified,  I  believe,  in  any  but  a  few  ambiguous  cases  in 
which  what  seems  a  mimicry  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow  passes  into  real  disease,  and  leads  to  extreme 
wasting  of  the  lower  limbs  and  ai-rest  of  the  growth  of 
nails    The  contrast  is  the  more  notable  when  we  consider 
that  the  distribution  of  blood  is,  in  many  of  the  mimic 
cases,  greatly  afi-ected.    Heat  and  cold  of  the  same  part, 
rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  flushing  and  pallor,  tur- 
aidity  and  collapse,-aU  these  ^e  ftequent,  striking,  and 
Capricious  in  the  nervous  mimicries;  but,  after  months  and 
Jars  of  their  occui-rence,  not  one  organic  change  may  be 
discerned.     You  may  find  in  our  Hospital  Reports  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  consulted  me  because,  foi 
eTeral  years,  whenever  he  walked  far  or  fast,  his  feet 
lecle  cold,  white,  and  numb-'  dead,'  as  they  ^-e  called ; 
:i  then,  when  he  rested,  they  flushed  red  and  hot  an^ 
were  turgid  with  blood,  distending  even  the  vein»  of  the 
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leg.  Yet,  after  years  of  such  disturbance,  his  feet  were 
as  healthy  as  any  of  yours. 

But  now,  to  add  again  to  the  grounds  of  diagnosis  :  it 
is  seldom  that  patients  with  well-marked  nervous  mimicries 
have  ordinary  minds — such  minds  as  we  may  think 
average,  level,  and  evenly  balanced.  You  may,  indeed, 
find  among  them  some  common-place  people,  with  dull, 
low-level  minds ;  but,  in  the  majority,  thei^e  is  something 

notable,  good  or  bad,  higher  or  lower,  than  the  average  

something  outstanding  or  sunken.     This  something  is,  in 
different  cases,  so  various  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
or  even  to  enumerate  the  diversities.    But  be  clear  that 
these  patients  are  not  all  silly,  or  fraudulent,  i^othino- 
can  be  more  mischievous  than  a  behef  that  mimicry  of 
organic  disease  is  to  be  found  only  or  chiefly  in  the  silly, 
selfish  girls  among  whom  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
hysteria  is  rife  or  an  almost  natural  state.    It  would  be 
safer  for  you  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  it 
among  the  very  good,  the  very  wise,  and  the  most  accom- 
phshed  among  women.  But  it  will  be  safest  if  you  beheve 
only  that,  in  any  case  of  doubt  whether  a  local  disease  be 
organic  or  nervous,  it  adds  something  to  the  probability 
of  its  being  nervous  if  the  patient  has  a  very  unusual 
mental  character,  especially  if  it  be  unusual  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  its  emotional  part ;  so  that  under  emotion 
or  with  distracted  attention,  many  things  can  be  done  or 
borne  which,  in  the  quieter  mental  state,  are  felt  as  if 
impossible  or  intolerable.    And  this  probabihty  of  mimic 
rather  than  real  disease  will  be  much  increased  if  the 
patient's  mmd  be  set,  in  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree,  upon  the  real  or  supposed  disease.    In  all  the 
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well  marked  cases  of  nervous  mimicry,  and  in  the  less 
marked  in  only  a  less  degree,  the  malady  determines  the 
general  current  of  thought,  and  often  of  the  whole  life. 
Egotism  has  its  keenest  life  at  and  about  the  supposed 
seat  of  disease.  If  the  malady  be  not  always  uppermost 
in  the  thoughts,  it  seems  always  in  an  under-current, 
rising  at  every  interval  between  the  distractions  of  work 
or  play. 

The  contrast  of  the  mental  states  of  those  who  have 
real  and  those  who  have  imitated  local  diseases  is  often 
very  striking  and  of  great  help  in  diagnosis.  Few  patients 
with  real  hip-disease  or  real  spinal  disease,  for  instance, 
think  half  so  much  about  their  ailments  as  they  do  whose 
nervous  systems  imitate  those  diseases.     In  this  egotism 
they  resemble  hypochondriacs  :  yet  commonly  with  a 
great  mental  difference,  in  that  those  with  neuromimesis 
are  not  distressed  with  constant  forebodings  of  gi^eater 
mischief;  they  do  not  suspect  that  everything  they  feel  is 
a  token  of  something  much  worse  than  can  be  felt ;  rather, 
they  are  content  and  often  almost  happy  in  their  afflictions^ 
While  the  hypochondriacs  are  in  a  panic  on  account  of 
some  trivial  aching,  the  neuromimetics  wiU  talk  of  their 
aaonies  with  calm  or  smihng  faces,  or  with  half-closed 
quivering   eyelids;   sometimes,  even,  they  seem  well 
pleased  or  proud  in  the  immensity  of  their  ailments. 

This  ec^otism  in  relation  to  the  imitated  diseases  gives 
to  many  "patients  an  appearance  of  great  wilfulness 
Some,  indeed,  are  very  strong-willed  ;  some  are  so  for  all 
the  cood  designs  in  which  they  engage,  and  some  with  a 
thorough,  almost  diagnostic  self-service.  But  stmng  will 
is  I  tl^nk,  less  common  among  these  patients  than  is  a 
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want  of  will.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  feebleness  of 
will :  the  patients  can  do  nothing  for  themselves  ;  can 
trust  themselves  in  nothing ;  but  commit  themselves  to 
some  one  with  a  stronger  will  and  an  appearance,  if  not  a 
reahty,  of  more  knowledge.  Hence,  among  these  patients 
are  the  most  numerous  subjects  of  mesmerism,  spiritualism, 
and  the  other  supposed  forces  of  which  the  chief  evidence 
is  the  power  of  a  strong  will  over  a  weak  one.  But  more 
often  you  will  find  a  feebleness  or  complete  negation  of 
will  in  reference  to  the  supposed  seat  of  disease,  while 
towards  other  things  the  will  is  strong  enough.  You 
may  find  the  strangest  inconsistencies  in  this  respect.  A 
man  who  has  intellect  and  will  enough  to  manage  a  great 
business,  or  to  travel  with  much  inconvenience  and  write 
clever  books,  cannot  will  to  endure  sitting  upright  for 
ten  minutes,  or  cannot  distract  his  attention  enough  to  be 
indifferent  to  an  unmeaning  ache  in  his  back.  A  girl 
who  has  will  enough  in  other  things  to  rule  the  house 
has  yet  not  will  enough  in  regard  to  h6r  limbs  to  walk  a 
step  with  them,  though  they  are  as  muscular  as  ever  in 
her  hfe.  She  says,  as  all  such  patients  do,  '  I  cannot ' ; 
it  looks  hke  '  I  will  not';  but  it  is  '  I  cannot  will.' 

I  think  it  is  to  this  same  weakness  of  will  that  we  may 
attribute  other  things  often  observed  in  the  worst  cases  of 
neuromimesis,  especially  the  disposition  of  the  patients  to 
imitate  or  assume  symptoms  of  disease  that  they  have  seen 
or  heard  of,  such  as  the  deformities  of  diseased  joints,  the 
lameness  or  paralysis  associated  with  spine-disease,  and 
the  supposed  distinctive  pains  of  cancer.  No  doubt  there 
is  sometimes  intentional  fraud  and  lying  in  these  cases ; 
but  in  many  more  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  patients 
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do  not  study  the  imitation  or  deliberately  determine  to 
practise  it.    Bather  they  are,  in  respect  of  will,  like 
children,  who  almost  involuntarily  imitate  diseases ;  for 
instance  in  stammering,  limping,  and  so  on.    I  think  that 
many  persons,  even  such  as  have  good  nervous  systems, 
must  be  conscious  that  it  requires  effort— that  is,  a  full 
exercise  of  will— to  avoid  these  imitations,  and  to  dis- 
believe or  disregard  sensations  imitative  of  those  endured 
by  others.     And  in  the  frauds  which  some  of  these 
patients  practise  I  am  nearly  sure  that  the  fault  is  rather 
in  weakness  of  the  will  than  in  its  perverse  strength.  As 
other  people  cannot  resist  thieving  or  drinking,  so  these 
cannot  resist,  have  not  ^vill  enough  to  resist,  the  induce- 
ment to  fraudulently  exaggerate  thek  symptoms,  or  even 
to  invent  some.    It  is  often  very  hard  to  distmgmsh 
between  the  frauds  of  the  wilful  and  those  of  the  will-less ; 
but  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  beheve  that  wilful  fraud  m 
disease  is  much  more  common  among  those  with  nervous 
mimicry  or  hysteria  than  it  is  among  others. 

If  you  study  nervous  mimicry  in  aU  the  varieties  of 
mental  strangeness  that  may  be  associated  with  it,  it  may 
often  seem  to  you  an  enth^ely  mental  disorder,  due  only 
■to  imagination,  or  to  intense  attention  directed  on  one 
place,  or  to  adoption  of  signs  heard  of,  or,  in  many  cases 
to  an  insanity  of  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  not  so.    Imagmation,  fear, 
and  keen  attention,  association,  and  the  tendency  to 
imitate  distresses  seen  or  heard  of,  might  produce  all  the 
morbid  sensations  of  which  patients  tell,  and  might  give 
form  and  intensity  to  pains  from  any  casual  source  of  real 
disease  ;  and  as  for  the  postures  observed,  for  instance,  m 
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mimicries  of  diseased  joints  or  spines,  tliese,  it  may  be 
said,  are  only  such  as  are  assumed  instinctively  for  the 
rehef  of  pain  ;  and  in  an  intensely  sensitive  person,  with 
no  substantial  reason  for  more  than  a  slight  pain,  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  subjective  intensity  of  pain  would 
bring  about  the  same  postures  of  relief.  Similarly, 
flushings  and  transient  heats  might  be  all  of  mental 
origin,  as  blushing  is.    If  you  study  these  mimicries  from 
the  mental  side,  you  may,  I  say,  easily  find  reasons  for 
thinkino-  them  mere  mental  errors — insanities — rather 
than  erroneous  workings  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerve-n 
centres  ;  and  you  will  be  almost  convinced  of  this  view 
of  the  case  if  you  will  read  of  the  multiform  and  pro- 
found influences  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  Dr.  Tuke's 
recent  book^  on  this  subject,  or  in  any  similar  work. 
But  I  think  I  may  assure  you,  that  to  regard  all  mimic- 
ries of  organic   diseases   as  essentially  mental  errors 
would  be  bad  pathology  and  worse  practice.    Let  me 
put  the  case  before  you  very  briefly,  for  I  am  lecturing 
on  diagnosis,  not  on  pathology. 

Some  mimicries  are  essentially  mental ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  in  which  patients,  out  of  mere  fear  and 
keen  attention,  acquire  the  pains  of  cancer,  and  locahse 
them  in  healthy  parts  ;  and  in  nearly  all  mimicries  a 
mental  influence  may  be  discerned,  just  as  it  may  in 
nearly  all  real  diseases  in  which  consciousness  remains — 
an  influence  often  impossible  to  separate  or  weigh, 
generally  increasing  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  yet 
not  essential  to  it  whether  it  be  real  or  mimic.  But  in 
some  mimicries  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  mental  influence 

»  Tuke,  '  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,'  1872. 
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at  all.    Some  are  imitations  of  diseases  very  far  from 
mental  associations— in  the  cases,  for  example,  of  intestinal 
distension,  constipation  of  many  days'  duration,  constant 
vomiting  and  apepsia,  rapid  heart- action  with  slow  breath- 
ing, largely  pulsating  arteries,  and  phantom-tumours. 
Some  are  found  in  common-place,  ignorant,  and  slow- 
minded  people  who  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  diseases 
imitated  in  them.    Some  occur  in  children  who  could 
neither  imagine  nor  act  what  they  tell  and  show,  though 
as  they  grow-up  they  may  become  those  in  whose  suc- 
cessive mimicries  the  mental  influence  takes  a  constantly 
increasmg  part.    And,  to  end,  whatever  may  be  ascribed 
to  mental  influence,  it  can  produce  mimicry  of  organic 
disease  in  only  certain  persons  whose  nervous  organs 
seem  wholly  prone  to  this  manner  of  disorder,  and  whose 
spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  must  be  deemed  erroneous, 
as  well  as,  or  more  than,  their  brains.     For  nervous 
mimicry  is  not  very  frequent  among  the  evidently  msane, 
and  among  the  sane  there  are  many  who  cannot  brmg- 
about  a  mimicry  of  disease  by  any  effort  of  imagmation 
or  direction  of  the  mind.    Among  these  I  am  happy  to 
count  myself.    I  have  tried  many  times,  carefully,  and 
with  good  opportunities,  but  have  always  failed. 
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LECTURE  II. 

Ii\  the  last  lecture  I  spoke  generally  of  the  characters  of 
the  nervous  constitution  commonly  observed  in  those  who 
suffer  with  the  mimicries  of  organic  diseases.  You  may 
believe  that,  however  much  the  circumstances  of  a  hfe 
may  favour  the  development  of  such  a  constitution,  it 
would  not  be  well  marked  unless  it  were  inherited.  And 
facts  relating  to  inheritance  deserve  great  weight  in  the 
diagnosis  of  any  doubtful  case  of  nervous  mimicry. 

In  looking  for  indications  of  this  inheritance  you  may 
not  find  that,  in  the  same  family,  there  are  or  have  been 
many  cases  of  similar  mimicry  of  disease  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
of  not  less  weight  if,  in  the  same  family,  various  other 
forms  of  nervous  chsorders — especially  of  such  as  are,  for 
convenience,  called  functional  disorders — have  been 
observed.  Thus,  among  the  relatives  of  those  with 
neuromimesis  it  is  common  to  find  cases  of  mental 
insanity,  extreme  '  nervousness '  and  eccentricity,  stutter- 
ing, convulsive  and  emotional  hysteria,  various  neuralgite, 
extremes  of  mental  character  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
sometimes  (but  I  think  less  frequently)  epilepsy  and 
paraplegia.  These  evidences  of  family-relations  may 
help  in  diagnosis,  just  as,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful 
tuberculous  disease,  it  is  important  if,  among  the  members 
of  the  patient's  family,  there  have  been  many  more  than 
an  ordinary  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
of  tuberculous  lymph-glands,  of  lupus,  or  of  perforating 
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ulcers  of  tlie  nasal  septum  or  soft  palate.  So,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  doubtful  case  of  gouty  disease,  it  is  im- 
portant if  relatives  have  had  either  typical  gout,  or  many 
of  the  less  marked  forms  of  gouty  affections  of  the  skin, 
or  kidneys,  or  any  other  part.  It  is  a  general  fact,  that 
if  any  constitutional  disease  is  prevalent  among  many 
members  of  the  same  family,  it  affects  them  variously, 
in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  in  different  parts 
and  textures  ;  but  by  this  diversity  the  total  value  of  the 
evidence  of  inheritance,  as  bearing  on  a  doubtful  case,  is 
not  diminished. 

The  family-relationship  between  the  nervous  mmiicries 
and  mental  insanity  is  specially  worth  considering.  It 
helped  us  to  the  diagnosis,  as  some  of  you  may  remember, 
in  the  cases  of  two  girls  who  were  at  the  same  time  m 
Sitwell  ward :  one  with  strongly  marked  mimic  disease 
of  the  hip;  the  other  with  very  shghtly  marked  real 
disease.  The  mother  of  the  former  was  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  ;  the  mother  of  the  latter  died  tuberculous. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  worse  cases  of 
nervous  mimicry  occur  hi  members  of  famihes  in  which 
mental  insanity  has  been  frequent.  And  the  fact  is 
important,  not  only  for  diagnosis,  but  for  pathology. 
It  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  view  that  nervous 
mimicry  is  a  mental  disorder ;  but  I  beUeve  it  may  be 
more  rightly  read  as  an  indication  that,  whatever  mental 
insanity  may  be  as  a  disorder  of  some  portion  of  the 
brain,  the  like  is  nervous  mimicry  as  a  disorder  of  otlier 
nervous  centres.  Surely,  any  nervous  centre  may  'go 
mad '  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  brain  which  is  appro- 
priate to  any  part  of  the  mind ;  and  may  be  mad  in 
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different  ways,  imitating  tlie  idiotic,  the  emotional,  the 
maniacal,  or  other  forms  of  insanitj^  Bnt  I  only  suggest 
this  for  your  study,  and  by  the  way.  Let  us  see  for 
other  grounds  of  diagnosis. 

Nervous  mimicry  is  much  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  males  ;  more  frequent  from  the  beginning  of  puberty  to 
middle  ao-e  than  in  either  earlier  or  later  life ;  more  fre- 
quent  in  the  more  cultivated  than  in  the  rougher  classes 
of  society.  But  in  what  proportions  it  occurs  in  each  of 
these  several  groups  it  seems  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
fair  approach  to  accuracy;  for  no  one  has  a  field  of 
observation  so  general,  or  so  equally  inclusive  of  all  these 
groups  of  persons,  as  to  be  able  to  count  fairly  among 
them.  I  should  disbelieve  any  statistics  pretending  to 
settle  the  proportions  accurately.  You  may  be  sure  that 
neurornimesis  is  most  frequent  in  young  women  of  the 
more  cultivated  classes ;  but  you  may  be  equally  sure 
that  it  is  not  so  rare  among  men,  or  children,  or  at  any 
age,  or  in  any  social  condition,  as  to  make  it  unreasonable 
to  suspect  it  in  any  case  of  obscure  disease.  You  had 
better  not  let  any  such  case  pass  without  asking  yourself. 
Is  this  disease,  or  any  part  of  it,  mimicry  ?  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  mimicry  of  disease  of  the  spme  and  pelvis 
that  I  have  seen  have  been  in  men  and  women  of  mature 
age  ;  some  of  the  worst  of  joints  in  young  children  ; 
some  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  in  poor  people. 

It  is  equally  or  more  difficult  to  find  any  general 
characters  of  health,  except  those  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  may  help  to  the  diagnosis  of  mimicry  from  real 
disease.  Some  of  the  patients  are  in  various  degrees 
gouty;  some-  are  tuberculous;  some  scrofulous.  The 
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nervous  constitution  may  be  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions with  any  others,  adding  its  own  characters  to  theirs, 
making  pain  more  intense,  spasm  more  severe  and 
frequent,  or  receiving  from  other  constitutions  characters 
of  organic  disease  very  difficult  to  eliminate. 

These  various  combinations  of  constitutions  must  be 
well  studied.    The  most  troublesome  is  the  combination 
of  the  nervous  with  the  gouty  constitution.    For  in  one 
in  whom  gout  is  not  complete  there  are  never  wanting 
strange  sensations — of  tinglings,  burnings,  pains,  pressures. 
In  the  neuromimete  these  become  intense  ;  his  nervous 
sj^stem.  defines  them  or  gives  them  form  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  becomes  extreme.    And  as  the  combination 
with  gout  is  the  most  troublesome,  so  that  with  tubercu- 
losis is  the  most  dangerous.    It  is  through  this  that  many 
die  whose  maladies  have  been  made  light  of,  and  called, 
with  a  sneer,  hysterical,  or  only  nervous,  or  the  like. 
They  die,  and  often  die  young,  not  through  theu'  nervous 
malady,  or  anything  directly  affected  by  it,  but  through 
tuberculosis  or  some  alhed  disease  which  they  have 
inherited,  and  which  their  invalid  habits  have  made  it 
impossible  to  avert.    Of  the  nervous  constitution  itself 
very  few  if  any  die ;  some  remain  miserable  invahds  all 
througk  life,  till  some  casual  disease,  aggravated  by 
their  general  feebleness,  removes  them  :  but  the  majority 
get  well ;  they  hve  through  the  time  of  hfe  in  which  the 
constitution  is  most  marked,  and  then  their  nervous 
systems  become  more  tranquil,  balanced,  and  orderly. 

I  think  there  is  no  constitution  in  wliich  nervous 
mimicry  is  so  commonly  found  as  in  patients  who  are 
said,  and  perhaps  truly,  to  have  a  very  bad  cu'culation. 
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Chiefly,  these  are  marked  by  being  habitually  cold-footed. 
In  nearly  all  weathers  and  all  times  their  feet  feel  no 
warmer  than  the  air  ;  indeed,  they  feel  colder,  and  are 
often  damp  and,  in  those  who  are  not  anaamic,  are  purple 
about  the  sides  of  the  toes  and  under  the  nails.  Some- 
times the  hands  are  habitually  in  the  same  condition,  and 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  is  usually  dusky, 
pink  and  purple,  coarse  and  papillary. 

Doubtless  this  coldness  tells  of  very  slow  movement 
of  blood  in  the  skin  of  the  cold  parts ;  and,  in  seeming 
agreement  with  this,  the  heart  is  commonly  feeble, 
irritable,  and  swiftly  acting,  so  that  the  pulse  is  very 
quick,  while  the  breathing  is  comparatively  slow.  Often, 
the  inconsistency  of  a  quick  pulse  with  only  natm^al  or 
slow  breathing  and  a  low  temperature  may  nearly  suffice 
to  tell  that  some  very  painful  disease  of  long  standing  is 
only  '  nervous.' 

But,  besides,  this  habitual  or  very  frequent  coldness 
of  the  feet  probably  indicates  a  contraction  of  the  small 
blood-vessels  dependent  on  disorder-  of  nervous  supply. 
For  the  phenomena  are  very  variable.  Some  patients 
have  such  feet  as,  they  say,  cannot  be  warmed  :  they  are 
cold  all  night,  cold  while  long  wrapped  in  warm  flannel ; 
and  even  when  warmer  they  may  become  cold  under 
mental  influence.  But  in  some  the  feet,  after  beins  cold 
all  day,  flush  in  tlie  evening ;  in  others  they  become  red 
and  even  painfully  hot,  puzzling  the  student  of  diagnosis. 

Such  variations  in  the  state  of  bloodvessels  in  any 
part  seem  to  tell  of  nervous  disorder  overrunning  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  into  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 
They  are  weighty  evidences  in  favour  of  nervous  mimicry 
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in  any  doubtful  case ;  and  they  become  more  so  when, 
however  often  and  extremely  widely  the  supply  of  blood 
may  have  varied,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  remains  un- 
affected. 

The  temperature  of  a  patient  in  whom  you  are 
doubting  between  real  and  mimic  disease  should  always 
be  observed.    Speaking  generally,  it  is  not  affected  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  the  signs  which  may  seem 
like  those  of  acute  disease.    With  a  joint  or  a  spine  as 
painful  as  in  the  most  acute  inflammation,  there  is  usually 
a   constantly  natural  temperature  ;  and  so  of  other 
nervous  disorders  imitating  inflammations  in  other  parts 
And  this  inconsistency  may  settle  your  doubts.    But  it 
the  temperature  be  variable,  or  often  high,  you  must  be 
cautious.    You  may  rely  much  on  heats  and  chills,  on 
shiverings  and  sweatings,  as  signs  of  true  disease  in  parts, 
and  as  very  probably  signs  of  suppuration;  yet  they  are 
not  quite  sure.    Many  sensitive  persons  shiver  on  very 
slio-ht  provocation  ;  for  instance,  when  they  ai^e  in  pain 
or'knxious,  or  what  they  call  bihous,  or  exhausted.  In 
hysterical  persons,  a  shivering  may  take  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  hysteric  fit.     Weakly  persons,  by  whatever 
weakened,  sometimes  perspire  very  freely  at  night ;  and 
mere  nervous  excitement  may  raise  the  temperature  to  at 
least  101°.    I  have  seen  a  case  in  which,  for  nearly  a 
month  during  convalescence  after  fever,  the  temperature 
rose  two  or  three  degrees  every  night ;  the  patient 
had  some  signs  of  joint-disease,  but  the  end  of  the  case 
showed  that  there  was  no  real  morbid  process  present. 
And  it  may  often  be  observed  that,  though  with  httle 
or  no  organic  disease,  a  nervous  patient's  temperature 
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may  be  normal,  or  not  above  101°,  yet  with  a  moderate 
addition  of  acute  disease  the  temperature  may  rise  much 
higher  than  it  would  in  anyone  with  a  healthy  nervous 
system.  I  perforated  an  abscess  in  a  very  hysterical 
young  lady's  tibia  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  escape  of 
pus  was  casually  hindered,  and  in  that  evening  her  tem- 
perature rose  to  105°.  In  the  next  evening  it  was 
104-1°.  In  the  following  morning  it  was  ]00-5°  ;  in  the 
evening  101-5°  ;  and  then  it  fell  nearly  to  normal.  And 
this  had  happened  without  any  material  pain  or  inflam- 
mation ;  and,  even  when  the  temperature  was  105°,  she 
was  cheerful,  and  with  a  pulse  about  100,  Her  respira- 
tion was  natural. 

These  facts  may  be  enough  for  caution  against  over- 
reliance  on  any  one  sign  of  disease  in  patients  of  nervous 
constitution,  even  though  it  be  the  measurable  tempera- 
ture. Prudently  estimated,  it  is  of  the  highest  value, 
even  in  nervous  patients ;  over-estimated,  it  is  more 
fallacious  in  them  than  in  any  others. 

In  all  nervous  constitutions,  especially  in  those  with 
the  habitual  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  which  I 
was  just  speaking,  it  is  common  for  many  of  the  internal 
functions  to  be  torpidly  and  scantily  performed.  The 
bowels  are  often  inactive,  sometimes  marvellously  slow, 
the  gastric  digestion  is  feeble,  and  menstruation  is  scanty 
and  irregular,  or  altogether  suspended ;  but  in  these 
things  there  is  no  rule  :  in  some  nervous  mimics  the 
fimctions  of  organic  hfe  are  done  well  enough. 

In  the  defective  ovarian  and  uterine  functions  of 
certain  patients  some  see  the  centre  and  chief  substance 
of  the  whole  disease  :  a  very  mischievous  fallacy.  Of 
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course  the  sexual  organs  appear  generally  in  fault  to 
those  who  are  rarely  consulted  for  the  diseases  of  any 
other  part ;  but  in  general  practice  they  are,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  as  healthy  as  any  other  parts  are,  or  not 
more  disturbed.    The  close  and  multiform  relations  of 
the  sexual  organs  with  the  mind,  and  with  all  parts  ot 
the  nervous  system,  are  enough  to  make  the  disorders  of 
these  oi-ans  dominant  in  a  disorderly  nervous  constitu- 
tion •  but  their  relation  to   'hysteria'  or  to  'neuro- 
mimesis,'  though  more  intense,  is  only  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  of  an  injured  joint  or  an  irritable  stomach. 
AH  in  their  degrees,  may  be  disturbers  of  a  too  perturb- 
able  nervous  system ;  and  equally  on  any  one  of  them 
the  turbulence  of  a  nervous  centre  may  be  directed  with 
undivided  force. 

In  patients  with  very  strongly  marked  nervous  con- 
stitution, a  mimicry  of  organic  disease  may  ensue  as  it 
spontaneously-without  provocation.  And  the  chances 
of  such  an  event  are  greatly  increased  in  the  weakness  of 
convalescence  after  acute  disease,  a  condition  m  which 
whatever  is  wrong  in  any  constitution  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  in  force.  But  much  more  genera  ly 
the  mimicry  begins  after  some  event  which  has  the  rela- 
tion of  an  exciting  cause,  determining  in  many  instances 
not  only  the  occurrence  of  the  mimicry  but  its  locahty. 

These  exciting  causes  may,  then,  be  our  next  subject ; 
and  these  also  may  be  studied  chiefly  with  a  view  to  diag- 

""''Imon^  the  chief  are  sudden  mental  distresses,  emo- 
tion, disa;pointment,  long  anxieties,  or  exhaustion  by 
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overwork.  When  any  of  these  can  fairly  be  traced  as 
inducing  a  seeming  organic  disease,  the  probability  of  a 
neuromimesis  is  increased.  Sometimes  the  effect  of 
mental  strain  is  very  striking.  I  saw  one  day  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  overworking  for  a  civil  service- 
examination.  After  a  three  hours'  mathematical  cram 
he  fainted,  and  when  he  rallied  had  a  very  close  mimicry 
of  paraplegia,  which  lasted  many  weeks.  On  the  same 
day  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  been  greatly  overworked 
in  a  prosperous  business.  He  kicked  his  great  toe  severely, 
and  had  a  mimicry  of  tetanic  convulsions  in  the  limb, 
with  night-panics  and  other  curious  nervous  symptoms, 
which  after  a  few  days  were  followed  by  the  sensations  of 
spinal  disease  such  as  one  of  his  brothers  died  with. 
This  patient  was  supposed  to  be  strong,  but  was  really 
very  nervous,  timid,  and  watchful.  The  other  was 
generally  calm,  active,  and  vigorous ;  but  one  of  his 
sisters  had  had  severe  hysteria  and  apepsia. 

In  cases  such  as  these  the  mental  disturbance  appears 
as  an  exciting  cause ;  in  others  of  longer  duration,  as 
with  constant  anxious  watching  or  any  feelings  lono; 
suppressed,  if  the  mental  states  may  not  be  regarded  as 
exciting  causes,  they  so  greatly  enhance  the  tendency 
to  nervous  mimicry  that  its  outbreak  may  seem  spon- 
taneous. 

In  another  form,  a  mental  condition  may  be  regarded 
as' the  determining  or  exciting  cause — namely,  when  a 
patient  imitates  unwittingly  and  unconsciously  another 
person's  disease.  In  a  case  which  I  do  not  doubt  was  a 
neuromimesis  of  hip-joint-disease,  with  limping,  and  with 
eversion  and  contraction  and  some  pain  of  the  thigh,  I 
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foimd  that  the  patient's  brother  had  advanced  true  hip- 
disease— a  fact  which  rather  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis,  for  with  the  probability  of  similarity  of  con- 
stitution in  two  brothers  it  might  be  deemed  very  pro- 
bable that  both  would  have  the  same  organic  disease. 

Similarly,  through  sympathy,  even  without  family  re- 
lationship, one  person  may  acquire  the  sensations  of 
disease  described  by  another.    In  the  fortnight  following 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  was  consulted 
by  four  persons  who  described,  as  they  felt,  the  sensations 
of  stone  in  the  bladder.    One  had  some  slight  disease  in 
the  bladder ;  the  others  were  healthy  men,  except  in  that 
they  had  nervous  irritable  bladders  ;  but  there  was  not 
any  ground  for  a.  suspicion  of  stone  in  any  of  them,  and 
none  of  them  had  suspected  it,  or  felt  the  sensations  that 
led  them  to  the  suspicion  of  it,  till  they  were  excited  to 
attention  and  suggestion  of  these  sensations  by  the  con- 
stant thinking  and  hearing  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 
the  sensations  of  the  Emperor. 

More  frequent  probably  than  any  mental  state,  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  nervous  mimicry,  is  injury  of  any 
kind,  especially  of  bones  and  joints.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  of  mimicry  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  spine, 
inj  ury  is  told  of  as  the  cause  of  disease.  The  history  thus 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  ;  for  injury  is  as  often 
the  cause  of  real  disease— and  after  injury,  let  me  tell 
you,  nervous  mimicry  is  not  only  more  difficult  to  be  sure 
of,  but  harder  to  cure.  Eor  there  is  something  tangible 
to' appeal  to,  something  which  would  indeed  be  quite  in- 
adequate to  explain  any  severe  symptoms  in  a  person  of 
sound  nervous  system,  but  which  the  mind  and  mimicry 
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can  invest  with  symptoms  enough  for  even  the  gravest 
disease. 

In  many  cases  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  tell  what 
has  determined  the  locality  of  a  mimic  disease.  If  it  be 
not  injury,  it  may  be  some  inherited  local  disposition  to 
disease,  or  a  special  local  excitability ;  but  when  we  can- 
not even  guess,  there  may  yet  be  no  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  malady  is  mimetic,  for  we  are  in  only  the  same 
difficulty  as  we  often  are  in  trying  to  say  why,  e.g.,  gout 
is  in  some  persons  localised  in  the  hand,  in  some  in  the 
foot,  in  some  in  the  skin,  or  stomach,  or  bladder.  In  all 
alike  the  constitutional  malady  may  be  clear,  however 
obscure  may  be  the  conditions  determining  its  local 
evidence. 

I  say  the  constitutional  malady  ;  and  let  me  again  and 
again  repeat,  that  in  every  case  of  this  kind  you  are  to 
look,  for  the  essence  of  the  disease,  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.    There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than 
to  suppose  that  nervous  mimicry,  or  hysteria,  or  any  of 
the  allied  forms  of  disease,  can  be  referred  to  any  malady 
of  any  other  part  than  the  nervous  system.    There  is  not 
an  injury  or  a  disease  of  the  ovaries,  or  prostate,  or  any 
other  part,  to  which  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  or  any 
allied  malady  has  been  referred,  which  may  not  be  found, 
in  some  persons,  free  from  all  nervous  complications 
whatever.    It  is  only  the  hysterical  by  natural  constitu- 
tion who  can  be  made  to  display  hysteria  by  any  local 
disease  or  injury— only  those  who  are  by  constitution  pre- 
disposed to  nervous  mimicry  in  whom  such  mimicry  can 
appear. 
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LECTURE  III. 

ON  NEUVOUS  MIMICRY  (nEUROMIMESIS)  OF  DISEASES  OP 


I 


JOINTS. 


I  HAVE  said  all  that  I  think  necessary,  for  help  m 
diagnosis,  on  the  general  conditions  of  patients  in  whom 
mimicry  of  disease  occurs,  and  on  the  events  which 
appear  as  exciting  causes  of  the  mimicry.  I  will  now 
speak  of  some  of  the  special  mimicries,  begmmng  with 
those  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  still  trying  to  teach, 
ahnost  exclusively,  their  diagnosis. 

Let  me  repeat  the  rule  that,  m  every  case,  you  should 
study  the  local  before  the  general  symptoms.  You  will 
often  go  wrong  if  you  take  the  contrary  course.  In  the 
most  evidently  hysterical  patient  there  may  be  a  real 
ioint-disease;  in  the  least  evidently  there  m^y  be  a 
mimicry:  and  the  error  of  treating  a  real  disease  as 
'  only  nervous  '  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  made  ;  it 
may  be  as  bad  as  that  of  amputating  a  hmb  for  a  mere 

mimicry  of  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  of  jomts,  those  which  are  most 
often  imitated  are  the  more  or  less  acute  inflammations; 
not,  unless  very  rarely,  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  or  any  of 
tlvTt  class  but  the  so-called  common  inflammations  and 
the  scrofulous.  If  you  would  thmk  of  the  importance  of 
studvinc  them,  remember  that  Sir  Benjamm  Brodie,  to 
vhoL  more  than  to  any  one  else  of  any  time  we  are  m- 
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debted  for  knowledge  in  these  subjects,  said  that,  '  among 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
female  patients  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  labour 
under  diseases  of  the  joints  labour  under  hysteria,  and 
nothins:  else.'  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  refer 
to  the  class  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases  of  the  joints  ; 
and  it  needs,  I  beheve,  an  amendment  by  the  omission  of 
the  words  '  and  nothing  else,'  for  part  of  the  large  pro- 
portion is  made  up  by  numerous  cases  of  trivial  disease 
or  injury  made  to  seem  severe  by  hysteria  or  other 
nervous  fault.  The  words  '  higher  classes,'  also,  need 
strong  emphasis  :  for  among  my  hospital-patients, 
whether  in  or  out-patients,  I  think  I  can  be  sure  that  the 
proportion  of  nervous  joints  was  less  than  one-fifth  ;  and 
even  in  private  practice  the  proportion  of  four-fifths  is 
not  attained  unless  in  practice  almost  exclusively  among 
the  most  cultivated  classes. 

Among  all  the  joints,  the  hip  and  the  knee,  which 
are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  real  disease,  are  equally  so 
of  the  mimicry  :  a  fact  not  easy  to  account  for.  It  may 
be  due  to  mental  association,  perhaps  unconsciously  ;  or 
to  a  mingled  inheritance — for  instance,  to  an  inheritance 
of  nervous  constitution  and  of  relative  weakness  in  the 
joint  or  joints  most  weak  in  progenitors.  After  the  hip 
and  knee  follow,  in  order  of  frequency,  the  tarsal  joints 
and  carpal,  or  the  elbow  and  shoulder  ;  but  in  these, 
mimicries  are  too  rare  for  counting. 

Another  fact,  adding  to  tlie  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  is 
that  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  are  the  same  for 
the  real  and  for  the  imitated  affections  of  the  joints. 
Injiu-y,  or  some  great  fatigue,  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
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the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  injuiy  may  seem  in- 
adequate for  such  trouble  as  followed ;  but  you  cannot 
rely  on  this.  Many  of  the  worst  instances  of  scrofulous 
arthritis  follow  injuries  that  seemed  very  trivial.  It  may 
suggest  a  suspicion  of  neuromimesis  if  pain  set-in  with 
fuirseverity  directly  after  an  injury  that  was  not  severe ; 
but  the  suspicion  must  be  hghtly  held.  One  of  the  most 
acute  inflammations  of  the  hip-joint  I  have  seen  set  in 
severely,  with  an  almost  agonising  pain,  directly  after  a 
wrench  of  the  joint  in  quickly  turning  round. 

Thus,  then,  you  can  get  httle  help  for  diagnosis 
from  either  the  seat  or  the  apparent  cause  of  the  malady  : 
they  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  for  the  real  and  for 
the  mimic  affection.    Your  reliance  must  be  on  the 
examination  of  all  the  features  of  each  case,  and  on  a 
ricrht  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  each.  Let 
me  then  take,  in  turn,  each  of  the  signs  of  inflammatory 
affections  of  joints,  and  see  how  far  they  maybe  imitated, 
whether  separately  or  together.    For  although  it  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  an  inflammation  of  a  joint  should  be 
marked  by  many  signs,  and  that  in  a  well-marked  case 
you  may  study  them  all,  yet,  in  practice,  you  cannot 
treat  li^^htly  any  case  which  has  even  one  clear  sign  of 
diseased  joint ;  for  this  may  be  only  the  first  sign,  which 
others  will  follow,  or  the  last,  which  has  survived  the 
rest  •  or  it  may  be  one  which  is  so  exaggerated  as  to 
conceal  the  others.    What  is  wanted  in  every  case  of 
suspected  disease  is,  that  you  should  be  able  to  say  posi- 
•   tively  Yes,  or  No  ;  ^nd  this  you  cannot  do  without  know- 
incT  the  weight  in  evidence  of  each  usual  sign. 
°  Eirst,  as  to  pain.    Alone,  it  is  not  to  be  at  all  relied 
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on^for  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  a  joint ;  especially  if  it 
be'  severe.  If  a  patient  be  ready  to  scream  when  tlie 
accused  joint  is  touched,  and  yet  the  joint  is  not  over- 
warm  and  the  patient  not  feverish,  you  may  be  nearly 
sure  of  neuromimesis  ;  and  more  nearly  still  if  the  pain 
be  rather  in  the  parts  outside  or  about  the  joint  than  in 
the  joint  itself,  so  that  a  gentle  touch  is  said  to  hurt  as 
much  as  a  hai'd  one,  or  a  pinching  of  the  skin  as  much  as 
pressure  on  the  joint  itself.  You  must  not  even  rely  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  pains,  such  as 
those  felt  at  the  knee  for  disease  of  the  hip,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm  for  disease  of  the  shoulder,  or  even 
those  grinding  and  burning  pains  at  night  which  some 
regard  as  characteristic  of  ulceration  of  cartilages  :  all 
these  may  be  mimicked. 

I  had  a  boy  aged  about  fifteen  in  the  hospital  who 
had  these  night-pains  in  a  most  marked  degree  in  one 
knee,  and  the  joint  was  a  little  swollen  ;  and  he,  being 
tuberculous,  was  wasting,  hectic,  and  very  ill.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  he  had  destructive  articular  disease,  and  the 
use  of  the  actual  cautery  cm'ed  his  night-pain — another 
reason,  some  would  have  said,  for  being  sure  that  his  ar- 
ticular cartilages  were  ulcerating.  Soon  after  this  he  had 
similar  pains  in  oi'  near  the  tibio-fibular  joint,  and  these 
also  were  cured  with  the  cautery.  But  he  went-on  and 
died  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  I  examined  his 
knee-joint  and  found  it  almost  healthy.  A  very  small 
piece  of  one  edge  of  the  cartilage  on  the  femur  appeared 
eroded,  but  it  was  a  trivial  change,  and  quite  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  severe  pain  of  which  the  lad  had  long 
complained. 
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The  case  had  been  one  of  nerve-pain  at  the  joint,  and 
the  imitation  of  organic  disease  had  been  made  closer  by 
the  signs  of  the  coincident  disease  of  the  Imigs.  But  for 
this,  it  might  have  illustrated  what  you  may  take  as  a 
general  rule— that  acute  pain  in  a  joint,  if  it  has  existed 
for  even  a  few  days  without  either  local  or  general  in- 
crease of  temperature,  is  not  a  sign  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  joint.  It  may  be  rheumatic  disease  or  rheumatic 
gout,  or  some  slight  inflammation  after  injury,  in  a 
neuralgic  person,  but  it  is  not  acute  inflammation. 

There  is  more  difliculty  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of 
pain  in  a  joint  when  it  is  not  severe,  but  dull,  achmg, 
'  wearing,'  as  patients  describe  it.    You  must  be  cautious 
in  these   cases.    Pain  alone  is  not  enough  to  prove 
organic  disease ;  yet  the  lower  degrees  of  pain  seldom 
exist  constantly  and  long  without  some  organic  mischief. 
I  have  indeed  known  several  such  cases,  especially  of 
pain  at  the  hip,  the  conclusions  of  which  made  me  beheve 
that  the  pain  was  only  nervous  ;  for  the  patients  got  at 
last  suddenly  or  very  quickly  well,  without  stiffness  or 
other  apparent  change  at  the  joint,  or  with  a  shifting  of 
pain  to  some  other  part.    :6ut  in  all  such  cases  you  must 
be  cautious  and  watch  for  other  signs  of  disease  addmg 
themselves  to  the  pain,  such  as  local  heat,  swelling  at  the 
joint,  wasting  of  parts  about  it,  and  others  that  are  least 
dependent  on  the  sensitive  nervous  system. 

The  pain  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  that  which  may 
be  felt  in  the  joint  even  while  it  is  at  rest.  Different 
from  this  is  the  pain  which  prevents  the  free  movement 
of  the  joint.  It  is  observed  alike  in  the  real  and  the 
mimic  disease ;  and  you  may  often  judge  the  pain  to  be 
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mimicry  by  its  inconsistent  severity.  If  witli  scarcely 
any  other  sign  of  disease  a  joint  will  not  permit  the 
slightest  movement  because  of  pain,  you  may  greatly 
suspect  the  reality  of  disease  ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to 
overlook  the  signs  of  increased  pain  on  movement  in 
cases  of  slight  real  disease,  especially  in  the  diseases  of  the 
hip  in  children.  You  may  often  find  this  the  only  sign 
making  it  clear  that  a  child  has  real  hip-disease.  A  sus- ' 
pected  joint  may  allow  free  and  smooth  and  painless 
movement  till,  for  instance,  in  extreme  abduction  of  the 
thishs  one  adductor  becomes  much  tenser  than  the  other, 
or  in  extension  the  loin  is  quickly  raised,  or,  by  some 
other  movement,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  joint  will 
not  allow  extreme  movement  without  pain,  although 
within  all  but  its  extreme  range  its  movements  may  be 
free  and  painless. 

In  these,  among  many  cases,  chloroform  or  ether  may 
help  in  diagnosis.  In  the  real  disease,  as  in  the  mimic, 
while  the  patient  is  utterly  insensible,  the  joint  may  be 
moved  as  widely  as  in  health,  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
such  changes  in  its  structure  as  might  alone  have  proved 
its  disease  ;  but  commonly  you  will  observe  that,  in  the 
real  disease,  the  muscles  become  alert,  and  restrain  the 
movement  of  the  joint  before  the  patient  has  regained 
consciousness  ;  while  in  the  mimic  disease  there  is  no 
restraint  till  consciousness  is  completely  regained.  The 
test  is  a  delicate  one,  but  I  think  I  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  true  one,  and  fit  to  be  relied  on,  whenever  the  chief 
sign  of  disease  of  a  joint  is  a  restraint  of  movement  on 
account  of  pain  and  the  guarding  action  of  muscles. 

Closely  allied  with  this  pain  on  movement  of  an  in- 
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flamed  joint  is  its  stiffness,  with  contraction  or  other  set 
posture,  dependent  on  muscular  action ;  for  this  posture, 
whether  it  be  due  to  choice  or  to  reflex  movement,  is  the 
posture  of  greatest  ease,  or  of  safest  guard  against  weight 
or  shock  or  other  causes  of  pain.    The  absence,  therefore, 
of  the  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  posture  usually  observed  in 
a  diseased  joint  may  always  suggest  the  suspicion  of  mi- 
micry.   It  would  be  rather  strange  to  see  a  hip  or  knee 
extended  after  many  weeks  of  such  pain  as  would  be  felt 
in  an  acute  arthritis,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  rheumatic 
or  gouty,  with  exaggerated  pain,  or  had  been  carefully 
maintained  in  good  position.    It  would  require  the  pre- 
sence of  many  other  signs  of  real  disease  to  counterbalance 
the  absence  of  this  sign  ;  for  diseased  joints,  left  to  them- 
selves, will  be  habitually  or  always  in  the  position  easiest 
to  the  patient. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true.    Very  commonly 
a  joint  mimicking  disease  assumes  the  posture  of  disease — 
assumes  and  maintains  it  stiffly  in  even  an  extreme  degree. 
This  may  be  seen  even  when  there  is  no  objective  pain  in 
the  joint ;  but  much  more,  when  the  joint  is  a  little  really 
painful.    After  a  blow  or  strain  the  nervous  condition  of 
a  patient  may  either  make  the  pain  so  intense  as  to  de- 
mand the  position  of  greatest  ease,  or  may  bring-about 
this  position  for  the  rehef  of  even  a  little  pain.  Especially 
the  posture  of  hip-disease  is  apt  to  be  imitated  by  the 
drawing-up  of  one  side  of  the  pelvis  and  rotating  it,  so 
that  the  limb  looks  shortened. 

The  conjunction  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  a  joint  always 
looks  like  real  disease  ;  but  you  may  generally  detect  the 
mimicry  by  observing  that,  while  these  things  would  in- 
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dicate  disease-  of  raucli  severity,  everytliing  else  is  as  if 
there  were  no  disease,  or  at  most  only  a  very  mild 
arthritis.  The  inconsistency  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
case  exposes  its  true  natm'-e.  Lately  I  had  to  see  a  young 
lady,  with  a  reported  healthy  nervous  system,  whom  I 
found  lying  in  bed  with  extreme  contraction  of  the  thigh 
towards  the  pelvis,  pain  at  the  hip  and  knee,  increased 
pain  on  any  touching  near  the  hip-joint,  and  especially 
great  pain  and  tenderness  at  and  about  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  She  could  not  bear  the  least  attempt  to 
straighten  the  joint,  and  the  contraction  was  said  to  be 
persistent  during  sleep.  She  had  had  vomiting,  hated 
food,  and  looked  ill  and  distressed  ;  and  all  these  troubles 
were  ascribed  to  slight  injury  or  over-fatigue  a  few  days 
previously.  The  case  looked  very  like  real  disease  of 
the  hip  ;  but  if  it  had  been  so  at  all  it  must  have  been  a 
very  acute  disease,  swift  and  severe,  such  as  should  have 
had  attendant  fever.  Yet  the  pulse  and  teraperatiu-e 
were  natural,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  case 
which  m.ight  not  be  explained  by  mere  nerve-disturbance. 
And  the  event  proved  that  there  was  no  organic  disease, 
for  after  a  few  days'  rest,  with  careful  food,  and  some 
wine,  and  mental  quietude,  the  pain  ceased,  and  then  very 
slowly  the  limb  resumed  its  natural  power  and  posture, 
and  the  young  lady  married  and  is  well. 

Let  me  here  tell  you  of  two  or  three  notable  groups 
of  cases  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  joints  without  real  disease. 
None  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  boys  from  10  to 
15,  who  complain  of  pain  and  declare  themselves  unable 
to  walk  after  injuries  of  the  ancle  or  knee,  or  who  disuse 
their  arms  for  pain  after  injuries  of  the  elbow  or  other 
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part.  They  describe  the  pain  as  horrible,  and  hold  their 
limbs  in  some  unnatural  position,  and  limp  and  cry  when 
you  try  to  make  them  walk  ;  yet  you  can  find  nothing 
wrong  in  the  shape,  or  size,  or  temperature  of  the  joint, 
or  in  the  gener-.il  health.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  whether 
they  are  shamming  or  neuralgic  ;  but  the  utter  inconsis- 
tency of  their  cases  proves  that  they  are  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  you  must  make  them  use  their  limbs.  They 
will  often  do  it  better  if  you  have  first  moved  the  joint 
severely  for  them,  and  '  loosened  '  it. 

Something  like  these,  yet  different  in  having  httle  or 
no  pain,  are  the  children  who  mmiic  a  disease  of  a  joint 
throucfh  fear.  After  a  hurt  the  immense  care  bestowed 
on  a  joint,  and  the  earnest  injunctions  not  to  move  it, 
seem  to  impress  some  children's  minds  so  deeply  that, 
long  after  all  is  well,  they  hold  up  their  joints  scrupulously 
and  timidly,  and  dare  not  try  to  use  them.  You  may 
amuse  yourselves  with  the  astonishment  with  which  both 
child  and  parents  find,  on  a  positive  assurance,  that 
walking  or  any  other  use  of  the  lame  limb  is  quite  easy 
and  painless. 

Another  group  allied  with  these  is  that  in  which  you 
find  young  people  with  joints  contracted  by  involuntary 
and  quiet  muscular  power  after  injury.  The  joints  are 
painless  unless  when  great  force  is  used  at  them  ;  and  you 
can  easily  feel  that  their  stiffness  is  not  through  inflamma- 
tion or  adhesion,  but  through  muscular  resistance  like 
that  which  sometimes  produces  wry-neck  directly  or  very 
soon  after  a  blow.  You  feel  a  kind  of  elastic  recoil  at 
efforts  to  move  them,  as  if  the  eff'ort  were  resisted  by  a 
tough  clastic  substance.    Ether  or  chloroform  decides  at 
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once  the  diagnosis :  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  insensible 
the  joint  becomes  moveable  as  widely  and  as  smoothly  as 
an  uninjured  healthy  one,  and  only  slowly  if  ever  stiffens 
again. 

Just  like  these  are  the  ordinary  cases  of  painless  stiff 
joints  in  hysterical  girls  :  the  muscles  hold  them  fixed, 
and  that  is  all ;  the  joints  are  healthy  to  the  touch  and 
the  sight,  and  even  to  the  patients  are  painless  unless  vio- 
lently used. 

In  all  these  cases  the  ground  of  diagnosis  is  essentially 
the  same.  You  have  one  or  two  or  three  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease of  a  joint  present  in  an  extremely  marked  degree,  or 
at  least  well  marked  ;  a  pain,  or  a  stifihess,  or  both,  and 
limping  or  other  consequent  disability,  such  as  would 
exist  in  a  joint  severely  or  long  diseased.  But  with  a 
joint  really  thus  diseased  there  should  be — unless  it  had 
some  chronic-rheumatic,  or  goiity  trouble — swelling,  or 
heat,  or  spoiled  shape,  or  general  wasting  of  the  limb,  or 
all  these  together  ;  and  with  them  usually  some  clisturb- 
ance  of  the  general  health.  The  absence  of  these  is 
weightier  evidence  than  the  presence  of  the  other 
symptoms. 

All  that  I  have  just  been  saying  relates  to  the  distor- 
tion of  joints  produced  by  muscular  action,  not  to  de- 
formity due  to  displacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint,  such  deformity  as  you  see,  for  instance, 
in  the  knee,  when  the  tibia  falls  backwards  and  outwards 
from  the  femur,  or  is  rotated  by  the  weight  of  the  foot, 
on  which  also  the  bedclothes  may  have  been  allowed  to 
rest.  When  this  or  any  similar  deformity  exists,  it  is  a 
nearly  sure  sign  of  real  disease,  past  or  present,  for  it  can 
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scarcely  happen  except  through  textural  changes,  through 
softening  of  the  hgaments  and  other  structures  about  the 
joints  permitting  one  bone  to  move  away  from  the  other. 
Now  such  softening  as  this  can  hardly  take  place  except 
in  inflammation.    I  will  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but 
I  know  that  it  is  very  rare.    Posture  alone,  though  very 
long-continued,  will  not  produce  deformity  of  joints  with 
displacement  of  bones.    I  saw  a  gentleman  who,  in  a  half- 
lunatic  condition,  sat  for  five  years  in  the  same  posture, 
and  was  credibly  said  to  have  never  moved.    At  the  end 
of  this  time  his  knee-joints  were  contracted  to  a  right 
angle,  and  felt  as  if  absolutely  fixed  ;  yet  they  were  not 
deformed.    Their  bones  had  their  right  relations  ;  and, 
after  some  weeks  of  extension  with  instruments,  the 
knees  were  straightened,  and  power  over  them  was  com- 
pletely gained. 

So,  too,  in  a  case  told  me  by  Professor  Mower.  A 
man,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Marburg,  was  encased  by  his 
relatives  for  twenty  years  in  a  space  in  which  he  could 
only  sit  with  Ms  hmbs  doubled-up,  and  in  which  he  could 
have  had  only  very  narrowly  restrained  movements  of  his 
joints  ;  yet  his  hmbs  did  not  become  deformed,  and  his 
joints  retained  their  normal  textiu-es.  And  many  a  case 
of  hysterical  joint,  after  being  contracted  for  years,  has 
recovered  without  any  error  of  shape. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  presence  of  deformity  in 
a  joint  reputed  diseased  may  be  taken  as  certain  evidence 
that  it  was  or  is  diseased,  and  the  absence  of  such 
deformity  in  a  joint  which  has  been  long  very  painful,  or, 
in  other  characters,  has  seemed  acutely  diseased,  is  nearly 
as  certain  evidence  that  there  has  not  been  acute  infiam- 
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mation ;  unless,  indeed,  the  shape  of  the  joint  has  been 
maintained  by  careful  treatment.  A  few  weeks  of  acute 
inflammation  of  a  joint  will  almost  certainly  change  its 
shape  and  the  relations  of  its  bones,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  change;  but  even  many  months  of  mimicry 
of  acute  disease  will  not  jjroduce  or  permit  such  change. 
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LECTUEE  IV. 


If  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  should  devote  two 
lectures  to  tlie  subject  of  the  mimicry  of  diseases  of  joints 
_a  subject  which  is  usually  dismissed  with  a  few  hues,— 
let  me  say  that  I  estimate  its  importance  by  what  I  know 
to  be  its  difficulty.  I  rarely  pass  a  week  without  seeing 
at  least  one  very  doubtful  case,  in  which  a  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made  without  a  complete  consideration  of  all 
the  symptoms  discussed  in  the  last  lecture  and  of  others 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this.  For  difficulties  such  as  these, 
two  lectures  may  be  tedious,  but  they  are  not  superfluous. 

Let  us,  then,  go  on  with  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of 
joints,  and  see  how  the  mimic  may  be  distinguished  fi'om 
the  real.    And  the  next  shall  be  the  wastings  of  limbs 
near  the  affected  joints.    This  wasting  occurs  quickly 
in  nearly  all  acute  inflammations  of  joints;  more  slowly 
in  the  chronic  inflammations.    In  the  chronic  it  may  be 
from  disuse  alone:  in  the  acute  it  is  not  so;  for  it 
is  much  more  rapid  and  extensive  than  in  any  cases  of 
mere  disuse.     Compare,  for  instance,  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  thigh  with  those  of  acute  disease  of  the  hip,  and 
you  will  easily  see  how  much  greater  is  the  wasting  with 
acute  disease  than  with  disuse  alone.  Eapid  wasting  may 
be  seen  in  the  whole  lower  hmb,  especially  in  the  thigh 
and  the  nates,  in  all  acute  hip-  joint- diseases ;  more  slow 
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wasting  in  the  painless  scrofulous  diseases ;  less  in  the 
clii'onic  rheumatic.  Wasting  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  muscles  of  the  thigh  is  quickly 
evident  in  acute  knee-joint-disease  ;  only  less  quickly  in 
the  chronic.  In  similar  affections  of  the  shoulder  you 
may  see  it  in  the  flatness  of  the  deltoid  and  of  the  mus- 
cular coverings  of  the  scapula  ;  and  I  think  that  the  same 
wasting  occurs,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  muscles 
near  joints  that  are  inflamed  ;  and  the  more  quickly,  the 
more  acute  the  inflammation.  It  is,  I  repeat,  not  a  mere 
wasting  from  disuse  :  it  is  far  more  rapid  than  that ;  more 
like  what  has  been  called  acute  atrophy  of  muscles,  sucli 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  swiftest  cases  of  infantile  paralysis. 

This  process  of  wasting  is  one  of  singular  interest  in 
pathology.  I  wish  I  could  explain  it  better  than  by 
calling  it  reflex  atrophy.  It  seems  dependent  on  dis- 
ordered nervous  influence,  and  often  appears  proportionate 
to  the  coincident  pain,  as  if  it  were  due  to  th.e  distiu-bance 
of  some  nutritive  nervous  centre,  irritated  by  the  painful 
state  of  sensitive  ncrve-flbres. 

But,  however  the  wasting  may  be  explained,  it  is, 
unhappily  for  our  present  needs,  not  certainly  diagnostic 
of  real  joint-disease.  You  may  find  it  nearly  as  marked, 
thougli  not  so  quickly  progressive,  in  some  nervous 
affections  as  it  is  in  acute  inflammatory  joint-disease.  I 
say  you  may,  not  you  will ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  what 
.  nerve-cases  it  will  be  found,  in  what  be  absent.  I  believe 
it  is  in  inflammations  of  nerves  or  in  inflammations  in- 
volving spinal  ganglia;  but  I  cannot  tell.  However,  as 
to  diagnosis,  you  may  find  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint 
imitated,  so  far  as  pain  and  wasting  are  concerned,  by 
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some  painful  affections  of  the  sciatic  nerve  ;  inflammation 
of  the  shoulder-joint  by  painful  affections  of  parts  of  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  and,  more  frequently,  the  wasting  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  which  is  common  with  acute 
inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  is  closely  imitated  in  the 
cases  of  certain  knee-joints  which  are  painful  but  not 
inflamed.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  have  seen  there 
was  no  sign  of  inflammation  besides  the  pain ;  no  heat, 
no  adeqimte  swelling— if,  indeed,  there  were  any  at  aU  ;  the 
patients  were  nervous  or  hysterical,  and  at  the  end  the 
joint  though  wasted  was  unchanged  in  shape  and  structure. 

You  may  hold,  then,  that,  generally,  the  wasting  of 
the  muscles  about  a  suspected  joint  adds  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  or  has  been  inflamed;  but  you  must  hold  this 
cautiously.  You  must  expect  to  meet  with  cases,  however 
rarely,  in  which  similar  wasting  attends  pain  at  a  joint 
without  inflammation.  But,  all  the  more  because  of 
these  cases,  you  may  hold  that  if  a  joint  has  long  been 
very  painful,  and  yet  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  muscles 
near  it,  it  is  not  inflamed. 

Let  me  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  wasting  at  the  knee 
is  commonly  produced  and  is  always  aggravated  by  the 
wearing  of  elastic  knee-caps  or  tight  bandages.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  to  what 
extent  these  pressures  will  produce  wasting  of  muscles 
and  weakness,  aggravating  all  the  trouble  consequent  on 
injuries  and  diseases  of  joints.  They  wiU  in  this  way  do 
such  damage,  that,  except  for  comfort  during  active 
exercise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  chronic  thicken- 
ings and  collections  of  synovial  fluid  in  jomts,  I  believe 
they  ought  never  to  be  used. 
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)Vastiiig,  tlieu,  can  be  only  cautiously  judged  as 
among  signs  of  real  joint-disease ;  it  is  too  common  in' 
mimicry  to  be  a  safe  sign  of  reality.  And  so  is  another 
sign  ;  impaired  utility,  or  awkward  use,  such  as  we  have- 
to  observe  most  often  in  limping  or  other  manner  of  lame- 
ness. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  this  sign  in  diagnosis  is  as  of 
pain;  It  may  be  absurdly  exaggerated,  caricatured  ;  and 
by  mere  excess  may  prove  itself  uumeaning,  as  when  a 
patient  in  good  general  health,  and  with  a  cool  or  cold 
well-shaped  foot,  has  maintained  for  many  weeks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bear  weight  on  the  foot ;  or  when  one,  in 
whose  knee  you  can  neither  feel  nor  see  any  wrong,  goes 
limping  as  if  with  an  utterly  ruined  joint.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  inconsistency  proves  unreality. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  far  greater  when  there  is 
only  shght  Hmping  or  other  impaired  use  of  a  joint.  Here- 
you  had  better  be  very  watchful  and  cautious,  and  err,  if 
at  all,  on  the  side  of  believing  in  real  disease ;  for  the 
cases  are  frequent,  especiaUy  m  children,  and  in  serious 
diseases  of  the  hip,  in  which  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only,  sign  of  real  disease  is  some  limping  or  other 
erroneous  use  of  a  joint. 

As  you  watch  the  cases  in  which  limping  or  some 
manner  of  lameness  is  the  chief  or  only  apparent  sign  of 
disease  of  a  joint,  you  will  find  that  some  depend  on,  or 
are  ascribed  to,  mere  muscular  weakness  of  the  limb, 
some  on  a  partial  shght  chorea.  The  former  are  often 
associated  with  what  Sir  B.  Brodie  pointed  out  as  some- 
times occmTiug  in  hysterical  persons— a  peculiar  laxity 
or  limpness  of  joints.  These  are  not  difiicult  of  diacniosis; 
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if  a  really  diseased  joint  is  loose  the  disease  is  very  plain. 
The  choreal  cases  are  more  likely  to  deceive.     In  some 
there  is  a  sort  of  string-halt— a  quick  jerk-up  of  the  heel 
at  every  step,  faintly  suggesting  some  affection  of  the  knee- 
joint.    Much  more  puzzling  are  the  cases  of  shght  chorea 
of  the  whole  lower  limb  in  which,  as  a  patient  walks,  he 
hmps,  and  jerks,  and  throws-out  his  leg,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  one  with  early  disease  of  the  hip.  The 
likeness  is,  indeed,  not  very  marked;  yet  in  two  cases  that 
I  have  seen  it  caused  great  fear  :  in  one,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  patient ;  in  the  other,  because  the 
limping  followed  a  blow,  and  a  brother  of  the  patient 
was  crippled  with  serious  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  ordinary  posture  assumed  m  standing 
was-by  imitation,  I  beheve-like  that  of  diseased  hip, 
with  the  half-pelvis  raised  and  the  foot  pointed.  The 
diagnosis  of  such  cases  may  rest  on  these  facts  :  if  the 
other  usual  signs  of  diseased  hip-joint  are  absent  or  very 
little  marked;  if  the  limping  movements  are  not  careful 
but  quick  and  jerking;  if  the  passive  movements  of  the 
ioint  are  complete  and  fi^ee ;  if  when  the  patient  stoops, 
so  as  to  touch  the  feet  with  the  hands,  the  figure  becomes 
symmetrical ;  there  is  no  real  disease.    And  tins  will 
often  be  certified  by  choreal  movements,  such  as  twitchmgs 
of  the  face  or  eyelids,  told  of  or  still  present. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  reputed  and  usual 
sicns  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  joints  which  may  be 
imitated  by  nervous  affections  closely  enough  to  make  a 
diagnosis  difficuh.  But  other  signs  remain  which  aie 
much  more  rarely  imitated,  and  --r  cl<.ely,  e^e^^^^^^^ 
some  cases  of  complication  of  nervous  affection.  ^Mth  fevei 
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or  other  accidentally  concurring  diseases.  These  are 
sweUing  and  local  heat  and  fever. 

Now,  as  to  swelling  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  joint, 
Its  absence  may  be  nearly  enough  to  prove  that  a  joint  in 
which  there  is  intense  pain   or   other  sign  of  acute 
disease,  or  which  has  been  long  painful,  or  in  any  way 
seemed  long  diseased,  is  only  nervous.    Inflammation  of 
a  joint,  either  very  acute  or  of  long  standing,  can  hardly 
be  found  without  visible  or  tangible  exudation  in  the 
joint-cavity  or  in  the  textures  bounding  it.    But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  you  cannot  apply  this  rule  for 
diagnosis.    A  joint  shrunken  after  long  disease  may  re- 
lapse into  inflammation  without  renewed  swelling,  till 
perhaps  a  residual  abscess  ^  appears.    A  hip-joint  may  be 
acutely  inflamed  Avithout  any  discernible  swelhng  ;  so, 
less  often,  may  be  a  shoulder,  the  exudation  being  too 
little  to  be  felt.    And,  making  more  difficulty,  swelhng  is 
sometimes  evident  in  a  merely  nervous  joint ;  not  indeed 
considerable  swelling,  but  enough  to  make  a  mimicry 
of  real  disease  much  more  close.    You  may  often  see 
this  in  the  loose, tissue  by  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum 
patellas.    The  swelling  sometimes  appears  due  to  such 
slight  exudation  as  may  ensue  in  any  neuralgic  part ; 
like  the  puffiness  that  may  come-on  in  facial  neuralgia,  or 
the  swelhng  and  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  in  some 
cases  of  orbital  neuralgia.    Such  swelhng  is  commonly 
transient  and  capricious,  and  the  fallacy  may  be  detected 
by  observing  that,  at  its  greatest  degree,  it  is  not,  even 
after  long  time  or  many  repetitions,  nearly  proportionate 
to  the  pain  or  duration  of  the  disease.    Tor  a  joint  which 

'  See  Essay  on  Ptesidual  Abscess. 
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is  intensely  painful,  with  acute  inflaminatlon,  or  witli  ul- 
^ceration  of  cartilages,  should  be,  if  not  at  first,  yet  soon 
after,  considerably  and  always  swollen. 

In  other  cases,  swelhng  of  a  nervous  joint  may  be 
due  to  accidental  conditions.  Por  instance,  repeated 
bhsterings  or  repeated  paintings  with  iodine  will  give,  for 
a  time,  such  thickening  and  puffing  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  about  a  joint  as  maybe  very  deceptive  when  added 
to  the  other  signs  imitating  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
So,  again,  I  have  seen  such  a  condition  in  a  veiy  marked 
dcgre°e  produced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  ice  about 

a  painful  joint. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  absence  of  swelhng  makes  it 
very  unhkely  that  a  joint  is  really  diseased  ;  so  does  the 
presence  of  only  a  trivial  swelling  when  the  nervous  and 
muscular  signs  of  disease  are  acute  or  of  long  standmg ; 
and  when  swelling  exists  it  must  not  be  counted  as  add- 
ing to  the  probabihty  of  real  disease,  unless  it  persists 
and  is  independent  of  such  accidents  as  I  have  already 
named.    And  remember  that  a  sensation  of  swelhng  is 
not  unfL-equently  complained  of  when  no  swelling  what- 
ever exists.    It  is  just  one  of  the  erroneous  sensations  to 
which  nervous  persons  axe  prone,  as  they  are  to  sensa- 
tions of  unnatural  fulness  and  of  weight  for  which  there 
is  no  substantial  reason.    Such  a  mere  complaint  ot 
swelling  will  not  deceive  you  if  you  compare  the  sus- 
pected joint  with  its  fellow. 

But,  after  all,  the  sign  most  to  be  rehed  on  for  diag- 
nosis between  real  and  nervous  disease  of  joints  is  the 
temperature.  It  is  so  important  to  estimate  it  accurately 
that  I  cannot  top  strongly  urge  you  to  be  always  study- 
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ino-  it.  You  should  feel  witli  a  broad  surface  of  yonr 
hand  every  joint  very  watchfully,  comparing  each  that  is 
supposed  to  be  'diseased  with  its'  fellow  supposed  or 
known  to  be  healthy,  till  you  learn,  as  you  certainly 
may,  to  detect  even  a  small  difference  of  temperature  in 
even  a  small  part  of  a  joint/ 

When  you  have  learnt  to  feel  accurately  the  heat  of  a 
joint,  you  may  safely  rely  on  it  for  some  certainties  in 
diagnosis.  A  joint  that  feels  all  over  cold,  or  cool,  or 
not  above  its  natm'-al  temperature,  is  not  an  inflamed 
joint:  whatever  maybe  the  other  signs  of  inflammation 
in  it,  it  is  not  inflamed ;  you  may  rely  on  this.  In  the 
hip  and  shoulder,  however,  this  test  of  temperatm^e  is  not 
easily  '  apphcable.  The  thickness  of  various  textures 
covering  those  joints  is  too  great  for  additional  tempera- 
ture to  be  transmitted  through  them.  But  in  the  knee 
and  elbow,'  and  other  smaller  joints,  even  those  of  the 
fingers  and  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  the  test  is  easily  ap- 
phed  and  sure ;  and  remember  always,  in  using  it,  that 
in  most  persons  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  back  of  the  elbow,  are  habitually  cool  to  the 
touch — cooler  than  the  arm  and  leg ;  and  that  in  many 
the  feet  are  rarely  v/arm  in  health.  These  local  varia- 
tions, however,  can  lead  to  no  confusion  if  you  follow  the 
rule — ^which,  for  other  reasons  as  well  as  this,  ouglit  to 
be  never  neglected — of  comparing  every  suspected  joint 
with  its  fellow.  Besides,  always  compare  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  joint  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  limb,  for  the 
rest  of  a  hmb  may  be,  through  disease  or  long  defective 

^  Mr.  Hilton  strongly  insists  on  the  value  of  lieat  as  a  sign  of  local  in- 
ilammation.    '  Lectures  on  Pain  and  Kest,'  186.3.  [Ed.] 
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nutrition,  cold  ;  and  if  one  joint  in  it  be  always  not  cold, 
though  it  may  not  be  fairly  called  liot,  this  may  be 
through  its  being  inflamed.  I  repeat,  then,  a  joint  which 
is  not  above  its  natural  temperature  is  not  an  inflamed 
joint.    But  observe,  besides,  some  rules  within  this  rule. 

A  joint  when  first  exposed  for  examination  may  feel 
over-warm.     This   may  be  due  to  its  having  been 
very  warmly  wrapped,  or  thickly  covered  with  water- 
dressing,  or  in  some  other  way  hindered  from  cooling  to 
its  natural  temperature.    Wait,  therefore,  and  observe 
whether,  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  cool  air,  the 
joint  has  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  its  fellow  or 
as  the  rest  of  the  hmb.    If  it  liave,  you  may  be  very 
nearly  sure  it  is  not  inflamed  ;  or  your  suspicions  that  it 
is  inflamed  may  increase  with  the  time  during  wliich  its 
coohng  is  delayed.    Frequently  only  a  part  of  a  joint  is 
inflamed,  and  in  this  case  the  morbidly  high  temperature 
can  be  felt  only  over  the  inflamed  part.    This  limitation 
of  a  sign  of  inflammation  which  one  might  suppose  easily 
diffusible  is  a  striking  fact.    It  is  the  same  with  the 
swelhng,  which,  especially  in  scrofulous  inflammations  of 
joints,  is  often  limited  to  a  single  portion. 

Not  rarely,  when  you  feel  a  joint  quite  cool,  the 
patient  will  tell  you  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  times  very 
hot  or  burning  hot,  and  that  with  this  heat  it  swells  and 
becomes  red.  Such  cases  are  common  among  those  in 
which  the  consequences  of  sprains  and  other  injuries  are 
very  prolonged  in  nervous  persons,  or  even  in  healthy 
persons  whose  joints  have  been  too  long  treated  with 
cold  douches  or  too  long  kept  at  rest.  These  johits  are 
commonly  reported  as  getting  very  hot  every  evemng. 
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and  cas  being  subject  to  painful  lieats,  tingling,  and  burn- 
ing. In  any  sucli  case  you  may  decide  that  the  joint  is 
not  inflamed.  If  it  were,  it  should  be  over-warm  all  day 
and  all  night.  The  occasional  heat  is  only  due  to  flush- 
ing, such  as  some  nervous  people  have  in  their  faces  after 
their  meals,  or  such  as  women  commonly  have  at  the 
time  of  ceasing  to  menstruate.  I  call  it  flushing,  not 
blushing,  for  it  is  iiot  associated  with  any  mental  state ; 
indeed,  it  may  seem  strange  that,  among  all  the  nervous 
people  with  joints  that  are  the  constant  objects  of  their 
attention,  one  never  sees  blushing  of  the  skin  over  them 
Avhen  they  ai'e  being  looked  at.  All  such  turgescence 
and  transient  heat  are  consistent  with  complete  absence 
of  organic  disease.  Doubtless  the  same  thing  may 
happen  in  inflamed  parts  ;  they  are  sometimes  hotter 
than  at  other  times,  more  swollen  and  more  painful, 
having  periods  of  exacerbation ;  but  then  they  are  never 
of  natural  temperature — they  are  always  more  or  less 
too  hot.  It  is  very  difierent  Avith  the  mimicries  of  in- 
flammation in  jomts  ;  here  the  over-heat  is  only  at  times, 
at  night  or  at  some  nearly  regular  hour,  or  after  exercise 
or  fatigue.  A  joint  which  is  cold  by  day  and  hot  by 
night  is  not  an  inflamed  joint — ^that  is  certain. 

The  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  based  on  coldness  is,  if 
possible,  increased  by  coincident  duskiness  of  the  sldn — 
by  its  liaving  tlie  dull  purplish  tint  which  is  commonly 
called  blue  or  a  dull  pink.  Such  colours  may  be  seen  at 
joints  long  inflamed,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  as- 
sociated with  over-heat ;  when  they  are  associated  with 
coldness,  they  are  characteristic  of  anything  rather  than 
inflammation.    Besides,  with  inflammation  the  colours  of 
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over-fulness  of  bloodvessels  are  only  at  the  inflamed 
parts ;  with  congestion  in  cold  nervous  joints  tliey  are 
commonly  miich  more  widely  diffused. 

Lastly,  as  to  fever  associated  with  a  supposed  inflam- 
mation of  a  joint.    It  may  help  you  to  diagnosis  in  some 
few  cases,  chiefly  in  those  in  which  the  pain  is  very 
severe,  or  in  which  there  are  other  signs  like  any  of  those 
of  acute  inflammation.    For  no  very  acute  inflammation 
of  a  considerable  joint  can  exist  without  fever ;  and 
therefore,  when  a  patient's  general  temperature  is  normal, 
you  may  be  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  an 
intensely  painful  joint  is  inflamed.    But  the  reverse  is 
not  true  ;  the  temperature  may  be  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally high,  though  a  suspected  joint  be  only  neuralgic  or 
in  some  other  mimicry  of  acute  disease.    For  the  patient 
may  be  tuberculous,  or,  with  some  casual  illness  may 
have  a  high  temperature,  or  he  may  be  recently  con- 
valescent from  acute  fever.    Moreover,  a  very  shght 
degree  of  inflammation  in  a  joint  in  a  very  nervous 
person  may  be  associated  with  a  disproportionately  high 
general   temperature.    This   is   in  accordance  with  a 
general  rule  already  mentioned — that  in  those  witli  alert 
and  mobile  nervous  systems  a  slight  local  inflammation 
may  produce  or  be  associated  with  a  great  increase  of 
general  temperature.     In  similar  persons,  fatigue  or 
passing  excitement  will  raise  the  temperature  to  100°,  or, 
I  think,  to  101°;  and  in  their  convalescence  from  acute 
illness— a  condition  in  which  nervous  mimicry,  as  well  as 
real  joint-disease,  is  apt  to  appear— they  have  widely 
variable  temperatm^e.    You  must  therefore  hold,  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  in  very  nervous  persons,  the  tempera- 
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ture  must  be  studied  many  times,  and  with  circum- 
spection, before  it  is  counted  as  an  addition  to  the 
evidences  of  their  having  real  joint-disease.  Within  the 
last  few  days  I  have  been  very  nearly  deceived  in  such  a 
case.  A  gentleman,  about  thirty,  had  what  he  described 
as  frightful  paroxysmal  pain  in  one  knee—pain  such  as 
might  have  been  in  the  most  acute  inflammation  of  the 
joint;  and  there  were'  some  heat,  some  swelling,  and  a 
general  temperature  of  101°.  These  things  had  '  come 
of  themselves '  within  three  or  four  days,  and  the  patient 
looked  very  ill.  Of  course  he  was  treated  cautiously ; 
and  all  subsided  so  quickly  as  to  make  it  sure  that  no 
serious,  if  indeed  any,  organic  disease  had  existed.  It 
was  a  nervous  mimicry  ensuing  upon  excessive  and  un- 
successful work. 
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LECTURE  Y. 

ON  NERVOUS  MIMICRY  (nEUROMIMESIS)  OF  DISEASES  OP 

THE  SPINE. 

EoR  the  next  group  of  cases  of  ncuromimesis,  or  nervous 
mimicry,  I  will  take  those  of  Diseases  of  the  Spine.  They 
are  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  imitations  of  diseases  of  the 
joints  ;  and  their  diagnosis,  of  wliich  alone  I  shall  speak, 
may  be  studied  in  the  same  way ;  weighing  the  evidence 
of  each  of  the  chief  local  symptoms,  and  then  adding  or 
subtracting  whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  patient's 
constitution  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  chief  things  to  study  in  the  spine  are  pain,  stiff- 
ness, weakness,  and  deformity. 

As  to  pain — spineache  and  backache,  often  not  dis- 
tinguishable, are  perhaps  the  most  common  sufierings  of 
the  whole  class  of  hysterical  and  other  such  nervous 
patients.  Few  escape  them.  But,  then,  similar  pain  is 
so  common  in  other  patients  besides  the  nervous,  and  is 
found  in  so  many  and  so  various  diseases,  that  pain  alone 
can  rarely  decide  a  diagnosis.  I  must  leave  out  of  the 
question  all  the  '  backaches '  that  belong  to  lumbago, 
rheumatic  gout,  uterine,  ovarian,  renal,  and  other  maladies, 
and  try  to  answer  for  you  only  this:  Are  there  any 
characters  by  which  we  may  distinguish  between  pain 
that  signifies  real  disease  of  the  spine  and  pain  that 
mimics  such  disease  ? 
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Well,  wc  cannot  always  do  so.  There  is  no  pain 
whicli  is  cliaracteristic  of  real  spinal  disease — no  manner 
of  pain  which  may  not  be  closely  mimicked;  but,  in 
many  cases,  the  nervous  mimic-pain  has  characters  which 
are  not  all  found  together  in  real  disease  of  the  spine. 

N'ervous  spineache  is  often  described  as  very  severe — 
raging,  racking,  as  if  the  back  were  breaking,  and  so  on. 
Now,  such  pain  as  this  does  not  occur  in  real  spinal  dis- 
ease, unless  when  the  pain  of  some  shght  disease  is  im- 
mensely exaggerated  in  a  nervous  constitution,  or  in  the 
acutest  form  of  inflammation  of  the  vertebras — a  very 
rare  disease,  always  associated  wdth  serious  general  illness 
and  impaired  mobility  of  the  spine.  If  there  be  no  con- 
siderable attendant  illness,  an  intense  and  horrible  pain 
in  or  at  the  spine  does  not  ]3iean  serious  disease  of  the 
spine,  I  do  ]iot  say  that  such  pain  is  always  merely 
'  nervous '  when  it  is  the  only  wrong  complained  of.  It 
may  be  due  to  aneurism,  or  cancer,  or  to  some  distant 
malady  in  a  nervous  constitution ;  but,  unless  in  the  two 
cases  I  just  now  mentioned,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. 

And  this  uegrative  becomes  the  stronojer  when  with 
such  a  pain  there  is  excessive  tenderness  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  spine.  Some  tenderness  on  pressure  of 
spinous  processes  may  be  found  with  real  disease  of  the 
spine  or  cerebro-spinal  membranes  ;  but  excessive  tender- 
ness is  not,  unless  in  the  rare  instances  of  periostitis  of 
one  or  more  spinous  processes,  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, I  think,  with  syphilis.  It  is  rather  characteristic 
of  merely  nervous  disorder,  of  the  so-called  spinal  irrita- 
tion, and  usually  you  fmd  it,  not  at  one,  but  at  two  or  more 
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parts  of  the  spine,  most  frequently  between  the  scapula? 
and  at  the  loin.  At  these  tender  spots  the  nervous 
patients  cannot  bear  to  be  touched ;  they  flinch  and 
writhe  when  the  fniger  taps  or  presses  them  veiy  gently. 
You  may  be  nearly  sure  that  there  is  no  disease  of  the 
spine  when  you  see  this,  or  when  the  tender  parts  of  the 
spine  are  not  painful  in  moving  or  in  coughmg  or 
sneezing.  And  you  may  be  quite  sure,  I  believe,  when  a 
gentle  blow  or  pressure  produces  more  pain  than  a  hard 
one,  or  when  you  find  the  same  pain  or  flinching  if  the 
sldn  over  or  near  the  spine  is  pinched  without  pressing  on 

the  spine  itself. 

Again,  the  merely  nervous  pain  is  usually  variable, 
thou^di  it  may  be  never  wholly  absent ;  and  its  variations 
seenTto  be  more  dependent  than  those  of  real  diseases 
are  on  disorders  of  distant  organs,  as  the  ovaiies  or  uterus, 
the  colon  or  rectum.  In  these  variations  the  pam  may 
seem  paroxysmal,  but  I  thiuk  it  is  not  often  so  of 

itself.  .    .  .,   p  ^-1 

Another  usual  character  of  this  pam  is  its  fi'equently 

extreme  increase  in  fatigue,  not  only  in  bodily  fetigue,  as 
in  long  sitting  upright  or  standing,  but  in  long  occupation 
of  any  kind,  even  in  mental  occupation  if  it  is  not  very 
acrreeable  With  this  character,  also,  it  is  common  for 
the  pain  to  be  accompanied  by  nausea  or  even  vomiting 
aud  it  is  a  nearly  sure  sign  of  merely  nervous  disorder  it 
pressure  on  the  spine  produces  shivering  or  nausea,  or  a 
feeling  of  going  to  be  sick.  _ 

And,  lastly,  it  is  a  sign  of  nervous  pam  alone  if  he 
pain  has  lasted  many  weeks  or  months,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it ;   no  immobility  of  the  spine  or  ribs,  no 
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paralysis,' no  fever,  or  wasting,  or  great  disturbance  of  the 
sreneral  health. 

I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  a  patient  in  whom  you 
find  all  or  most  of  these  characters  of  pain  in  the  spine 
has  not  spinal  disease.  But  you  ^vill  find  many  with  pain 
like  enough  to  this  to  excite  suspicion,  though  not  nearly 
like  enough  for  conviction  ;  many  in  whose  cases  the 
diagnosis  must  rest  much  more  on  other  signs  than  that 
of  pain.  Among  these,  let  mc  warn  you  that  the  greater 
danger  is  that  of  thinking  cases  to  be  mimicries  of  disease,, 
or  '  muscular  '  or  '  only  rheumatic,'  when  they  are  really 
serious  organic  diseases  of  the  spine  or  of  parts  within  it. 
I  will  try  to  diminish  the  danger  of  being  wrong  in  either 
direction  by  mentioning  some  of  the  more  frequent  groups- 
of  cases  difficult  of  diagnosis. 

The  curvatures  of  the  spine  tliat  occur  frequently  in 
young  persons  are  often  painless,  are  seldom  very  painful, 
and  have  no  characteristic  pain  :  yet  pain  of  any  kind 
should  always  lead  you  to  examine  for  curvature,  and  to 
suspect,  if  there  be  curvature  already,  that  it  is  increasing. 
And  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  with  older 
patients  ;  for  it  is  not  extremely  rare  for  lateral  curvature 
to  begin  after  middle  age,  nor  at  all  rare  for  it  to  increase 
at  any  period  of  hfe.  In  either  case  there  may  be  pain, 
for  which  the  spine  should  be  often  looked  at  for  signs  of 
disease  more  characteristic  than  the  pain  alone  can  be. 

Aching  spines  are  common  in  men  with  very  nervous 
constitutions— in  such  as  might  be  called  hysterical  with 
as  much  justice  as  many  Avomen  are.  Especially  they  are 
common  in  such  men  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more,  and  in 
women  who  retain  their  nervous  or  completely  hysterical 
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constitution  to  the  middle  or  later  times  of  life,  and  \\\ 
whom,  very  probably,  it  is  mingled  with  gout.    Tliere  are 
far  more  cases  of  this  sort  in  the  cultivated  classes  of 
society  than  you  are  likely  to  suppose  :  men  and  women 
of  mature  or  post-mature  age,  with  spines  whose  nervous 
achings  disable  them  from  active  life— at  least  from 
active  bodily  life  ;  for  in  some  of  them  the  mental  life  is 
as  active  as  "if  it  really  took  their  whole  nervous  force  for 
its  own  use.    They  suffer  severely,  are  painfully  fatigued 
with  exercise,  have  no  comfort  unless  when  they  are 
lying  down  or  reclining  with  their  backs  firmly  supported  ;^ 
even  slight  manual  Avork  tires  them  :  and  yet  in  some  of 
them  the  mind  seems  incapable  of  fatigue,  or  it  only  tells 
its  fatigue  in  some  increase  of  their  spineache,  or  in 
feehngs°of  nausea  or  vomiting.    In  many  of  these  cases 
the  diWosis  is  not  difficult :  the  nervous  constitution  is 
very  stronody  marked,  and,  after  months  or  years  of 
weariness  and  ache,  you  find  the  spine  as  straight,  strong, 

and  pliant  as  ever. 

And  yet  among  these  are  the  chief  cases  m  which  you 
must  be  on  the  watch,  lest  you  overlook  a  really  diseased 
spine  ;  for,  among  elderly  persons,  you  may  not  only,  as 
I  have  said  just  now,  find  cases  of  beginning  or  mcreasnig 
lateral  curvature,  but,  occasionally,  one  of  disease  leadmg 
to  angular  curvature,  setting  in  very  insidiously  like  a 
case  of  nervous  pain  or  du'onic  rheumatism.    The  first 
sicu  of  this  is,  usually,  a  constant  aching,  Avhich  is  some- 
times even  severe,  fixed  to  one  part  of  the  spine,  or 
radiating  from  it,  or  extending  round  the  sides;  and 
there  may  be  some  tenderness.    But,  chiefly,  you  may 
laiow  them  by  the  diminished  mobihty  of  the  afi'ected 
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part  of  the  spine  and  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  The  patient 
holds  the  affected  part  of  the  spine  as  still  as  he  can, 
when  he  turns  or  bends.  If  he  coughs  he  does  it  care- 
fully, and  sneezing  is  very  painful.  If  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  spine  be  affected,  the  corresponding  ribs  scarcely 
move  ;  if  the  cervical,  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
often  painful.  After  some  few  weeks  of  such  pain, 
yielding  of  the  spine  may  become  evident.  If  the  patient 
is  the  first  to  notice  it,  he  feels  himself  stooping,  or 
obliged  to  support  himself  with  his  hands,  or  not  so  tall 
as  he  was ;  and,  when  you  strip  him,  you  may  find  two 
or  three  vertebral  spines  projecting  in  an  incurable 
angular  curve. 

These  things,  you  see,  are  much  the  same  as  those  by 
which  you  recognise  the  progress  of  many  cases  of  caries 
of  the  spine  in  children  and  young  persons,  and  I  suppose 
that  this  disease  in  elder  persons  is  of  the  same  kind. 
But  I  have^  not  yet  seen  a  fatal  case  or  one  examined 
after  death;  and  I  have  seen  only  one  in  which  abscess 
was  associated  with  the  angular  curvature. 

You  may  make  another  group  of  cases  from  other 
patients,  in  whom  a  strain  of  any  part  of  the  spine  is 
followed  by  a  very  long  abiding  pain.  Some  of  these 
AviU  tell  you  that  at  the  strain  they  felt,  or  even  heard, 
something  crack,  and  that  they  have  had  pain  and  weak- 
ness ever  since— aching,  wearing  pain,  increased  by 
exercise,  or  in  certain  postures.  Here  again  I  must  advise 
caution,  especially  when  the  injury  is  recent.  In  a  large 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  long-abiding  pain  and  other 
signs  of  spinal  disease  may  be  referred  to  the  same  nervous 

^  See  Essay  on  Senile  Scrofula. 
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mimicry  as  we  see  in  those  whose sprainedlmees  or  ancles 
remain  for  weeks  or  months  painful  and  weak,  yet  without 
disease.    But  in  some  the  pain  continnes  because,  as  may 
happen  in  an  injured  joint,  the  injury  has  been  followed 
by  inflammation  ;  and  this  may  be  of  serious  form.  The 
pain  alone  will  not  prove  it ;  but  you  may  be  afraid  of  it 
when  you  find  diminished  mobility  of  the  spme  or  ribs, 
crreat  pain  in  coughing,  greater  in  sneezing ;  and  much 
more  afraid  when  you  find  occasional  or  constant  fever, 
and  loss  of  weight  and  general  strength.    In  short,  for 
the  diagnosis  between  the  real  and  the  mimic .  diseases 
following  injuries  of  the  spine,  you  may  study  by  the 
rules  which  are  more  easily  learnt  in  the  simUar  affections 
after  injmies  of  the  joints.  _ 

It  is  happy  for  our  need  of  diagnosis  that  the  impau- 
ments  of  the  mobility  and  strength  of  the  spine  are  more 
significant  than  its  pains.  The  spine  or  any  part  of  it, 
when  really  diseased,  is  often  stiff  and  weak  though 
other  signs  of  disease  are  absent  or  iU-marked;  mthe 
mimicry  the  mobility  is  often  perfect,  though  other  signs 

are  vehement.  .  , 

HxitY  of  the  spine  or  of  any  part  of  it  is  extremely 
rare  in  any  nervovis  mimicry.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is 
lever  seen,  but  it  is  so  rare  that  when  you  find  a  patient 
cLflUly-not  with  muscular  spasm,  but  with  eai-e- 
tolL  his  head  and  neck  or  any  part  of  his  back  very 
,tm  turning  himself  or  bending  cautiously,  you  must  ook 
f  'd"of  the  spine.  There  may  be  muscular  rheu- 
matSi  or  inflamed  cellular  tissue,  or  abscess,  or  ^vllatever 
le  i  give  pain  m  moving  but  there  is  not  hkcly  to 
be  only  a  nervous  mimiciy  of  spinal  disease. 
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This  fixity  of  spine  is  the  more  significant  of  real 
disease  the  less  the  attendant  pain.  Still  more  so  is  it 
when  the  ribs  connected  with  the  suspected  and  stifi*  part 
of  the  spine  are  also  motionless  or  too  little  moved  in 
breathing,  and  when  the  breathing  is  chiefly  diaphragmatic. 

There  may  in  this  case  be  disease  within  the  chest  

perhaps  the  plemisy  that  is  often  associated  with  acute 
inflammation  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spine ;  or  it  may 
be  very  uncertain  what  disease  of  the  spine  there  is  ;  but 
it  is  very  nearly  certain — as  certain,  I  think,  as  any 
diagnosis  of  unseen  disease — that  there  is  not  a  mere 
mimicry.  Whenever  you  are  told  of  '  spinal  irritation,' 
*  hysteric  spine,'  or  whatever  else  an  unreal  disorder  at 
the  spine  may  be  named,  look  carefully  to  the  mobihty 
of  the  spine  and  ribs  ;  if  it  is  impaired,  look  much  further 
before  you  venture  to  conclude  that  the  malady  is  only 
nervous. 

The  very  opposite  state  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  all 
hmp,  so  that  when  the  patient  tries  to  sit  up,  he,  or  more 
often  she,  bends  or  tumbles  this  way  or  that,  like  a  baby, 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  without  organic  disease.  There 
may  be  real  paraplegia  ;  if  there  be  not,  you  may  believe 
the  weak  tumbling  spine  is  in  itself  healthy,  though  it 
may  contain  an  idiotic  spinal  marrow ;  as  a  good  skull 
may  hold  very  fooHsh^brains. 

A  feeling  of  weakness  or  giving- way  at  one  part  of 
the  spine  is  ambiguous.  It  is  often  complained  of  in 
neuromimesis ;  but  it  is  also  often  present  in  carious  or 
other  real  disease  of  the  spine.  It  must  always  be  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  a  grave  symptom  if  tlie  patient 
habitually,  and  almost  unconsciously,  helps  to  support 
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the  spine  with  the  hands  or  elbows  as  lie  sits.  Of  course 
this  self-supporting  posture  may  be  either  unintentionally 
or  on  purpose  imitated  in  a  nervous  mimicry;  but  it  so 
often  has  a  real  meaning  that  it  must  not  be  made  hght 
of  unless  all  other  evidences  of  mimicry  are  clear. 

You  will  often  find  that  with  this  weakness  ot  one 
part  of  the  spine  there  is  some  distress  in  moving  it  The 
patient  does  not  willingly  rise  or  turn  in  bed,  and  if  he 
wafts  he  does  it  slowly,  often  stooping  or  leanmg  forward, 
going  stiffly  or  shuffling,  not  staggering  or  unsteady 
Llei  the  spinal  marrow  be  involved  m  the  disease. 
This  sign  is,  I  think,  less  rarely  mimicked  than  the  last  ; 
the  two  together  are  weighty  evidence  for  real  spmal 
disease,  and  if  defective  movement  of  the  ribs  be  added 
you  had  better  believe  that  the  spine  is  certainly  diseased ; 
whether  with  struma  or  rheumatism,  or  whatever  else. 

The  other  leading  sign  for  the  diagnosis  between  rea 
and  mimic  diseases  of  the  spine  is  in  its  shape.    Is  it 
mis-shapen,  wrongly  curved,  or  in  any  way  c  etornied^ 
If  so,  it  probably  is  or  was  really  diseased ;  and  yet  even 
here  is  room  for  error. 

An  angular  curvature  of  the  spine-I  mean  such 
backward  outstanding  of  one  or  more  vertebras  as  is  due 
to  thinning  or  loss  of  substance  of  their  boches  or  inter- 
vertebral discs-is,  I  believe,  quite  minutable  by  any 
nervous  or  muscular  condition.    But  in  not  a  few  persons 
you  wiU  find  that  one  or  two  vertebral  spines  naturaUy 
project  a  httle,  or  are  placed  a  little  on  one  side  o  Ae 
exact  Une  or  curve  in  which  they  should  be.    This  is 
most  otl  seen  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  part  of 
Tspine  ;  but  it  is  so  little  like  disease  that  it -would  be 
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unnoticed  if  spine-ache  or  some  friglit  about  curved  spine 
did  not  call  attention  to  it.  I  think  you  will  seldom 
have  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  natural  error 
li'om  any  effect  of  disease. 

A  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be  imitated  by 
disorderly  muscular  action;  not,  indeed,  perfectly,  yet 
near  enough  to  be  often  deceptive.  Spasmodic  wry-neck 
is  well  enough  known,  and  may  imitate  the  distortion  of 
considerable  disease  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  spine. 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  parts  from 
similar  muscular  disturbance  is  much  rarer,  but  you  may 
expect  to  meet  with  it ;  and  you  may  often  detect  the 
mimicry  by  noticing  that  the  curvatm^e  has  formed  very 
quickly  or  even  suddenly,  and  has  become  marked  or 
extreme  in  so  short  a  time  as  could  not  have  sufficed  for 
a  real  lateral  curvature.  A  few  days  will  make  an 
imitation-curvature  stronger  than  as  many  months  will 
make  a  real  one.  Besides,  the  mimic  curvature  is  not  a 
perfect  hkeness.  It  is  sometimes  single,  though  very 
marked ;  real  lateral  curvatures,  if  Very  marked,  are  at 
least  double ;  and  the  vertebras  are  httle  or  not  at  all 
rotated,  as  they  are  in  well-marked  real  lateral  curvatures. 
If  these  signs  of  distinction  are  not  enough,  ether  or 
chloroform  will  help.  You  can  straighten  the  mimic  cur- 
vature when  the  muscles  cannot  act;  you  cannot  so 
straighten  a  real  curvature. 

Other  deformities  of  the  spine  may  be  imitated  by 
hysterical  and  other  such  persons.  The  spine  may  be 
rotated  without  curvature,  or  drawn  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
go-up  obliquely  from  the  pelvis ;  or  in  those  with  very 
weak,  hpip  spines  there  may  be,  wlien  their  trunks  should 
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be  erect,  an  appearance  of  an  uniform  posterior  ciu'vature. 
But  I  believe  you  may  easily  detect  the  mimicry  in  all 
these.  Most  of  them  are  extravagant,  going  beyond 
almost  any  real  deformity  of  the  kind  that  such  a  patient 
could  have;  and,  almost  always  the  wrong  may  be 
righted  by  putting  the  patient  in  some  unusual  position, 
as  lying  very  flat  on  the  back  or  front,  or  with  the  hands 
touching  the  feet,  or  hanging  on  a  swing.  By  these,  or 
the  like  means,  you  may  out-trick  the  trickery  of  the 
muscles. 

One  thing  more  :  you  will  often  be  consulted  about 
irregularities  of  the  scapulas.     Lady-mothers  are  always 
watching  their  daughters'  shoulders  (happily  for  sons, 
tlieir's  are  neglected),  and  any  unlikeness  of  the  shoulder- 
blades,  such  as  one  being  higher,  or  fiu'ther  back,  or 
smaller,  than  the  other,  is  an  alarm  of  curvature  of  the 
spine.    The  alarm  is  usuaUy  premature  or  false.  A 
difference  between  the  scapidas  may  be  due  to  muscular 
trick  or  awkwardness,  or  overwriting  with  the  shoulder 
pushed-up,  or  any  of  several  other  things ;  but  if  you 
cannot  see  in  the  spine  or  ribs  some  wrong  cm'vatm'e, 
rotation,  or  other  mis-shape,  the  position'of  a  scapula  does 
not  prove  it.    Still,  these  and  the  hke  cases  are  often 
hard  to  advise  in,  for  the  higher  education  of  gu-ls  is  apt 
to  promote  all  those  tilings  which  are  favourable  to  the 
production  of  both  real  and  mimic  diseases  of  the  spine. 
Wearisome  mental  occupation;  long  writing,  with  the 
spine  twisted  and  the.  shoulder  thrust-up  ;  long  upright 
sitting,  fatiguing  drill  and  cahsthenics ;  denial  of  most 
natural  exercises,  and  of  rests  at  wiU,  or  in  any  easy 
posture  which  is  thought  ungraceful—these  and  the  like 
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tilings  in  the  education  of  girls  are  equally  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  nervous  constitution,  and  to  the 
production  of  various  backaches,  and  to  the  deforming 
of  the  spine.  You  must  do  your  best  in  all  such  cases  to 
discern  what  is  real,  and  what  is  mimic.  I  can  give  you 
no  general  rules  about  them. 

In.  trying  to  teach  the  diagnosis  between  the  mimic 
and  tho  real  diseases  of  the  spine,  I  have  purposely 
spoken  of  only  those  signs  which  are  usual  in  the  early 
stagey  of  the  real  diseases,  for  it  is  only  in  these  early 
stages  'Jiat  the  diagnosis  can  be  difficult.    A  well-marked 
unaltenble  deformity  of  the  spine  leaves  no  question 
about  nimicry,  unless  it  be  about  the  nature  of  some  ac- 
comparying  pain.    The  appearance  of  swelling,  like  a 
clironic  abscess,  by  the  side  of  the  spine  or  in  the  groin 
may  net  make  you  sm-e  that  the  spine  is  diseased,  but  at 
least  it  answers  any  questions  about  mimicry  ;  and  so  do 
hectic  fever,  and  habitually  high   temperature,  and 
constait  wasting.    These  things  need  no  teaching  :  but  I 
must  .peak  of  one  more  set  of  symptoms — the  paralytic, 
the  loses  of  sensation,  or  more  frequently  of  muscular 
powe:  in  the  limbs, — which  may  be  associated  with 
diseases  of  the  spine.    I  must  refer  to  them,  though  I 
behe'e  they  very  rarely  give  help  in  diagnosis.  For 
paraysis  due  to  disease  extending  from  the  spine  to  the 
spiuil  cord  is  rare,  except  in  the  later  stages  of  disease, 
andof  these  the  evidence  is  clear  enough  without  the 
pardysis.     And  when  paralysis  happens  in  what  you 
ma'  suspect  to  be  the  beginning  of  disease  of  the  spine, 
it  /vill  very  seldom  help  you,  for  you  cannot  tell  that 
wlich  is  due  to  disease  commencing  in  the  spine  from 
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that  wliicli  is  due  to  disease  commencing  in  the  cord. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  are  suspecting  a  mimiciy  of  disease  of 
the  spine,  here,  again,  paralysis  may  not  help  the  diag- 
nosis, for  itself  also  may  be  mimicry. 

Thus  your  only  surety  for  right  diagnosis  between 
real  and  mimic  affections  of  the  spine  is  in  the  examma- 
tion  first  of  the  spine  itself,  and  then  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution. .  , 
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LECTUEE  VI. 

NERVOUS  MIMICEY  (nEUEOMIMESIS)  OF  TUMOUES. 

I  SAID  in  my  first  lectiu-e  tliat  I  should  treat  of 
nervous  mimicry  from  only  the  surgical  point  of  view. 
From  even  this  limited  view  many  things  may  be  seen 
which  I  must  omit,  as  mimic  paraplegia,  mimic  tetanus, 
mimic  aphonia,  and  others.  Concerning  these  you  may 
find  guidance  to  diagnosis  in  the  best  works  on  Hys- 
teria. I  will  take  now  a  set  of  cases  that  have  been 
much  less  written  of — the  nervous  mimicries  of  tumours. 
Of  these  there  are  three  principal  forms  :  the  muscular 
or  phantom  tumours,  the  imitations  of  aneurisms,  and 
those  of  cancers. 

In  what  are  called  phantom  tumours  the  imitation  is 
due  to  the  swelhng  of  part  of  a  muscle  during  contrac- 
tion. This  part,  swelling  and  becoming  harder  than  the 
rest,  feels  something  like  a  smooth  round  or  oval  tumour 
or  cyst,  placed  in  or  between  the  muscles.  The  rest  of 
the  muscle  feels  natural,  whether  relaxed  or  contracted. 
In  the  former  state  the  apparent  tumour  is  most  distinctly 
felt ;  in  the  latter  state  it  may  be  nearly  concealed,  as 
if  sinking  in  the  muscle. 

This  condition  is  altogether  a  strange  one — not 
imitated,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  state  of  muscle, 
unless  it  be  in  crimping,  or  in  the  flickering  and 
passing  contractions  of  dying  muscles,  or  in  the  lumps 
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wliicli,  it  is  said,  may  form  in  those  that  are  struck 
soon  after  apparent  death  in  any  acute  fever.  If  it  may 
be  compared  with  anything  in  hving  muscles,  it  may  be 
with  cramp  which  draws  them  into  knots  or  himps  ;  but 
there  is  no  pain  in  phantom  tumours  as  there  is  in  cramp. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  the  condition  seems  due  to  er- 
roneous nerve-force  in  the  muscle;  for  one  form,  the 
phantom  tumours  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  most 
frequent  in  evidently  hysterical  women,  and  in  other 
cases  that  I  have  seen  there  was  certainly  an  abnormal 
state  of  nervous  system,  and  in  others  it  was  very  probable. 

Three  cases  wliich  I  chance  to  have  seen  lately  may 
illustrate  the  disease. 

In  one,  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  old,  came  to 
me  for  a  tumour,  as  he  thought,  in  his  right  calf;  and  I 
found  in  the  mid-substance  of  his  gastrocnemius  what 
seemed  to  be  a  roundish  smooth  lump,  nearly  two  inches 
in  diameter.    While  examining  it  I  seemed  sometimes  to 
lose  it  altogether,  as  if  it  shpped  away  or  receded  into 
the  depths  of  the  calf:  and  then,  after  a  thne,  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  had  no  real  existence  as  a  tumour  ; 
that  it  coidd  be  put-out  by  friction,  or  by  complete  re- 
laxation of  the  muscle,  or  in  some  postures  of  the  limb. 
It  seemed  due  to  defective  or  disorderly  nerve-force  in 
the  muscle  ;  for  the  patient  had  been  slowly  becoming 
very  feeble  in  his  lower  limbs,and  had  the  slow,  short- 
stepping,  shufmng  gait,  and  weak,  monotonous  voice  and 
unclear  speech,  which,  I  suppose,  betokened  senile  de- 
o-eneracy  of  nervous  centres. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  clergyman,  about 
thirty,  who  came  for  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
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frequent  falling,  which  he  was  disposed  to.  ascribe,  in 
some  measure,  to  a  'lump'  near  his  left  knee-joint,  and 
another,  less  prominent,  near  the  right.  His  calves  were 
very  large  and  muscular ;  his  thighs  small  and  weak ; 
and  the  lumps  were  swellings  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  in- 
ternal vasti,  when,  with  the  other  Avasted  and  weak  muscles 
of  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  they  contracted.  They  did, 
indeed,  look  something  hke  smooth  oval  cysts  by  the 
knees ;  but  they  subsided  so  quickly  and  completely 
when  the  action  of  the  muscles  ceased,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  what  they  were.  And  here,  too  was 
nervous  defect. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  lady  about  sixty,  who 
had  had  a  tumoiu:  on  or  over  her  left  parotid.  This  had 
been  removed  about  eight  years  before  I  saw  her,  and  in 
the  operation  the  facial  nerve  was  injured,  so  that  the 
left  facial  muscles  were  partially  paralysed  and  subject  to 
occasional  twitchings  during  emotion.  In  the  last  year 
there  had  been  a  renewed  superficial  growth  over  the 
parotid,  and  with  this  an  increase  in  the  facial  twitches. 
But  what  much  more  alarmed  the  patient  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tumour,  as  she  thought,  below  the  left 
clavicle.  This  was  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pec- 
torahs  major,  partially  contracted  and  hard,  and  perhaps 
made  irritable,  or  more  attractive  to  the  alarmed  atten- 
tion,, by  the  frequent  twitchings  of  the  platysma.  All 
appearance  of  tumour  was  spoiled  by  raising  the  arm 
above  the  head  ;  when  the  muscle  was  completely 
relaxed  it  all  felt  as  soft  and  natural  as  its  fellow. 

1  In  some  of  its  features  this  case  resembles  the  pseudo-hypertropliic 
muscular  paralysis  of  Duchenne. 
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Tliis  last  patient  was  over- sensitive  and  excitable,  and 
probably  augmented  the  disorderly  action  of  her  muscle 
by  her  too  careful  attention  to  it.    The  direction  of  the 
mind  alone  may,  indeed,  suffice  to  make,  in  some  persons, 
a  distant  imitation  of  a  tumour  in  a  muscle.    I  once  saw 
a  gentleman  who  was  possessed  with  the  fear  that  he 
would  die  of  psoas  abscess  because  his  brother  did  ;  and, 
for  a  day  or  more,  he  was  constantly  pressing  his  abdomen 
towards  the  psoas  by  the  spine,  till  a  part  of  his  external 
oblique  abdominal  muscle  had  become  so  irritable  that  it 
hardened  and  swelled  at  every  attempt  at  pressinre,  and 
felt  something  like  a  tumour.    All  this  ceased  when  it 
was  completely  relaxed  by  posture.    But  in  ordinaiy 
cases  the  mind  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  ^dth  the 
phantom.    The  first  two  cases  were  in  very  ordinary 
gentlemen,  and  mental  influence  could  not  fairly  be 
assigned  as  any  reason  for  thek  mimicry  of  tumours. 

There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis  m  the 
ordinary  cases  of  this  kind.    A  real  tumour  that  hes  deep 
in  or  beneath  thick  muscle  may  be  pressed  down  beyond 
clear  touch  when  the  muscle  contracts  and  hardens  ;  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  feel  the  boundaries  of  a  venous 
tumour  or  nEEvus  in  a  deep  or  thick  muscle.    But  these 
things  will  not  mislead  you  if  you  ^vill  study  the  case 
long'^enough  to  be  clear  as  to.  the  inconstancy  of  appear- 
ance.   If  in  one  minute  an  apparent  tumour  is  under  the 
fingers  and  in  the  next  minute  is  gone  ;  if  it  shifts  from 
one  part  of  a  muscle  to  another,  as  one  set  of  fibres  after 
another  contracts ;  if  it  wholly  disappears  when  tlic 
muscle  is  long  relaxcd,~this  is  a  phantom,  a  mere  mimi- 
cry of  a  tumour. 
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There  is  rather  more  difficiilty  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
phantom  tumours  which  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
of  hysterical  women.  These  are  sometimes  large,  hard, 
and  more  nearly  fixed  in  place,  size,  and  form,  than  those 
in  the  Hmbs,  and  they  may  be  deceptively  compHcated 
■with  disorderly  states  of  the  intestines,  or  the  aorta,  or 
other  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  But  in  any  case, 
however  difficult  of  diagnosis,  ether  or  chloroform  will 
bring  all  the  help  you  need.  With  complete  insensibility 
and  muscular  relaxation  all  signs  of  tumour  disappear — 
the  phantom  vanishes. 

Let  me  tell  yon  the  most  striking  case  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  seen.  It  was  in  a  healthy- looking  woman,, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  SitweU  ward.  I  admitted 
her  for  a  tumoiu:  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
hind, as  it  seemed,  the  first  division  of  the  left  rectus  ab- 
dominis muscle,  but  larger  than  that  seemed.  It  was- 
roundish,  firm,  nearly  hard,  constant  in  its  characters 
and  place,  often  painful,  and  distinctly  pulsating,  like  an 
aneurism.  A  light  bruit  was  audible  in  it.  Of  its 
history  I  only  remember  well  that  there  was  nothing  to 
help  in  diagnosis.  In  full  medical  and  siu-gical  consulta- 
tion with  my  colleagues,  the  questions  were  whether 
there  was  a  tumour  with  pulsation  communicated  from 
the  aorta,  or  an  aneurism.  If  a  tumour,  where,  or  in 
Avhat  ?  If  an  aneurism,  of  what  artery  ?  The  opinions 
were  many  and  various,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
examination  was  painful,  and,  therefore,  possibly,  incom. 
plete.  So  one  day  I  gave  the  patient  chloroform,  and 
the  tumour,  the  aneurism,  and  the  doubt  dispersed ;  they 
were  all  phantoms. 
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This  case,  in  which  an  abnormal  nervous  condition  of 
a  muscle  and  of  the  abdominal  aorta  appeared  to  be  com- 
bined, may  lead  us  to  the  next  set  of  mimic  tumours— 
the  imitations  of  aneurisms  by  what  I  suppose  to  be 
abnormal  nervous  conditions  of  arteries.  The  evidences 
of  this  condition  are,  indeed,  not  complete  ;  but,  at  least,^ 
the  mimicry  of  aneurism  is  more  frequent  in  persons  of 
nervous  constitutions  than  in  any  other.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  weU-marked  hysteria,  and  the  likeness  of 
aneurism  often  varies  accordmg  to  the  state  of  tlie 
patient's  nervous  system. 

This  mimicry  is  most  frequent  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
ill  which  it  has  often  been  described  as  a  nervous  abdo- 
minal pulsation ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  described 
as  occurring  in  the  subclavian,  innominate,  or  carotid 
arteries,  though  in  these  it  is  not  very  rare,  and  sometimes 
is  not  easy  of  diagnosis.    The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
mimicry  is  that  the  affected  artery  feels  much  larger  than 
it  should  be,  and  pulsates  largely  at  least  in  one  direction, 
dilating  obtrusively,  and  often  so  much  more  visibly  than 
in  an  ordinary  person  that  it  is  hard  not  to  beheve  that  it 
is  largely  dilated.    And  yet  there  certainly  is  no  con- 
siderable dilatation ;  it  is  rather  as  if  the  arterial  waUs 
were  thin  and  had  too  little  muscular  resistance,  as  we 
mi-ht  suppose  them  to  be  in  a  condition  of  partial 
paralysis  of  their  muscular  tissue.    In  the  most  marked 
€ase  of  imitation  of  abdominal  aneurism  that  I  have  seeu,^ 
examination  after  death  found  no  disease.    A  lady  ot 
very  nervous  constitution  had  suffered  severe  sea-sickness 
in  a  passage  to  Ireland.    The  sickness  scarcely  ceased 
during  her  stay  there,  and  was  aggravated  on  her  return- 
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voyage,  after  which  she  continued  vomiting  nearly  all 
her  food,  till,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  she  died  ex- 
liausted.  Diuring  these  weeks  there  was  so  large  and 
strong  a  pidsation  in  her  abdominal  aorta  that  some  were 
convinced  that  she  had  abdominal  aneurism.  As  she  lay 
on  her  back,  one  could  see  the  artery  pulsating  behind 
the  abdominal  waU.  It  raised  the  hand  laid  on  it,  thrust- 
ing up  the  fingers  with  a  firm  throb  and  a  thrill,  and  a 
low  but  distinct  blowing  was  audible  when  the  stethoscope 
was  hghtly  pressed  on  the  artery.  Yet  there  was  no 
aneurism.  After  death  the  artery  was  found  absolutely 
healthy  in  both  size  and  structure. 

I  say  again,  I  do  not  know  what  is  exactly  the  state 
of  the  arteries  in  these  cases.  There  are  few  opportunities 
of  examining  them  after  death  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  none 
that  told  more  than  the  one  I  just  now  mentioned  to  you. 
But,  clinically,  these  cases  are  well  marked.  The  artery 
feels  large,  wide,  and  full ;  but  soft  and  compressible,  or 
even,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  pufiy,  without  any  of  the  hard- 
ness or  stiffness  felt  in  aneurisms.  The  pulsation  is  full, 
but  rather  soft,  like  that  of  an  artery  in  the  reaction 
after  large  loss  of  blood  ;  and,  which  i^  chiefly  character- 
istic of  the  absence  of  dilatation  or  aneurism,  the  extra- 
full  pulsation  is  in  only  one  direction.  There  is  no 
unusual  lateral  dilatation ;  the  too-much  throb  is  only 
forwards. 

The  likeness  to  aneurism  in  these  cases  is  sometimes 
greater  than  could  well  be  expected  ;  for  many  things  be- 
sides the  excess  of  pulsation  may  contribute  to  it.  In  the 
abdominal  aorta  an  unusual  appearance  of  prominence 
may  be  given  by  an  unusual  anterior  curve  of  the  lumbar 
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vertebra) ;  and  by  thinness,  with  concavity  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  and  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  Hardness  or 
toughness  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  lymph-glands  about  the 
aorta,  may  yet  further  increase  the  likeness  to  abdominal 

aneurism.  > 

In  like  manner,  the  imitation  of  subclavian  aneurism 
is  made  more  marked  when  a  nervously  pulsating  sub- 
clavian artery  has  glands  beneath  or  about  it ;  and  still 
more  when  it  hes  on  a  cervical  rib,  and  is  somewhat 
raised  and,  I  suppose,  widened.  And  the  imitation  of 
upper  carotid  aneurism  is  added-to  by  the  very  bulbous 
form  of  the  first  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  and  its 
occasionally  tortuous  course.  That  of  the  lower  cai'otid 
aneurism  may  be  augmented  by  enlargement  of  an  over- 
hang lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

With  all  these  helps  to  difficulty  you  may  sometimes 
be  troubled  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  mere  nervously  pul- 
sating artery.    In  nearly  all  the  cases  I  have  had  to  see 
aneurism  was  suspected ;  but  a  few  rules  will  ensme 
ac^ainst  error.    The  nervous  artery  has  no  lateral  expan- 
sion •  it  does  not  open  the  finger  and  thumb  when  they 
laterally  compress  it  lightly  ;  you  can  trace  the  straight 
lines  of  its  sides ;  in  the  abdominal  aorta  the  pulsation  is 
lost  or  nearly  lost,  when  the  patient  sits  leaning  fonvard ; 
in  the  other  arteries,  by  relaxing  the  parts  over  them. 
Always  the  artery  has  at  least  its  natural  softness  and 
compressibility  ;  commonly  it  has  more.    There  are  no 
paroxysms  of  pain  ;  and  if  the  case  has  been  watched  for 
months,  or  even  years,  there  is  little,  or  more  often  no, 
increase  of  size.    On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  artery 
which  may  feel  dilated  may  much  increase,  so  that  we 
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may  see  and  feel,  for  instance,  an  abnormal  throbbing  in 
the  innominate,  carotids,  and  subclavians  of  the  same 
patient — a  state  unheard-of  in  aneurisms. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  just  mention  to  you  the 
cases  in  which  you  will  find,  in  certain  patients,  aneemia, 
enlarged  thyroid  gland,  protruding  eyeballs,  and  pulsating 
carotid  arteries.  The  study  of  these  cases  might  clear 
the  obscure  pathology  of  the  mimic  aneurisms  ;  but  with 
this  I  am  not  occupied,  so  I  leave  them,  and  go-on  to  the 
last  set  of  tumours  that  I  have  to  speak  of. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  cancerous  tumours 
can  ever  be  imitated  by  any  nervous  disorder;  and, 
indeed,  they  cannot ;  yet  you  will  find  few  cases  requiring 
a  more  positive  diagnosis  than  those  in  which  you  will 
have  to  assert,  as  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  patient  has  not 
cancer,  but  neuralgia. 

The  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  most  often  neces- 
sary are  those  of  suspected  cancers  of  the  breast  and  of 
the  tongue.  Of  course  any  part  may  be  similarly  sus- 
pected; but,  taking  all  other  parts  together,  they  would 
not  supply,  at  least  in  surgical  practice,  so  large  a  number 
of  cases  of  suspicion  as  these  two. 

For  the  breast,  the  usual  case  is  that  a  patient  com- 
plams  of  all  the  pains  commonly  described  as  character- 
istic  of  cancer.  She  has  dull,  aching  pain,  it  may  be,  of 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  breast,  and  often  the  pain 
extends  down  the  arm,  more  often  goes  right  through  to 
the  scapula;  and  sometimes  it  is  a  darting,  lancinating, 
pan.,  shootmg  this  way  or  that,  or  burning.  I  think  tlm't 
you  will  not  find  any  pain  of  cancer  of  the  breast  which 
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will  not  be  described  by  patients  with  this  neuralgic 
mimicry  of  the  disease. 

But,  however  severe  the  pain,  and  however  hke  what 
is  supposed  to  be  characteristic,  your  diagnosis  may  be 
clear  That  is  not  cancer  which  you  cannot  feel.  Cancer 
is  a  growth,  not  any  kind  of  pain,  and  indeed  in  its  early 
sta-es  seldom  attended  with  pain ;  so  that  when  pam  is 
strongly  marked,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
feel  any  tumour  or  'lump'  in  the  breast,  you  maybe 
certain  that  there  is  no  cancer. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  pain  has  an  entirely  mental 
origin  The  patients  have  been  seeing  or  hearing  of 
cancer,  and  their  minds  have  been  filled  with  thoughts  of 
the  pain  and  misery  of  the  disease,  till  the  idea  has  gene- 
rated sensations  like  those  from  which  it  was  derived. 

I  have  said  '  the  mind  has  been  filled  ; '  but  this  is 
not  necessary.  I  have  known  these  pains  mimicking  the 
pains  of  cancer  in  persons  who  had  indeed  often  thought 
of  cancers,  but  never  intently,  or  with  any  sustained  fear 
Just  as  one  may,  in  dreaming,  have  vivid  impressions  of 
objects  he  has  rarely,  perhaps  only  once,  seen,  and  scarce  y 
ever  thought  of,  so  may  these  imitative  pains  be  felt  keenly 
and  often  in  those  who  have  seldom  considered  or  feared 

til  GUI 

In  these  wholly  mental  cases  Ihe  confident  assertion 
of  voiir  judgment  will  commonly  suffice  for  cure.  Some- 
times indeed,  patients  need  repetition  of  the  assertion, 
especially  those  who  are  hysterical.  Their  trust  seems  to 
die-out  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  some  of  them 
rather  prefer  the  disease,  or  the  pity  to  which  it  would 
give  them  a  claim. 
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There  care  cases,  however,  in  which  the  pain  is  not 
wholly  mental   Neuralgia  of  the  breast  sometimes  follows 
a  blow.    That  which  in  ordinary  persons  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  aching  for  some  inconsiderable  time  is  apt  to  be 
followed  in  the  nervous  by  long-abiding  pain,  which  the 
mind  will  invest  with  all  the  characters  of  what  it  sup- 
poses to  be  the  pain  of  cancer.    And,  again,  neuralgia  of 
the  breast  is  not  rare  in  gouty  or  otherwise  'painful' 
persons,  and  most  of  these  are  ready  to  fear  that  their 
pam  is  due  to  cancer,  and  to  endow  it  with  the  cha- 
racters supposed  to  be  distinctive.    As  fear  can  give  to 
any  harmless  form  the  shape  and  substance  of  that  which 
it  most  dreads,  and  can  see  spectral  terrors  in  a  scare- 
crow, so  can  it  give  to  ordinary  neuralgic  pains  any  of 
the  characters  of  the  pains  of  cancer.    It  is  especially 
prone  to  do  this  when  the  neuralgia  is  felt  in  a  part 
notoriously  liable  to  cancer.    In  this  part  fear  will 
make  pain  cancerous,  even  while  neuralgic  pains,  quite  as 
severe,  are  common  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
them  are  regarded  without  dread. 

The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  when,  with  the  pain 
described  as  like  that  of  cancer,  there  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  some  change  of  structure  of  the  breast ;  for  a  very 
nervous  patient  may  endow  any  mammary  disease  with 
any  form  of  pain. 

In  these  cases-which,  however,  are  far  more  rare 
than  those  of  neuralgia  without  change  of  structure-you 
must  make  your  diagnosis  on  the  characters  of  the  tumour 
Itself,  If  there  be  one.  But  be  cautious  about  one  or  two 
allacies.  Many  neuralgic  breasts  are  a  little  larger  than 
their  pan.less  fellows.    But  mere  largeness  is  not  tumour  ' 
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much  less  cancer.    And  many  mammary  glands,  whether 
neuralgic  or  not,  are  rather  firmer  or  tougher  in  one  part 
than  in  others  ;  and  when  the  tough  part  is  grasped,  and, 
as  it  were,  doubled  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  it 
may  feel  something  like  a  hard  tumour.    Let  me  advise 
you  not  to  use  this  mode  of  examining  a  mammary  gland, 
I  have  known  it  often  fallacious,  never  useful.     If  you 
cannot  feel  a  tumour  by  feeling  or  pressing  over  and 
round  it,  you  may  bdieve  there  is  not  one ;  you  may  be 
certain  there  is  not  a  hard  cancer. 

And  if  you  can  feel  a  tumour,  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
cancerous  merely  because  it  is  painful.     Judge  by  what 
you  can  feel,  not  by  what  the  patient  feels ;  remembering 
always  that  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  in 
which  alone  there  is  any  difficulty  of  discernmg  it  by  its 
tangible  characters,  it  is  rarely  very  painfid    All  he 
popular  ideas  of  the  pahis  of  cancer  are  derived  from  the 
cases  of  advanced  disease,  or  of  cancers  growing  rapid  y 
or  inflamed  or  ulcerating.    In  early  cases,  and  in  nearly 
all  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  the  greater  the  pam 
the  less  is  the  probability  of  cancer.     And,  let  me  add, 
iieuraloia,  even  of  the  severest  kilid  and  longest  duration, 
does  n°ot  tend  to  cancer  of  the  breast.    I  must  have  seen 
,nore  than  a  hundred  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  I  have  seen 
onlv  one  in  which  it  was  followed  by  cancer,  and  I  have 
no  belief  that  in  this  one  the  sequence  was  a  consequence 
Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  breast  might  be 
applied,  with  change  of  name,  to  the  mimicry  of  cancer 
0  ■  tre  ongue.    Nervous  people  hear  of  tlie  cancer,  and 
In  with  less  or  more  of  thought  about  it  have  pam  and 
1  ;g  in  their  own  tongues,  usually  at  the  side  and  in 
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tliat  frequent  seat  of  cancer,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  posterior  thirds.  Others  have  neuralgia  of  the 
tongue  ;  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  on  one  side  of  it — a  con- 
dition which  is  far  from  rare  in  the  habitually  neuralgic, 
especially,  I  think,  in  the  gouty — and  these  give  to  their 
neuralgic  pains  what  they  believe  to  be  cancerous 
characters.  And  others,  with  dyspepsia,  have  sore  tips  or 
edges  of  their  tongues,  which  they,  too,  magnify. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which  some 
of  these  patients  cling  to  the  most  dismal  view  of  their 
cases.  Though  nothing  wrong  can  be  seen  or  felt,  and 
though  months,  or  even  (as  I  have  known)  years,  may 
pass  without  any  disease  appearing,  yet  will  they  beheve 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  misery  with  cancer  of  the 
tongue.  But  your  diagnosis  may  be  as  fixed  as  their 
fears,  and  had  better  be  more  positive.  That  is  not 
cancer  which  you  can  neither  see  nor  feel.  And  do  not 
be  deceived  by  an  unusually  large  cluster  of  papillas  of 
the  circumvallate  group,  or  by  any  little  thickening  due 
to  irritation  .of  a  tooth,  or  by  a  fissure  or  psoriasis.  A 
patient's  fear  will  give  any  of  these  the  sensations  of 
cancer  ;  but,  as  I  said  of  the  breast,  so  here,  your  diagno- 
sis must  be  founded,  not  on  the  patient's  sensations,  but 
on  your  own. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  usefully  on  the  treat- 
ment of  a  group  of  diseases  such  as  those  to  the  diagnosis 
of  which  these  lectures  are  devoted.  The  central  ftict 
in  every  case,  that  is,  the  nervous  mimicry  dependent  on 
a  nervous  constitution,  may  be  constant ;  but  everything 
around  it  may  be,  in  each  case,  different.    For  the 
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central  condition  there  is  no  direct  remedy  ;  for  some  of 
the  conditions  around  it  there  may  be. 

In  each  case  it  is  well  to  consider  that  treatment  has 
to  be  directed  against  at  least  three  different  things  :  the 
local  symptoms,  the  constitutional  condition  which  may 
co-exist  or  be  combined  with  the  nervous,  and  the  nervous 
constitution  itself.  Each  of  the  first  two  may  be  treated 
as  it  would  be  in  other  than  nervous  patients,  provided 
the  treatment  will  not  do  damage  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  Thus,  for  pain,  general  narcotics  do  more  general 
harm  than  local  good :  they  should  not  be  used  except 
under  urgent  necessity.   A  nervous  patient  who  habitually 
or  frequently  takes  any  narcotic  is  usually,  I  think,  past 
hope  of  remedy  by  anything  but  long  time.    Local  sooth- 
ing means  should  be  always  used,  and  are  sometimes  very 
beneficial,  such  as  frictions  with  solutions  of  opium,  aconite, 
or  belladonha,  or  plasters  with  belladonna  or  opium.  All 
such  frictions  should  be  preceded  by  spongings  of  the  part 
with  very  hot  water,  so  that  the  skin  at  the  time  of  friction 
may  be,  as  one  may  say,  red-hot.    And  this  hot  sponging 
is,  of  itself,  often  very  useful.    Indeed,  I  have  known 
nothing  so  good  for  the  painful  aching  spines  which  are 
common  in  the  mimicries  of  disease,  as  that  the  patient 
should  sit  in  tepid  water,  and  have  the  spine  drenched 
again  and  again  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and 
then  warmly  covered  and  rested.    Such  drenching  with 
water  wrung  from  sponges  or  cloths  is  better  than  the 
more  forcible  hot  douches :  they  are  apt  to  shock  too 
much.    Similar  uses  of  hot  water  and  of  very  hot  poultices 
Are  advisable  also  for  joints  and  other  parts  imitating 
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pains  of  real  disease  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  case  in  which  cold  applications,  whether  lotions, 
douches,  icings,  or  any  other,  are  not  mischievous.  If 
I  were  to  make  an  exception,  it  would  be,  doubtfully,  for 
the  occasional  use  of  the  ether-spray-freezing  in  an  in- 
tense neuralgic  mimicry. 

For  parts  that  are  nervously,  or  by  erroneous  long 
rest,  stiffened,  contracted,  or  distorted,  forcible  move- 
ments may  be  used,  as  I  have  said  in  the  last  lectures, 
and  in  that  on  bone-setting.^  Besides,  speaking  generally, 
such  parts  should  be  regularly  exercised,  up  to  any  degree 
short  of  that  which  repeatedly  produces  exhausting  pain 
or  fatigue,  or  is  not  recovered-from  after  a  night's  rest. 
However  little  can  be  done  without  these  or  the  like 
consequences,  it  should  be  done,  though  it  be  but  the 
raising  of  a  finger  ten  times  a  day.  Generally,  too,  the 
use  of  nervously  affected  parts  should  always  be  for  short 
periods,  and  frequent  in  the  day  ;  and  after  every  time 
of  exercise  there  should  follow  a  much  longer  rest. 

And  this  rule  of  long  rest  after  -  exercise  should  be 
observed  with  the  use  of  frictions,  shampooings,  douches, 
and  other  like  things.    Eest  should  follow  them  all. 

Among  other  local  means  of  treatment  I  think  I  may 
certainly  say  that  local  bleeding  is  always  useless  or  worse ; 
that  severe  counter-irritation,  or  any  such  as  produces 
general  feverishness,  usually  does  harm,  never  does  real 
good ;  that  light  and  transient  counter-irritation  often 
seems  useful,  and  may  be  very  often  repeated. 

Galvanism  is,  I  do  not  doubt,  in  many  cases  useful. 
Certainly,  it  is  so  in  the  cases  of  muscular  inaction,  whether 
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the  will-less  or  the  power-less.  But  in  the  hap-hazard 
way  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  it  is  sometimes 
mischievous,  and  often  useless,  unless  by  its  mental  in- 
fluence. Its  real  value  is  not  likely  to  be  gained  without 
a  much  more  careful  study  than  is  usual. 

2.  I  believe  that  any  other  constitutional  condition 
may  co-exist  or  be  combined  with  the  nervous,  and  may 
make  not  only  the  diagnosis  but  the  treatment  the  more 
difficult.     Whatever  treatment  is  employed  must  have 
respect  to  each  constitution.    The  scrofulous,  the  tuber- 
culous, the  gouty,  the  rheumatic  constitution  may  need 
treatment  as  much  as  the  nervous.    It  is  through  this 
great  variety  of  conditions  complicating  the  nervous 
disorder  that  so  great  variety  of  treatments  are  supposed 
useful.    Many  patients  are  anemic,  and  iron  does  them 
good  ;  some  are  tuberculous,  and  some  scrofulous,  and 
these  need  iodides,  or  cod-hver  oil,  or  various  tonics  ; 
some  have  hthic  acid  diathesis ;  some  oxalate,  and  the 
remedies  that  are  useful  to  these  may  seem  mischievous 
to  others.    A  single  principle  of  treatment  governs  what 
may  be  said  of  all  these  and  other  comphcations :  any 
error,  whether  local  or  general,  which  complicates  the 
essential  disorder  in  the  nervous  system  should,  if  possible, 
be  remedied  ;  for  every  such  error  is  to  the  nervous 
system  as  an  irritant  or  disturbance  augmenting  its  dis- 
order.   Under  this  principle  it  is  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  of  nervous  mimicry  the  treatment  of  some  malady 
of  the  uterus  has  seemed  to  cure  the  whole  trouble  ;  and 
in  some,  constant  purgation  ;  in  some,  zinc ;  in  some, 
arsenic  or  phosphorus.    I  know  that  in  many  cases  all 
these  things  are  useless.    I  beheve  that  when  they  have 
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done  good,  it  lias  been  by  the  cure  of  something  com- 
phcating  the  nervous  disorder,  which  being  removed 
left  the  nervous  system  able  to  recover  of  itself. 

3.  Then,  lastly,  for  the  treatment  of  the  nervous 
system  itself.  There  is  no  medicinal  remedy,  nor,  I  think, 
any  medicine  which  can  be  said  to  be  generally  useful. 
Iron  and  zinc  and  various  tonics  often  seem  to  do  some 
good  for  a  time,  even  in  those  in  whom  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  comphcation  as  I  just  spoke  of;  but 
they  do  not  cure. 

That  which  I  think  has  always  to  be  cared-for  is  the 
full  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  right 
food,  sleep,  rest,  warmth  and  other  common  things  of 
life. 

The  food  should  be  ample,  nutritious,  mixed.  No 
cases  seem  to  me  harder  to  remedy  than  those  of  nervous 
patients  who  say  they  cannot  eat.  With  many  of  them 
it  is  only  that  they  cannot  vdll  to  eat ;  with  some  that 
they  have  so  long  not  willed  to  eat,  that  at  last  the 
desire  and  all  sensation  of  hunger  have  ceased.  But  till 
they  do  eat,  I  believe  that  nothing  will  do  good. 

If  there  be  cases  worse  than  these,  they  are  the  cases 
of  the  patients  who  cannot  eat  but  will  drink.  Those 
who  reject  all  food,  and  yet  drink  stimulants  often  in  the 
day — stimulants  of  whatever  kind — have  no  chance  of 
being  cured.  They  may  outlive  their  malady,  but  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for. 

As  to  what  may  be  eaten  or  drunk,  I  believe  that 
very  few  general  rules  can  be  stated.  Large  quantities 
of  tea,  and  of  coffee,  and  of  sugar  are,  I  believe,  generally 
injurious  to  nervous  patients,  and  much  of  strong  tobacco- 
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smoking ;  but  for  the  rest,  if  any  selection  of  foods  needs 
to  be  made,  it  must  be  for  other  errors  or  defects  of  health 
more  than  for  those  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sleep  and  rest  should  be  carefully  arranged.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  that  nervous  patients  should  sleep  at  least 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  they  may  sleep  one 
or  more  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night.  But  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  even  sleeplessness  is  less  mischievous 
than  the  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  narcotics.  And 
whether  with  or  without  sleep  all  exercise  should  be 
followed  by  long  continued  rest. 

Warmth  is  always  advisable — warmth  of  air  and 
clothing  and  bedding.  In  some  cases  very  fresh  mountain 
air  seems  to  have  its  full  invigorating  effect ;  but  I  think 
these  are  only  among  such  as  can  be  active  ;  others  must 
be  kept  warm. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  is  the  mental  part.    I  have  referred 
to  the  infrequency  of  common-place  minds  among  the 
patients  with  nervous  mimicry — some  being  far  above, 
some  far  below,  some  in  various  ways  divergent  from,  the 
ideal  standard  average.    It  would,  probably,  always  tend 
to  the  remedy  of  nervous  mimicry  if  the  mind  could  be 
brought  to  an  average  and  uniform  level,  to  a  just 
medium  of  common  sensibility  and  common  sense.  A 
few  excellent  and  wise  persons  might  be  the  worse  for 
such  a  change  ;  but  for  all  except  these  the  change  would 
be  for  the  better  and  a  chief  step  towards  recoveiy. 

Most  of  all,  the  will  needs  education  in  these  cases. 
It  needs  to  be  trained  to  the  cure  of  the  mimicry,  to  the 
endurance  of  pain,  to  the  control  of  movements,  to  the 
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fixing  of  the  attentiou  on  anytliing  rather  than  the 
supposed  disease.  And  very  often,  in  the  worse  cases, 
this  training  of  the  will  is  not  possible  unless  the  patient 
be  separated  from  the  persons  and  things  associated  with 
the  disease.  Many  patients  cannot  get  well  at  home. 
Some  of  those  about  them  are  too  sympathetic  ;  some  too 
hard ;  some  yield  too  much  or  too  soon :  none  are 
really  helpful ;  and  the  patient's  will  becomes  constantly 
more  feeble,  or  more  widely  perverted.  In  conditions 
such  as  these  the  patient  should  hve  with  quiet  sensible 
strangers,  who  can  teach  the  will  and  exercise  and  con- 
trol it. 

The  effect  of  judicious  education  of  the  will  in  the 
worst  cases  of  nervous  mimicry  is  sometimes  very  striking  ; 
complete  recovery  is  not  rare,  especially  in  cases  of  mimic 
loss  of  power  in  the  spine  and  hmbs,  and  of  mimic  diseases 
of  joints,  and  mimic  gastric  disorder  and  apepsia.  But 
the  teacher  must  be  carefully  chosen ;  for  among  these 
nervous  patients  are  some  who  are  ready  to  become  the 
very  slaves  of  persons  who  have  strong  wills,  or  who 
profess  that  they  are  possessed  of  knowledge  or  authority 
that  cannot  or  may  not  safely  be  resisted.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  worst  cases  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  most  ignorant 
persons,  who,  by  the  mere  confidence  of  their  assertions, 
give  confidence  and  will :  but  the  consequences  of  such 
cures  may  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
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You  liave  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  four 
cases  of  carbuncle  treated  in  my  wards  after  methods 
which  you  would  probably  describe,  if  asked  to  do  so,  by 
saying  that '  nothing  was  done  for  them.'    Here  are  the 
patients'  papers;  and  there  is,  to  be  sure,  no  medicine 
set-down  for  tliem  to  take,  and  you  know  that  no  surgery 
was  inflicted  on  tliem,— and  yet  a  good  deal  was  done  for 
them,  though  the  treatment  was  what  does  commonly 
pass  by  the  name  of  '  doing  nothing.'    They  were  care- 
fully fed,  washed,  cleaned,  and  bedded  ;  and  their  car- 
buncles were  very  skilfully  dressed  and  washed  with 
proper  things ;  and  every  care  was  taken  to  shut-out  all 
untoward  influences  from  them.^  And  if  any  complications 
in  their  cases  had  arisen,  these  would  have  been  imme- 
diately met.     But   no   comphcations   occurred;  and 
therefore,  the  cases  remained  without  treatment,  as  it  is 
gaid— that  is,  without  medicine,  and  with  no  active  surgery, 
no  incisions  or  anything  of  that  kind.    And  since  all 
these  cases  passed  through  their  course  very  favourably, 
and  all  the  patients  were,  or  will  be,  discharged  at  a 
comparatively  early  time  after  their  admission  into  the 
hospital,  I  will  take  this  occasion  of  giving  you  some 
observations  on  the  manner  of  treating  carbuncle. 

1  An  unavoidable  repetition  of  part  of  p.  142. 
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Altlioiigli  you  may  not  have  seen  much  of  it,  you 
must  all  have  heard  of  the  ordinary  manner  in  which 
carbuncles  were  treated  formerly,  and  still  are  by  some  ; 
a  method  which  consists  mainly  in  making  large  incisions 
through  them,  and  giving  large  quantities  of  food  and 
stimulants,  as  well  as  considerable  doses  of  quinine,  bark, 
and  other  tonics.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the 
things  which  in  these  cases  I  left  undone  would  have 
done  any  harm  ;  but  what  I  hold  of  them  is,  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  useless,  and  some  would  have  been 
sources  of  great  discomfort  to  the  patients.  And  in  the 
way  in  which  I  speak  of  these  things  you  may  notice  that 
I  exemplify  that  rule  which  I  have  always  impressed  upon 
you,  of  asking  yourselves,  when  you  seem  to  have  been 
successful  with  some  medicine,  '  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  I  had  not  given  it  ?  '  The  apparent  consequence 
of  giving  a  medicine  may  be  plain  enough  ;  but  you 

cannot  too  often  repeat  to  yourselves  the  question  as  a 

rule,  I  will  not  say  of  practice,  but  of  the  study  of  your 
own  practice, — 'What  would  have  happened  if  this  or 
that,  which  seems  to  have  been  successful,  had  not  been 
done  ? ' 

First,  with  regard  to  the  incisions  made  in  carbuncles.. 
The  ordinary  plan,  still  recommended  by  some,  is,  as 
soon  as  a  carbuncle  is  seen,  to  make  two  incisions  crucially 
from  border  to  border.  It  is  said  that  they  must  go  even 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  carbuncle  into  the  adjacent 
healthy  textures.  I  have  not  followed  this  method 
very  often,  but  I  have  followed  it  quite  often  enough 
to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  produce  the  effects  which 
are  commonly  assigned  to  it.    It  is  commonly  said  that  if 
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you  will  thus  make  crucial  incisions  into  a  carbuncle, 
you  will  prevent  its  spreading.  If  you  can  find  a  car- 
buncle two  or  three  days  old  and  cut  it  right  across  in 
both  directions,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  you  will 
prevent  its  spreading.  But  even  therein  is  a  fallacy  ;  for 
there  is  no  sign  by  which,  on  looking  at  a  commencing 
carbuncle,  you  can  tell  whether  it  will  spread  or  not, 
whether  it  will  have  a  diameter  of  an  inch,  or  of  three, 
six,  or  ten  inches.  The  question,  therefore,  that  I  spoke 
of  comes  back,  '  What  would  have  happened  if  I  had  not 
made  these  incisions  ? '  And  the  answer  to  that  question 
will  be  rather  according  to  temper  than  according  to 
knowledge.  Habitual  self-satisfaction  will  say,  '  I  saved 
that  man's  life;'  self-dissatisfaction,  ' I  did  him  no  good.' 
The  true  scientific  temper  stands  midway,  and  says,  '  I 
will  wait  for  fm-ther  information  on  the  matter — till  I 
have  seen  more  cases,  and  then  decide  whether,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  carbuncle,  incisions  are  useful  or 
not.' 

After  this  time  of  three  oi  fom-  days  I  have  seen  a 
sufficient  number  of  carbuncles  thus  divided,  and  have 
divided  enough  for  myself,  to  say  that  it  will  not  hinder 
the  spreading.  I  have  seen  carbuncles  spread  in  as  large 
a  proportion  of  cases  after  incisions  as  in  cases  that  have 
not  been  incised.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  striking  case 
that  occurred  to  me  early  in  practice,  when  I  followed 
the  routine,  and,  in  a  friend  of  my  own,  divided  a  car- 
buncle most  freely.  I  cut  it  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  in  depth  and  length  and  width,  and  then  it  spread. 
After  two  or  three  days  more  all  the  newly-formed  part 
was  cut  as  freely  as  the  first,  and  then  it  spread  again, 
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and  again  it  was  cut  as  freely.  Then  it  spread  again, 
and  was  not  cut.  Then,  in  a  natural  time,  it  ceased  to 
spread,  and  all  went-on  well.  These  are  only  general 
impressions  that  I  give  you,  because  one  cannot  count 
the  cases  in  which  cutting  has  been  practised,  and  those 
similar  cases  in  which  it  has  not ;  nor  even  then  could  it 
be  said  whether  those  in  which  the  cutting  was  practised 
would  have  spread  if  left  alone.  On  a  very  strong 
general  impression,  however,  I  say  that  carbuncles  will 
spread  after  cutting  in  as  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as 
they  will  spread  in  without  cutting. 

Then  it  is  said  that  carbuncles  are  reheved  of  their 
pain  if  they  are  thus  very  fi^eely  cut.     Here  again, 
however,  is  only  a  partial  truth.    A  carbuncle  of  two  or 
three  days'  standing,  which  is  hard,  tense,  and  brawny, 
is  very  painful ;  and  cutting  it  will  relieve,  in  many  cases, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  pain.    But  after  this,  when 
the  carbuncle  begins  to  soften,  and  when  pustules  begin 
to  form  upon  its  surface,  and  pus  in  its  interior,  it  becomes 
less  painful  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  incisions. 
Thus  there  are  two  distinct  stages  of  carbuncle  in  reference 
to  the  pain  ;  the  early  stage,  when  it  is  hard  and  still 
spreading,  and  is  generally  intensely  painful,  and  the 
later  stage,  in  which  that  pain  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  A 
carbuncle  divided  in  the  first  stage,  in  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  its  existence,  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
pain ;  if  divided  in  the  later  stage,  what  little  pain  may 
exist  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  cutting.     And  even 
cut  as  you  may,  you  cannot  always  cure  the  extreme  pain 
that  a  carbuncle  sometimes  has,  even  to  its  later  time. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  member 
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of  our  profession  with  a  large  carbuncle  in  the  middle  of 
his  back.    His  friends  had  been  much  alarmed  about  the 
state  of  his  mind,  for  he  had  been  suffering  great  mental 
anxiety  for  some  time,  and  they  were  in  fear  lest  the 
excessive  pain  of  the  carbuncle  should,  in  his  disturbed 
state,  do  his  mind  permanent  damage.  So  they  persuaded 
me  to  cut  it,  and  I  cut  it  after  the  old  plan,  very  wide 
across,  and  far  into  the  adjacent  textures,  as  freely  as 
could  be.    It  did  not  in  the  least  relieve  him.    I  never 
saw  a  carbuncle  through  its  whole  course  so  painful  as 
that  was,  and  up  to  the  last,  till  the  healing  was  nearly 
completed,  he  suffered  more  or  less,  pain  in  it.     So  that 
the  conclusion  in  reference  to  pain  must  be  this  :  if  a 
carbuncle  can  be  divided  in  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
while  still  hard  and  brawny,  it  may  be  relieved  of  some 
measure  of  the  suffering ;  at  a  later  period  incisions  have 

no  influence  at  all. 

The  third  point  is  stated  thus  ;  that  by  the  incision  of 
carbuncles  you  accelerate  their  healing,  giving  facility  for 
the  exit  of  sloughs.  But  herein  is  the  greatest  fallacy  of 
all  When  the  cutting  of  carbuncles  was  more  customary 
in  this  hospital  than  it  is  now,  when  I  did  not  cut  them, 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  did,  I  used  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  progress  of  cases  cut  and  of  cases  uncut,  and 
time  after  time  it  was  evident  that  the  cases  uncut  healed 
more  readily  than  those  cut.  A  man  who  is  now  m  the 
hospital  I  have  brought  round  here  that  I  may  illustrate 
this  point  to  you.  This  is  the  man,  Timothy  C— ,  aged 
fifty  five  When  he  came  in  his  carbuncle  had  a  length 
of  more  than  six  inches,  and  a  breadth  of  three  and  a 
half  -  and  it  formed  the  ordinary  hard,  compact,  tense, 
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and  brawny  mass  that  a  carbuncle  usually  does.    It  had 
at  that  time  already  begun  to  suppurate,  and  little  pustules 
were  pointing  on  the  surface.    If  I  had  followed  the 
practice  of  incisions,  I  should  have  had  to  make  a  cut  in 
one  direction  of  about  seven  inches,  and  in  the  other  of 
about  five,  and  after  that  I  should  have  had  not  only  the 
wounds  wide-open  and  gaping  and  having  themselves  to 
heal,  but  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  carbuncle 
fully  exposed,  and  also  under  the  necessity  of  healing. 
But  you  will  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  space  that  now 
remains  unhealed  is  a  series  of  openings  in  the  middle  of  the 
carbuncle,  through  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sloughs 
have  already  been  discharged,  and  which  now  remain 
merely  like  the  cavities  of  little  abscesses.    In  this  way 
you  narrow  greatly  the   extent  of  wounded  surllice 
to  be  healed.     Indeed,  it  by  no  means  always  follows 
that  the  whole  carbuncle,  or  its  whole  base,  sloughs. 
Carbuncles,  if  not  divided,  not  unfrequently  suppurate 
only  about  their  centres,  and  slough  only  in  their  central 
parts,  and  the  borders  clear-up  by  the  softening  and 
dispersion  of  the  inflammatory  products  in  them.  In 
every  case  of  this  kind  you  save  greatly  the  amount  of 
heahng  which  has  to  be  gone  through.    Nay,  in  some 
cases  carbuncles  completely  abort.    One  of  these  cases, 
of  which  I  have  the  paper  on  the  table,  was  that  of  a 
woman  aged  sixty-four,  who  came-in  with  a  carbuncle 
nearly  as  large  as  this  man's  in  a  condition  which,  it 
might  be  said,  required  incision  at  once  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  small  points,  no  suppuration  or 
sloughing  ensued.     The  carbuncle  dispersed,  aborted, 
cleared  away.    Tliis  man's  case  shows  the  more  ordinary 
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course  of  events— tlie  sloughing  of  the  central  part,  the 
gradual  discharge  of  the  sloughs,  and  the  comparatively 
small  spaces  which  are  left  in  the  centre  of  the  carbuncle 
as  the  sole  spaces  in  which  healing  has  to  be  achieved. 

On  these  three  points,  which  axe  the  grounds  that 
have  been  assigned  as  reasons  for  cutting  carbuncles,  I 
have  now  given  you  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  ceased 
from  the  practice.  I  fully  beheve  that  crucial  incisions 
do  not  prevent  extension  ;  that  there  is  only  a  hmited  set 
of  cases  in  which  the  incisions  diminish  pain ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  healing  with 
or  without  incisions,  the  heahng  without  incisions  is  very 
clearly  and  certainly  the  quicker. 

The  incisions  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  those 
made  in  the  old  plan  ;  crucial  incisions.  Another  method 
which  I  have  occasionally  tried,  but  of  which  I  can  only 
state  the  same  general  results,  is  that  of  subcutaneous 
incision.     This  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  same 
general  effect  as  the  other ;  and  I  think  that  the  same 
general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  respecting  it :  that  it 
ts  a  measure  unnecessary  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle, 
and  that  it  retards  rather  than  hastens  the  healing. 
When  I  speak  thus   of  the  incision  of  carbuncles, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  condition 
of   carbuncle  in  which  an  incision  may  be  useful. 
Sometimes  a  carbuncle  sloughs  in  its  central  part,  with 
one  continuous  slough  of  integument  holding-in  a  quantity 
of  pus.    In  that  case  you  should  cut  through  the  slough, 
or  through  any  adjacent  part  of  the  carbuncle,  to  let  out 
the  pus,  as  you  would  open  an  ordinary  abscess.  But 
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this  is  not  a  measure  which  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  '  incision  of  a  carbuncle.' 

If  you  ask  why  you  may  not  cut  a  carbuncle  though 
it  may  do  no  good,  I  reply  that  you  should  never  be 
actively  useless,  and  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  cutting  does  considerable  harm.  Carbuncles,  for  the 
most  part,  occur  in  persons  broken-down  in  health, 
exhausted  by  overwork,  or  by  bad  food,  or  in  deterio- 
rated general  health — as  sometimes  in  diabetes  or  albu- 
minuria ;  and  in  all  these  persons  it  is  a  good  general 
rule  to  save  the  blood  they  need  for  healing.  The  loss 
of  blood  from  the  carbuncle  itself  would  not  be  con- 
siderable ;  the  hard  substance  of  the  carbuncle,  when  cut 
into,  does  not  bleed,  or  bleeds  but  little.  But  to  carry 
out  the  incision  perfectly,  you  have  to  cut  into  the 
adjacent  healthy  texture  ;  and  this  sometimes  bleeds  very 
profusely,  so  as  to  lead  to  all  the  distress  and  pain  of 
plugging  the  wound  with  this  or  that  substance  to  arrest 
the  blood. 

Another  measure  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles,  is  very  high  feedino- 
with  large  quantities  of  stimulants.  I  learned  the  opposite 
of  this  in  one  of  those  cases  which  you  will  always  do 
well  to  study—those,  namely,  in  which  the  patient 
refuses  to  do  what  you  advise  him.  It  is  from  such  cases 
that  we  may  often  learn  what  is  commonly  called  the 
natural  history  of  disease,  its  coiu-se  undisturbed  by  treat- 
ment. A  gentleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  had  a  carbuncle 
as  big  as  it  could  be  on  the  back  of  his  neck ;  it  extended 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  from  his  occipital  spine  to 
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the  lower  cervical  vertebrtB.    He  measured  it  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  it  was  fourteen  inches  over  its  surface 
transversely,  and  nine  inches  vertically— a  carbuncle, 
then,  of  the  largest  size,  and  one,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  hfe.  I 
lU'ged  him  very  strongly  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  what 
is  called  '  support,'  for  I  was  at  that  time  under  an 
impression  of  its  necessity.    He  absolutely  refused,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  take  it.     I  was  therefore 
content  to  stand-by  and  study  the  natural  history  of 
disease  in  this  huge  carbuncle ;  and  the  natural  histoiy 
of  it  was  ahistory  that  one  would  have  wished  to  witness 
in  every  carbuncle  of  its  size,  for  no  case  could  pass, 
through  its  course  in  a  better  method.    He  led  liis 
ordinary  abstemious  life,  took  moderate  quantities  of  food 
and  of  stimulant,  lived  through  a  carbuncle  of  the  greatest 
severity,  and  finally  made  a  complete  recovery,  and 
lived  for  several  years. 

Another  case  which  impressed  me  very  much  was 
that  of  a  friend  of  my  own  in  the  profession,  who  had  a 
carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  neck  of  very  considerable 
size.    Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Stanley  attended  him 
with  me,  and  under  their  advice  the  carbuncle  was  cut. 
I  watched  its  course  afterwards,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
cutting  had  done  neither  good  nor  harm.    It  went  on  as 
carbuncles  do  when  not  cut.    But  the  patient  was  subject 
to  intense  headaches,  of  which  he  knew  by  experience 
that  the  only  possible  remedy  was  almost  entirely  to 
leave-off  food,  and  absolutely  and  entirely  to  leave-off 
stimulants.    One  of  these  headaches  occurred  during  the 
course  of  the  carbuncle,  at  a  time  when  we  had  put  him 
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upon  very  full  diet  and  abundant  stimulant.  He  said 
then  that  he  must  leave  off  his  stimulants  and  food,  and 
we  looked  with  some  alarm  at  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  progress  of  the  carbuncle.  I  remember  Mr. 
Stanley  saying  to  him  in  his  distinct  manner,  '  My  dear 
fellow,  if  you  don't  take  food  you'll  die.'  '  Very  well,' 
he  said,  '  then  I  will  die,  but  I  will  not  take  food  and  in- 
crease my  headache.'  According  to  his  own  wish,  there- 
fore, we  reduced  his  diet  to  a  very  low  level.  The 
course  of  the  carbuncle  was  not  affected  at  all,  unless  it 
were  for  good;  and  after  three  or  four  days  of  this, 
which  might  be  called  comparative  starvation,  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  being  '  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy.' 

Since  that  time  I  have  watched  carefully  all  cases 
that  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  good 
to  be  obtained  by  large  feeding  or  abundant  stimulants  in 
ordinary  cases  of  carbuncle.    The  whole  of  these  cases 
that  have  lately  been  in  the  hospital  were  put  on  our 
ordinary  meat  diet,  with  a  pint  of  porter  daily  ;  and  I 
see  that  two  of  them  have  had  four  ounces  of  wine  a  day, 
one  of  these  being  a  person  aged  sixty-four  and  the  other 
sixty-three,  and  both  having  carbuncles  of  considerable 
size.    You  will  find  that  for  patients  in  private  hfe  it  will 
do  very  well  if  you  tell  them  that  they  may  have  about 
two  thirds  of  their  ordinary  amount  of  food,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  their  ordinary  quantity  of  stimu- 
lants.   But  indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  change 
in  any  material  degree  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  of°a 
patient  with  carbuncle.    So  far  as  he  can  with  comfort 
take  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  so  far  he'  may.  If 
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his  diet  lias  been  habitually  low,  so  it  may  remain  ;  if 
habitually  high,  so,  within  certain  limits  and  somewhat 
reduced,  it  may  still  remain. 

Now  you  may  ask  what  I  should  set  down  as  the 
things  to  be  done  for  a  carbuncle.    These  boards,  nearly 
bare'' as  they  are,  may  tell  you.    In  local  treatment  one 
of  the  best  things  you  can  do,  if  the  carbuncle  is  small,  is 
to  cover  it  with  emplastrum  plumbi  spread  upon  leather, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  wliich  the  pus  can 
exude  and  the  slough  can  come  away.    That,  occasion- 
ally changed,  is  all  the  covering  that  a  small  carbuncle 
will  need.    It  is  difficult  thus  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  a  large  carbuncle,  and  to  keep  it  clean ;  therefore,  I 
think  that  the  best  apphcation  is  the  common  resin- 
cerate.    This  should  be  spread  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  carbuncle,  and  over  it  should  be  laid  a  poultice  of 
half  linseed-meal  and  half  bread.    And,  if  you  want  to 
exercise  your  skill,  learn  to  make  the  poultice  well,  and 
to  put  it  on  well,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  place  well.  This 
mode  of  dressing  the  carbuncle,  so  far  as  the  materials 
are  concerned,  will  last  through  its  whole  course  ;  but 
whilst  the  carbuncle  is  making  progress  and  discharging 
its  slough,  you  will  find  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise 
of  considerable  skill  in  dressing  it,  and  filling  up  the 
cavities  with  soft  substance  spread  with  this  ointment. 
Besides  this,  the  carbuncles  are  to  be  carefully  washed, 
especially  with  some  deodorising  substance,  as  Condy's 
fluid,  or  weak  carbolic  acid,  and  the  cavities  may  be  sy- 
ringed-out  with  it.    The  importance  of  cleanliness  is  very 
great    You  noticed  in  the  man  whom  I  showed  you 
just  now  the  boils  and  spots  of  acne  around  the  edges  of 
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the  carbuncle.  This  points  out  the  necessity  of  care, 
which  I  suppose  had  not  been  taken  here,  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  carbuncle  perfectly 
dry,  and  free  from  any  contact  with  the  discharge,  which 
seems  really  to  have  the  power  of  infecting  the  neigh- 
bouring skin,  and  so  producing  the  boils  which  are  apt  to 
arise,  sometimes  in  clusters,  around  the  carbuncle.  Of 
diet  I  have  already  spoken  to  you.  Of  medicines  I  say 
notliing.  Quinine,  bark,  and  other  medicines  of  the 
same  class,  may  be  given  if  you  please,  or  in  case  of 
evident  need,  and  so  may  aperients ;  but  there  is  really 
no  need  of  them  in  an  ordinary  case  of  carbuncle.  But 
there  is  one  medicine  which  you  may  find  very  valuable, 
and  that  is  opium,  especially  in  all  the  earher  painfull 
stages  of  carbuncle,  in  which  it  relieves  the  suffering  as 
thoroughly  as  incisions  or  anything  I  know.  After  the 
early  stages,  even  opium  is  unnecessary,  except  for  some 
patient  who  may  be  unable  to  sleep. 

But  there  is  one  measure  in  the  treatment  of  car- 
buncle which  is  seldom  employed,  yet  is  of  great  import- 
ance, namely,  letting  the  patient  have  very  free  air. 
The  general  idea  that  carbuncles  are  very  dangerous 
diseases  has  commonly  led  to  the  patients  being  entirely 
confined  to  bed  and  kept  shut-up  in  their  rooms.    This  is 
an  unnecessary  care ;  as  I  learned  from  a  patient  who 
refused  to  comply  with  injunctions— a  patient   with  a 
large  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  head  who  would  not 
keep  in  his  bedroom.    He  had  been  accustomed  to  an 
active  life,  and  after  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  that  cus- 
tom  he  was  quite  indisposed  to  remain  in  his  room.  So 
with  his  carbuncle  he  daily  came  down  stairs,  changing  . 
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his  room  and  moving  about  the  house  as  well  as  the  pain 
and  weakness  would  allow  him.  '  No  carbuncle  could  go 
on  better  ;  all  the  stages  were  passed  through  without 
any  risk  or  trouble,  and  it  healed  with  unusual  speed. 

After  that  I  had  a  yet  more  striking  case.    A  lady 
came  to  London  '  for  the  season,'  as  she  called  it ;  and 
she  had  not  been  here  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore a  carbuncle  came  on  the  back  of  her  head,  just 
under  her  hair.    It  would  have  been  a  great  vexation  to 
her  to  give  up  all  her  amusements  ;  and  so,  as  she  did 
not  mind  the  pain,  she  would  go  out.    And  it  was  then 
that,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  I  saw  any  value  iu  a 
'  chignon.'    She  dressed  her  carbuncle  under  her  chig- 
non, and  she  went  to  the  parks,  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
dances  unharmed,  and  with  her  carbuncle  quite  unseen, 
and  no  trouble  whatever  followed.    It  healed  after  the 
ordinary  fashion  in  about  the  ordinary  time.    But,  in- 
deed, you  may  see  cases  of  this  description  on  a  much 
larger  scale  if  you  watch  the  carbuncles  that  come  to  us 
in  the  out-patients'  room.    There  we  often  see  them  of 
considerable  size,  and  they  do  as  well  among  the  out- 
patients as  among  the  in-patients  ;  and  yet  these  out- 
patients are  freely  in  the  air  all  day,  and  many  of  them 
continue  at  their  work.    So  you  may  set  it  down  as  one 
point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  carbuncles 
that  patients  should  not  be  confined  to  their  rooms.  They 
should  at  least  have  change  of  air  in  their  own  houses ; 
and,  unless  they  are  very  weak,  they  should  not  avoid 
exposure  to  the  fresh  open  air. 

Treating  your  cases  of  carbuncle  upon  this  plan,  I 
beheve  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority  will  pass 
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throiigli  their  course  well.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  deaths  from  carbuncle  is  ;  but  I 
know  that  carbuncles  are  commonly  looked-upon  in  the 
profession  as  dangerous  things,  and  a  large  carbuncle  on 
the  back  of  the  head  is  considered  to  be  fraught  with 
risk  to  the 'patient's  life.  But  that  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  in  my  experience.  Eemembering,  so  far  as  I 
can,  or  rather  guessing  at  the  number  of  carbuncles  I 
have  had  to  treat,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  other 
disease  of  the  same  extent  and  general  severity  which  is 
attended  with  so  little  risk  to  life.  During  twenty  years 
of  hospital-  and  private-practice,  T  cannot  have  treated 
less  than  200  carbuncles  ;  and  of  these  200,  four  have 
died,  giving  a  mortality,  at  a  fair  guess,  of  only  two  per 
cent. — a  mortality  which  is  less  than  that  of  some  of  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery,  and  really  less  than  that  of 
any  disease  of  equal  severity  that  you  can  name.  Of 
those  four  deaths,  one  occurred  in  a  patient  aged 
seventy-eight,  who  died  of  erysipelas  after  the  carbuncle 
had  nearly  healed.  Another  patient  was  a  gentleman 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  died  of  chronic  pysemia.  The 
third  was  a  gentleman  aged  fifty,  who  died  with  acute 
pyEemia.  And  the  fourth  was  a  patient  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  died  rapidly  exhausted.  The  first  three 
deaths  were  from  causes  wliich  may  almost  be  called  acci- 
dental;  for  so  we  call  them  when  occurring  after  an 
operation,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
any  other  method  of  treatment  would  have  averted  the 
consequences.  The  other  died,  possibly,  on  account  of 
the  deficient  stimulation;  for  he  was  a  man  who  had 
lived  freely,  and  took  during  treatment  less  than  he  had 
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been  accustomed  to  have.  The  main  point,  however,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  is  that  the  mor- 
taUty  may  be  as  little  as  two  per  cent.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  mortality  w\as  considerably  larger  when  car- 
buncles were  severely  cut ;  for  the  severe  cutting  meant 
often  severe  bleeding,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  large  wounds.  Thus,  though  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  proportion,  I  believe  that  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  danger  of  carbuncle  was  well  founded,  and 
that  among  the  reasons  for  the  diminished  mortality  of 
carbuncles  may  be  set-down  as  chief,  the  more  frequent 
avoidance  of  the  custom  of  cutting  them. 

Speaking  of  the  mortahty  of  carbuncle,  however,  I 
must  remind  you  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  disease 
which  sometimes  passes  imder  the  name  of  carbuncle — 
the  carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  lip  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  young  persons :  a  disease  which  you  may  not 
have  seen,  and  may  pass  many  years  without  seeing.  It 
was  described  by  a  former  house-surgeon  of  this  hospital, 
Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow,^  as  mahgnant  pustule  of  the  lip. 
Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  also  so  described  it.  Com- 
mencing at  one  spot,  infinmmation  of  the  whole  lip 
follows  and  spreads  to  the  face,  and  then  disease  of  the 
lymphatics  ensues,  with  pygemia  as  its  consequence.  It  is 
a  disease  so  unlike  carbuncle  that  it  ought  not  to  be  knowTi 
under  the  same  name ;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  to  agree 
with  the  accounts  given  of  malignant  pustule  abroad,  and 
I  have  seen  no  other  disease  hke  it  in  England.  It 
attacks  especially  young  persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 

.  1  Trans  of  Abernethian  Society,  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Sept.  1852. 
See  also  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, '  Chn.  Soc. 
Trans.,'  vol.  iii. 
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one ;  and  of  fifteen  cases  that  I  have  seen,  only  one  re- 
covered. This  disease  is  not  ordinary  carbuncle,  nor  is 
its  mortahty  to  be  counted  in  estimating  the  mortahtyfrom 
carbuncle.  Ordinary  carbuncle  on  the  lip  and  face  has 
none  of  those  special  characters,  and  is  not  more  fatal  in 
those  situations  thcin  in  any  other. 

My  experience  of  the  treatment  of  carbuncles  in  the  last 
six  years,  has  not  led  me  to  deviate  from  the  plan  advised  in 
the  foregoing  lecture.  I  have  seen  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  fatal  cases ;  but  this  is  because,  since  I  retired  from  the 
hospital,  and  as  I  have  grown  older,  I  have  more  rarely  been 
consulted  for  carbuncles  not  deemed  to  be  dangerous.  And 
of  the  seven  or  eight  fatal  cases  that  have  occurred,  none  has 
been  without  serious  complication,  such  as  advanced  diabetes, 
fatty  heart,  bronchitis  or  acute  pysemia.  So  many  deaths  may 
justify  a  larger  estimate  of  the  mortahty  of  carbuncle  than  the 
'  fair  guess  '  which  I  made  in  the  lecture  :  but  they  still  leave 
it  right  to  say  that  the  mortality  of  carbuncle  not  complicated 
with  serious  disease  should  be  less  than  that  of  any  other 
disease  of  the  same  extent  and  general  severity. 

Later  experience  has  made  me  nearly  sure  that  the  disease 
of  the  lip,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  lecture,  is 
true  carbuncle  which,  because  of  some  pecuharity  in  the 
textures  of  the  lip,  especially  in  young  persons,  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  infect  the  blood  and  generate  acute  pysemia.  The 
unlikeness  to  carbuncle  is  only  in  the  extremely  greater 
frequency  of  pysemia,  and  this  unHkeness  did  not  exist  in  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  whom  I  saw  with  an  ordinary  carbuncle  in  the 
middle  of  his  back,  and  in  whom  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  pysemia 
ensued  with  exactly  the  same  phenomena  as  I  have  now  so 
many  as  twenty  times  seen  in  cases  of  carbuncle  of  the  lip. 
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The  cases  which  I  advise  you  to  include  under  this  name 
are  those  of  male  patients  who  regard  trivial  maladies,  or 
even  some  of  the  natural  events,  in  their  sexual  organs 
with  the  unreasonable  dread  or  gloom  and  watchfulness 
which  are  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis.  They  are 
such  as  are  accused  or  accuse  themselves  of  spermatorrhoea, 
or  of  the  other  maladies  of  the  sexual  organs  wliich 
swindling  advertisers  profess  to  cure. 

.  You  will  find  that  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems, 
or  who  are  careless,  or  sensible,  or  well-infojined,  will  very 
rarely  consult  you  on  any  of  the  so-called  functional 
diseases  of  their  sexual  organs  ;  when  they  have  them  they 
endure  them  without  harm  or  distress.  Of  those  who  will 
consult  you,  some  are  naerely  ignorant  of  what  the 
natural  actions  of  these  organs  are  or  may  be  ;  some  have 
brains  too  emotional,  or  spinal  marrows  too  irritable, 
hurrying  the  secretion  of  seminal  fluids  and  disordering 
their  emission  ;  but  those  are  most  numerous  whose  minds, 
in  reference  to  their  sexual  organs,  are  unsound.  The 
unsoundness  may  not  be  suIPicient  to  be  called  insanity  : 
let  it  be  called  hypochondriasis  ;  and  if  you  will  study  its 
general  characters  with  the  help  of  the  best  essays  on  the 
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subject,  find  best  of  all  with  the  essay  on  Hypochondriasis 
by  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Anstie  in  Eeynolds's  System 
of  Medicine,  T  may  limit  myself  to  speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sexual  organs  which  are  associated  with 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  these  I  will  speak  rather  fully  ;  but  first,  let  me  ask 
you  to  note  the  ignorance  concerning  sexual  matters  of 
which  I  just  now  spoke  :  for  it  is  the  source  of  a  kind  of 
hypochondriasis  in  some  who,  in  mere  ignorance,  imagine 
miseries  for  themselves  or  are  made  miserable  by  others' 
falsehoods. 

Ignorance  about  sexual  affairs  seems  to  be  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  more  civilised  part  of  the  human  race. 
Brutes,  even  those  most  changed  by  our  domestication, 
coi^ulate  as  naturally  as  they  eat  or  defascate.  As  the 
instinct  for  food  leads  them  to  eat,  and  carries  with  it  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  choice  and  taking  of 
their  food,  so  the  sexual  instinct  has  with  it  the  knowledge 
how  to  copiJate.  It  is  the  same,  I  believe,  with  the 
least  civilised  of  our  race  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  most 
civilised.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the 
transmission  of  intellectual  powers  gained  by  education 
had  the  effect  of  subduing  or  superseding  those  of  instinct. 
How  far  up  the  grades  of  civilisation  this  change  begins, 
I  do  not  know :  but  among  ourselves  it  is  certain  that  the 
method  of  copulating  needs  to  be  taught,  and  that  they 
to  whom  it  is  not  taught  remain  quite  ignorant  about  it ; 
as  ignorant  as,  I  suppose,  we  should  be  of  wliat  to  eat 
and  drink  if  we  were  not  taught.  Of  course  very  fbw, 
I  mean  very  few  of  our  sex,  grow-up  without  being 
taught,  either  by  tlie  talk  of  schoolfellows  or  by  books  or 
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Other  means  ;  but  a  few  grow-up  and  even  marry  in 
complete  ignorance ;  and  this  ignorance,  which  is  rare 
among  men,  is  very  common  among  well-educated 
women. 

The  fact  is  of  much  interest  in  relation  both  to  the 
natural  history  of  our  race,  and  to  the  frequency  of 
sexual  disorders  dependent  on  the  mind  or  on  the  nervous 
system.  For  sexual  desire  arises  and  grows  without  the 
knowledge  how  to  satisfy  it ;  and  in  the  learning  how  to 
satisfy  it  errors  and  fancies  and  things  half  understood 
get  into  the  mind,  and  become  to  some  men  sources  of 
misery  and  fright,  and  to  some  the  subjects  of  hypochon- 
driac gloom  and  watchfulness. 

Among  the  merely  ignorant  you  will  find  that,  if  they 
be  otherwise  sensible  people,  they  need  only  to  be  told 
the  truth  concerning  the  disorders,  real  or  imaginary,  for 
which  they  consult  you.  Knowledge  will  cure  them. 
But  if  they  be  or  have  become  hypochondriac  they  will 
not  receive,  or  will  not  retain,  knowledge;  their  er- 
roneous beliefs  will  be  to  their  minds  stronger  than  your 
truths. 

Of  these  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  in  reference  to 
all  the  sexual  disturbances  of  which  they  complain. 

Now  the  complaint  of  some  is  that  semen  passes  with 
their  urine,  and  that  all  their  '  strength  is  going  from 
them ; '  and  of  this  they  give  various  symptoms,  which, 
if  they  be  at  all  true  are  due  to  something  else.  For  the 
general  notion  of  semen  passiiig  with  the  urine  is  erroneous 
and  is  usually  derived  from  dishonest  advertisers,  who 
make  it  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  rob  their 
patients. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  case  in  which  after 
gonorrhoea  or  other  disease  affecting  a  seminal  vesicle,  a 
part  of  it  seems  to  become  sacculated  and  may  be  so 
filled  that  mucus,  and  perhaps  seminal  fluid,  may  be 
pressed  from  it  in  the  last  lifting  efforts  of  the  muscles 
for  expelling  urine.  And  this  out-pressing  may  be  attend- 
ed with  sensations  of  discomfort,  shuddering  and  tremors; 
but  it  is  harmless.  In  the  ordinary  cases,  and  those  of 
hypochondriasis,  the  supposed  semen  is  mucus  from  the 
bladder  which,  when  it  exists  in  its  natiu-al  small  quantity 
in  the  urine,  appears  as  a  pale  dim  cloud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  sometimes  sparkhng  a  little  when  light 
passes  through  it. 

As  to  semen  passing  with  the  urine,  I  am  nearly 
certain  that  it  never  does  so  unless  when  an  emission  of 
semen,  in  whatever  way  provoked,  has  lately  taken  place 
or  where  there  has  been  disease  of  a  seminal  vesicle.  In 
the  former  case  some  semen,  remaining  on  the  walls  of  the 
urethra  or  possibly  having  passed  into  the  bladder,  is 
washed-out  witli  the  next  stream  of  urine,  and  may  be 
found  in  it  with  the  microscope.    I  once  examined,  for 
many  days  in  succession,  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  was 
persuaded  that  he  passed  semen  with  it ;  and  semen  could 
always  be  found  when  he  had  had  a  nocturnal  emission, 
but  never  on  any  other  occasion.    A  former  colleague  of 
mine  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  observed  the 
same  thing  after  copulation.    And  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
whole  truth  concerning  semen  passing  with  urine  ;  what- 
ever may  chance  to  be  left  in  the  urethra  after  an  emission 
is  washed-out.    But  that  which  frightens  the  ignorant 
and  the  hypochondriacal  is  not  even  this  ;  it  is  mucus  of 
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the  urinary  passages,  either  quite  healthy  or  in  some 
trivial  manner  changed.  This  form  of  what  is  called 
spermatorrhoea,  therefore,  should  be  treated  by  instruction, 
which  the  merely  ignorant  will  receive,  and  the  hypochon- 
driacal, very  probably,  will  not. 

Not  much  unhke  this  misunderstanding  about  vesical 
mucus  is  another  in  which  some  people,  chiefly  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  with  diminishing  sexual  powers,  make 
themselves  miserable.    They  find  in  their  urine  little 
flakes  or  threads  of  floating  mucus,  which,  they  say,  are 
always  washed  out  of  the  urethra  at  the  beginning  of  the 
urine-stream,  especially  in  the  morning.    They  watch 
these  with  the  greatest  anxiety ;  and  send  them  to  you 
on  bits  of  paper  or  of  glass,  begging  you  to  examine  them 
very  carefully.    I  believe  that  they  are  bits  of  prostatic 
mucus,  secreted  in  the  night  and  washed-out  with  the 
morning-urine.  But,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  not  of 
the  least  importance.    You  may  find  them  passed  by  men 
who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  them  and 
whom  they  never  harm  ;  and  even  hypochondriacs  go  on, 
month  after  month,  passing  them  and  yet  sufiering  nothing 
but  their  mental  misery. 

There  is  really  nothing  more  serious  in  these  flakes  of 
mucus,  than  there  is  in  the  mucus  for  which  some  men, 
or  even  these  same  men,  blow  their  noses  oftener  than 
others  ;  or  in  the  secretion  which  makes  some  people's 
eyelids  stick  together  in  the  morning.  It  seems  strange 
that  mucus  from  one  place  should  make  people  so  much 
unhappier  than  mucus  from  another.  But  this  is  the 
usual  character  of  hypochondriasis ;  it  is  as  if  a  morbid 
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element  of  the  mind  could  localise  itself,  as  a  morbid 
element  of  the  blood  may,  in  some  '  place  of  election.'  ^ 

Again,  some  or  the  same  persons  are  unhappy  because, 
as  they  say,  they  pass  semen  during  deftecation.  But 
these,  again,  do  nothing  more  than  healthy  men  often  do. 
When  the  rectum  is  emptied  with  much  muscular  force, 
and  especially  when  large  sohd  f^ces  are  being  passed 
the  contents  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  of  the  prostatic 
ducts,  and,  I  dare  say,  of  Cowper's  and  other  mucous 
glands  besides,  are  apt  to  be  pressed-out ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  rare  for  healthy  men  to  find  mucus,  or  some  fluid  like 
it,  escaping  from  the  urethra  during  defecation  attended 
with  straining.    And,  when  the  vesiculaa  seminales  are 
filled  with  semen,  as  they  may  be  when  it  is  long  since 
an  emission  took  place,  or  when,  in  an  emission  they  are 
not  emptied,  their  fluid  together  with  semen  may  be 
pressed  from  the  urethra  with  something  even  of  the 
sensation  of  emission.  All  these  things  happen  to  healthy 
people  without  harm  :  they  are  not  unnatural ;  certainly 
they  are  not  elFects  or  signs  of  disease :  and  when  anyone 
comes  to  you  complaining  of  them,  it  is  his  mind,  not  his 
sexual  organs,  that  requires  treatment. 

Another  subject  of  gloom  and  alarm  to  some  is  that, 
during  sexual  excitement,  and,  as  they  suppose,  worse 
still,  when  they  wake  in  the  morning,  they  find  a  clear 
colourless  fluid  flowing  from  the  urethra  or  easily  pressed 
from  it.    Here,  again,  the  complaint  is  of  that^  which  is 

^  Prastatorrhoea,  prostatic  gleet,  or  whatever  else  the  disease  may  be 
called  which  IS  attended  with  constant  excessive  secretion  from  the  prostate 
or  vesiculse,  or  both,  is  not  here  referred  to.  This  is  a  real  disease  Tnd  verv^ 
troublesome,  wliether  associated  or  not  with  spinal  irritation  or  with  hvpo- 
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natural,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  just  if  directed  against 
tears  during  grief.    The  urethra  naturally  secretes  mucus 
during  sexual  excitement;  it  secretes  more  or  less  in 
■different  persons,  but  some,  I  believe,  in  all ;  and  as  for 
tlie  morning-secretion,  it  is  due  either  to  some  sexual 
excitement  during  sleep,  forgotten  before  waking,  or  to 
the  general  condition  of  tiu-gescence  or  erection  of  the 
sexual  organs  which,  in  most  healthy  persons,  exists 
during  sleep  or  some  part  of  it.     In  no  case  is  this 
clear  urethral  mucus  a  sign  or  consequence  of  disease, 
unless  indeed  when  an  excess   of  it  is  a  residue  of 
gonorrhoea.     It  is,  I  think,  most  abundant  and  most 
quickly  formed  in  those  whose  sexual  organs  are  more 
irritable  than  potent ;  but  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  it ;  and  even  in  these  it  is  not  the  sexual  organs, 
but  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  marrow,  that  is  in  the  wrong.    In  no  case  does 
the  secretion  deserve  to  be  called  or  treated  as  a  disease. 

Again,  there  are  some  to  whom,  whether  through 
ignorance,  or  misguidance,  or  hypochondriasis,  a  varicocele 
is  a  source  of  misery  and  dismay.  They  look  on  it  as  a 
fore-runner  of  impotence,  and  of  wasting  testicles,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides.  All  such  fears  are  groundless. 
Varicocele  is  troublesome  because  of  the  sense  of  weight 
and  aching  which  sometimes,  though  far  from  always, 
attends  it,  and  which  is  sometimes  much  increased  by 
long  standing  or  walking.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  dilated 
veins,  like  varicose  veins  in  the  leg,  are  apt  to  become 
inflamed  or  very  sensitive.  But  this,  I  beheve,  is  the 
widest  hmit  of  the  harm  that  varicocele  ever  does.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  ever  produced  wasting  of  a  testicle  or 
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impotence  or  any  such  thing.  It  is  common  enough  to 
find  varicocele  in  quite  healthy  men  who,  being  sufficiently 
careless  or  sensible  to  make  light  of  it,  suffer  no  harm 
either  mental  or  bodily.  Some  who  have  it  while  they 
are  single  and  chaste  are  cured  by  marriage  ;  and  in  some 
it  ceases  to  cause  even  its  slight  occasional  aching  when 
they  begin  to  grow  old.  In  short,  the  cases  in  which 
varicocele  is  more  than  a  trivial  affair  are  very  few ;  and 
in  these  few  its  mischiefs  are  not  such  as  the  sexual 
hypochondriacs  imagine.  They  are,  indeed,  altogether 
distinct  from  the  functions  of  the  sexual  organs  ;  being 
such  achings  and  wearing  pains  as  may  be  felt  in  varicose 
veins  in  the  legs.  These  may  be  sufficient  to  disquahfy  a 
man  for  mihtary  service ;  but  they  are  not  sexually 
important ;  and,  in  those  who  beheve  they  are,  it  is  a 
mental  error,  not  a  bodily  one,  that  needs  cure. 

I  can  very  positively  give  you  the  same  assurance 
about  those  who  will  consult  you  on  several  other  things ; 
such  as  the  scrotum  being  too  pendulous,  or  the  penis 
being  cold  or  shrivelled,  or  the  testicles  too  small  when 
in  fact  they  are  of  ordinary  size. 

But  now  I  must  speak  of  something  which  may,  in  its 
greater  degrees,  have  the  character  of  real  if  not  serious 
disease  ;  I  mean  the  nocturnal  and  other  involuntary  emis- 
sions of  semen.  I  say,  in  its  greater  degrees  ;  for,  in  the 
lesser,  the  emissions  are  natural,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  icruo- 
rance  or  hypochondriasis  if  the  mind  dwells  sadly  on 
them.  And,  I  may  add  that  of  all  the  cases  of  such 
emissions  on  which  you  will  be  consulted,  not  more  than 
one  m  fifty  will  deserve  serious  consideration  unless  for 
the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  and  nervous  system. 

t2 
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To  those  who  lead  chaste  lives,  and  to  some  of  those 
who  do  not,  nocturnal  emissions  of  semen  are  natural 
occurrences.    I  never  met  with  a  chaste  healthy  man,  of 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  ask  about  them,  who  did  not 
say  that  he  had  them  sometimes.    Their  frequency  is 
in  diflferent  men  very  various :  varymg  according  to 
many  things,  such  as  climate,  diet,  social  habits,  and, 
above  all,  I  think,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  have  sexual  intercourse  are 
directed  to  sexual  matters.    Thus  nocturnal  emissions 
may  vary  from  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  to  once  in  two 
or  three  months,  or,  at  times  of  unusual  exhaustion  or 
excitement,  they  may  exceed  those  rates  or  may  fall  short 
of  them :  but  in  both  sets  of  cases  and  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate frequencies  they  are  consistent  with  good  health. 
Men  who  are  careless,  or  sufficiently  well-informed,  say 
nothing  about  them,  and  suffer  no  harm.    When,  there- 
fore, any  person  with  a  sound  nervous  system,  and  having 
nocturnal  emissions  within  such  limits  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, consults  you  about  them,  if  is  best  to  tell  him 
that  they  are  natural  occurrences  which  may  be  left  to 
their  own  course,  and  you  may  add  that  they  cannot  be 
put  an  end  to  and  ought  not  to  be  if  they  could. 

But  the  case  is  different  in  men  with  over-sensitive 
nervous  systems,  or  in  whom  one  may  beheve  that  at 
least  that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  which  is  in  nearest 
relation  with  the  sexual  organs  is  over-irritable.  In  this 
condition  the  emission  of  semen  is  apt  to  take  place 
with  much  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  excitement. 
Hence  it  may  take  place  too  quickly  during  or  even  be- 
fore sexual  intercourse ;  sometimes  without  erection  and 
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almost  without  sensation  ;  sometimes  from  the  mere 
friction  of  the  dress  in  riding  or  walking,  or  during  sen- 
sual thoughts  ;  and  frequently  at  night  with  or  without 
sensual  dreams.  This  if  anything  might  be  called  sper- 
matorrhoea ;  but  even  this  is  not  properly  a  disease  of  the 
sexual  organs,  it  is  a  disease  or  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  most  probably  be  referred,  as  I  have 
said,  to  a  too  irritable  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
of  some  portion  of  it.  For,  with  the  too  frequent  and 
too  quick  emissions  there  are  always  other  signs  of 
nervous  disorder  which,  though  commonly  regarded  as 
due  to  the  emissions,  are  really  not  so. 

The  chief  of  these  signs  are  aching  of  the  back  and 
lower  limbs,  especially  after  emissions  ;  readiness  to  be 
fatigued,  and  in  all  fatigue  pain ;  weary  Hmbs  and  spines  ; 
indisposition  or  seeming  incapacity  for  mental  exercise ; 
defect  of  will  and  of  power  of  attention ;  often  restless- 
ness at  night  and  unrefreshing  sleep  ;  hysteric  fits  or  feel- 
ings. Many  patients,  too,  are  troubled  with  palpitation  ; 
many  with  constipation ;  some  with  excess  of  lithates  ; 
some  with  oxalates  in  their  urine ;  not  a  few  with  irri- 
table bladder ;  some  with  various  nervous  indigestions  ; 
some  with  coldness  of  feet  and  hands. 

Now,  neither  these  nor  any  other  of  the  signs  com- 
monly enumerated  with  them  are  characteristic  of  disease 
of  sexual  organs  :  they  are  signs  of  a  central  nervous  dis- 
order; they  are  the  very  same  as  are  found  in  many 
cases  of  '  spinal  irritation  '  and  of  so-called  hysteria  in 
which  there  is  no  indication  of  any  sexual  disturbance, 
but,  if  anything,  some  disturbance  at  the  heart,  or  the 
bladder,  or  a  joint  or  some  other  part.    Moreover,  these 
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nervous  signs  bear  no  proportion  to  the  emissions,  and, 
though  commonly  aggravated  by  them,  are  only  so  aggra- 
vated as  the  same  symptoms  are  in  nervous  women  at  the 
menstrual  period,  or  by  any  other  sudden  or  consider- 
able expenditure  of  nervous  power. ^ 

The  utter  prostration  which  women,  and  some  men 
too,  with  spinal  irritation  complain  of  after  walking  is  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  is  complained  of  by  these 
nervous  patients  after  tlieir  emissions  ;  and  I  have  heard 
patients  complain  of  it  even  during  digestion,  or  after 
their  daily  defsecations,  though  these  were  with  neither 
pain  nor  straining.    It  is  true  that  there  are  few  if  any  of 
these  cases  worse  than  those  in  which  the  nervous  dis- 
order, which  I  hold  to  be  the  primary  affection,  is  directed 
on  the  sexual  organs,  or  has  been  wilfully  directed 
on  them  by  frequent  masturbation  or  irregular  sexual 
practices  ;  but,  in  not  a  few  of  those  who  lay  the  fault  of 
their  nervous  troubles  on  their  seminal  emissions,  the 
sexual  organs  act  healthily.    One  of  the  worst  cases  that 
I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  married  man  who,  because  of 
back-ache  and  many  more  of  the  sensations  I  have  enume- 
rated, lay,  like  many  hysterical  women,  constantly  on  his 
back,  travelled  on  his  couch,  or  at  most  moved  slowly  on 
crutches.    He  had  occasional  sexual  intercourse ;  and  his 
back  was  always  more  painfol  after  it,  and  he  felt 
miserable  and  exhausted  and  prostrate;  but  so  he  did 
after  a  walk  or  any  other  unusual  expenditure  of  nerve- 

1  This  lecture  was  given  before  those  on  Nervous  Mimicry ;  but  the 
points  of  likeness  between  the  subjects  of  sexual  hypochondriasis  and  those 
with  disorderly  nervous  systems  to  whom  those  lectures  relate  are  very 
numerous  and  clear.  Especially,  there  is  likeness  between  the  men  with 
this  disease  and  the  women  who  have  uterine  disturbance :  and  the  dU- 
ference  in  their  mental  states  agrees  with  the  general  fact  that  Hypo- 
chondriasis is  much  commoner  in  men  than  in  women. 
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force.  In  another,  a  man  of  30,  who  lay  helpless  and  will- 
less,  weak-eyed  and  utterly  enfeebled,  a  very  type  of  the 
supposed  victims  of  spermatorrhoea,  nocturnal  emissions 
occurred  very  rarely.  They  were  followed  by  increase  of 
back-ache  and  other  miseries,  but  in  no  greater  degree 
than  was  every  unusual  mental  or  bodily  effort :  and  this 
patient  had  never  had  sexual  intercourse,  had  masturbated 
only  twice  or  three  times  in  his  Ufe,  and  had  had  very 
few  nocturnal  emissions. 

JSIow,  in  some  of  these  cases  of  rapid  and  frequent 
emissions,  the  consequence,  as  I  want  you  to  beheve, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  nervous  disorder,  there  is  no  mental 
error:  the  patients  are  not  more  than  reasonably  dis- 
tressed by  the  inconvenience  they  suffer.  But  in  many 
cases,  hypochondriasis  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  the 
disorder,  and  increases  immeasurably  both  the  misery  and 
the  difficulty  of  cure.  The  patients  are  full  of  apprehen- 
sions, unable  to  divert  their  minds  from  t]ieir  sexual 
functions,  constantly  watchful  of  their  sensations  and 
making  them  constantly  more  intense.  And  further 
mischief  follows  all  this  :  for  the  direction  of  the  mind  to 
the  sexual  organs  makes  both  them  and  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  associated  with  them  more  and  more 
irritable  ;  it  increases  the  secretion  of  seminal  fluid  and 
hurries  its  discharge.  The  mind  thus  continually  multi- 
plies the  sources  of  its  own  misery. 

Few  conditions  are  more  pitiable  than  those  of 
hypochondriacs  who  thus  suffer,  and  few  more  difficult  to 
cure.  Your  chance  of  doing  good  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  skill  with  which  you  can  influence  the  patient's 
mmd:  for  of  the  components  of  his  case  the  mental 
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condition  is  the  worst,  the  irritable  spinal  marrow  the 
next,  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs  the  last,  in  order  of 
gravity.  Not  that  local  treatment  is  to  be  neglected,  for 
if  the  unnatural  sensibility  of  the  sexual  organs  can  be 
diminished  the  mind  may  be  less  often  distressed  by 
emissions. 

To  this  end,  cold  enemata  are  sometimes  useful,  and 
sometimes  galvanism ;  and  in  some  cases  the  passing  of 
bougies  or  catheters,  with  or  without  caustic  for  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  But  all  these  things  often 
fail ;  and,  as  for  the  last,  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  mischievous  that  I  am  sure  it  should 
bo  used  seldom  and  never  without  more  than  ordinary 
skill.  But  of  its  being  sometimes  useful  under  these 
Cfmditions  I  cannot  doubt. 

For  the  nervous  state  you  must  use,  as  for  any  other 
cases  of  '  spinal  irritation '  iron,  good  food,  and  good  air, 
and  the  correctives  of  any  coincident  disorder  of  the 
digestive  or  other  organs  ;  and  you  must  persuade  to  a 
robust,  sensible  and  fully  occupied  habit  of  life,  with 
much  sleep  and  the  best  self-control  that  can  be  obtained. 

But  do  what  you  may  the  hypochondriasis  will,  in  the 
worst  cases,  remain ;  and  if,  even,  the  sexual  trouble 
should  cease,  the  mental  wrong  will  continue,  only 
changing  its  subject,  or  dwelhng  on  the  past  as  gloomily 
as  it  used  to  dwell  on  what  was  present.  And  in  some 
the  hypochondriasis  will  gradually  drift  into  a  more 
evident  insanity. 

Now,  when  one  of  these  patients  becomes  insane  the 
blame  is  commonly  laid  on  his  sexual  organs,  or  on  his 
having  practised  masturbation.     Before  I  end,  I  will  tell 
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you  the  wrong  of  this :  but  I  must  first  speak  of  another 
of  the  conditions  on  which  hypochondriacs  think  erro- 
neously ;  namely,  impotence.  This  impotence,  or  even 
greatly  reduced  sexual  power,  is  so  distressing  even  to 
those  who  may  be  called  reasonable  men  that  you  may 
sometimes  be  ready  to  ascribe  to  mental  disorder  what  is 
a  material  disease  or  defect.  Your  study,  therefore,  in 
each  case,  must  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  impotence 
complete  or  incomplete  be  real,  or  due  to  ignorance  or 
some  nervous  disorder ;  or  whether  there  be  no  impotence 
at  all  but  only  an  hypochondriacal  fear  or  false  persuasion 
of  it.  Now  of  the  real  cases  of  impotence  I  can  only 
enumerate  the  chief  forms.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  or 
wasting  of  the  testicles,  but  this,  unless  the  disease  or 
wasting  be  extreme,  is  very  rare.  (Observe,  I  do  not 
speak  of  sterility  which  means  only  inability  to  beget 
children,  but  of  impotence  which  means  inability  to 
copulate. )  It  may  follow  abscess  or  other  acute  disease 
of  the  prostate.  Very  rarely  and  inexplicably,  it  is 
sometimes  a  sequence  of  fever;  sometimes  of  injuries  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  is  found  dui  ing  exhaustion 
from  excessive  and  anxious  mental  work,  with  'jaded 
brains  ; '  and  during  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with  oxa- 
luria :  but  in  these, cases  it  is  only  temporary.  It  is  not 
rare  with  advanced  diabetes ;  and  is  common  with  several 
forms  of  degeneracy  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  old  age  it 
is  happily  not  rare.  At  any  age  it  may  begin  and 
continue  very  long  in  those  who  have  been  excessive  in 
either  sexual  intercourse  or  masturbation.  Nay,  all  sexual 
power  and  desire  may  cease  in  apparently  healthy  men, 
and  without  apparent  cause,  at  unusually  early  ages  :  in 
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cases  that  I  have  known,  as  early  as  thirty-five  or  forty 
even  in  those  who  never  masturbated  and  very  rarely  had 
sexual  intercourse. 

But  although  the  physical  causes  of  impotence  and 
great  decrease  of  sexual  power  may  be  thus  numerous, 
yet  from  all  these  causes  together  the  cases  are  less 
frequent  than  those  due  to  nervous  disorder  or  to  mental 
defects  ;  and  the  impotence  which  is  complained  of  or 
dreaded  without  any  real  reason  is  more  common  still. 
The  mental  and  nervous  defects  which  may  make  a 
man  impotent  are  various  in  different  persons ;  some 
hindering  or  interrupting  erection  ;  some  preventing 
emission  ;  and  they  are  as  various  in  degree ;  some  are 
only  occasional,  a  few  are  habitual  or  scarcely  constant. 
They  may  be  cured,  if  at  all,  by  means  addressed  to  the 
mind  or  to  the  nervous  system ;  but  they  are  all  hard  to 
cure  ;  as  hard  as  it  is  to  cure  stammering,  whether  in 
speech  or  any  other  function,  or  to  cure  any  of  the  dis- 
orders of  those  functions  for  the  perfection  of  which  the 
will  must  act  in  exact  harmony  with  parts  not  under  .its 
direct  control. 

I  have  enumerated  all  these  causes  of  impotence  to 
help  you  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  treating  as  a  mere 
hypochondriac  any  one  who  really  has  this  malady  from 
either  mental  or  physical  causes.  As  a  rule  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  difficult.  They  who  complain  of  impotence 
alone  are  distressed  about  it,  and  very  anxious  for  its 
cure  ;  more  so  than  to  the  cool  judgment  of  anybody  else 
may  seem  reasonable  ;  but  here  is  the  boundary  of  their 
unhappiness;  they  do  not  tell  or  prophesy  other 
miseries,  and  do  not  give  up  their  minds  to  their  diseases. 
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Moreover,  they  who  are  impotent,  or  nearly  so,  from 
other  than  mental  or  nervous  states  have  a  loss  of  sexual 
desire  as  well  as  of  power. 

The  sexual  hypochondriac  may  or  may  not  be 
mentally  impotent ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
not.  Most  of  those  wlio  consult  you  will  tell  you  that 
though  they  have  sexual  desire  yet  are  impotent,  or 
are  afraid  they  are,  and  are  therefore  afraid  to  marry, 
because  they  have  some  of  the  trivial  things  I  have 
been  speaking  of ;  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  or 
urethral  mucus  or  varicocele  or  something  not  more  im- 
portant. Now  if  a  man  has  sexual  organs,  including  the 
prostate,  not  manifestly  diseased  or  wasted,  and  has  erec- 
tions and  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  and  any  sexual 
desire,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  impotent  unless 
he  has  very  clear  facts  to  prove  that  he  is.  The  state- 
ments that  hypochondriacs  make  to  show  that  they  are,  or 
are  becoming,  impotent  are  usually  evidences  that  they 
are  not.  And  what  is  true  of  hypochondriacs  is  equally 
true  of  those  who  are  frightened  by  mere  ignorance  of 
sexual  matters,  or  who  have  been  fraudulently  misin- 
formed. 

You  may  observe  that,  in  speaking  of  sexual  hypo- 
chondriasis, I  have  spoken  of  three  different  classes  of 
men  or  boys  in  whom  functional  disorders  of  the  sexual 
organs  may  need  to  be  treated.  There  are,  first,  the 
merely  ignorant  or  misinformed  ;  next,  those  with  over- 
sensitive or  too  irritable  nervous  systems  ;  and  lastly,  the 
hypochondriacs.  The  conditions  respectively  charac- 
teristic of  each  may  be  mingled  in  various  degrees,  but 
they  are  worth  keeping  in  mind  as  guides  to  treatment. 
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The  patients  of  the  second  class  alone  need  medicinal 
help,  and  what  this  may  be  I  said  just  now  :  the  others 
must  be  mentally  helped. 

With  careful  and  very  positive  teaching  you  will 
cure  the  ignorant,  and  do  good  to  all  but  those  whose 
hypochondriasis  is  near  to  complete  insanity.  But  on 
some  subjects  of  your  teaching  you  will  have  to  be  very 
clear  as  to  matters  of  fact ;  especially,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  practice  of  masturbation,  to  which  many  of  your 
patients  will  ascribe  their  chief  distresses. 

Now,  I  believe  you  may  teach  positively  that  mastur- 
bation does  neither  more  nor  less  harm  than  sexual  inter- 
course practised  with  the  same  frequency  in  the  same 
conditions  of  general  health  and  age  and  circumstance. 
Practised  frequently  by  the  very  young,  that  is,  at  any  time 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  puberty,  masturbation  is  very 
likely  to  produce  exhaustion,  efieminacy,  over-sensitiveness 
and  nervousness  ;  just  as  equally  frequent  copulation  at  the 
same  age  would  probably  produce  them.    Or,  practised 
every  day,  or  many  times  in  one  day,  at  any  age,  either 
masturbation  or  copulation  is  likely  to  produce  similar 
mischiefs  or  greater.    And  the  mischiefs  are  especially 
likely  or  nearly  sure  to  happen,  and  to  be  greatest, 
if  the  excesses  are  practised  by  those  who,  by  inheri- 
tance   or   circumstances,  are   liable  to  any  nervous 
disease,— to  '  spinal  irritation,'  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  any 
other.    But  the  mischiefs  are  due  to  the  quantity,  not  to 
the  method,  of  the  excesses  ;  and  the  quantity  is  to  be 
estimated  in  relation  to  age  and  the  power  of  the  ner- 
vous system.    I  have  seen  as  numerous  and  as  great  evils 
consequent  on  excessive  sexual  intercourse  as  on  ex- 
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cessive  masturbation :  but  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
anything  to  make  me  believe  that  occasional  masturba- 
tion has  any  other  effects  on  one  who  practises  it  than 
has  occasional  sexual  intercourse,  nor  anything  justifying 
the  dread  with  which  sexual  hy[)ochondriacs  regard  the 
having  occasionally  practised  it.  I  wish  that  I  could  say 
something  worse  of  so  nasty  a  practice  ;  an  uncleanliness, 
a  filthiness  forbidden  by  God,  an  unmanliness  despised 
by  men. 

Another  point  on  which  you  may  have  to  teach  is 
that  of  dreams  associated  with  nocturnal  seminal  emis^ 
sions.  Men  of  scrupulous  conscience  are  deeply  dis- 
tressed with  the  thought  that  these  emissions  are  due  to 
sexual  feelings  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  suppress 
even  in  their  dreams ;  they  look  on  them  as  tokens  of  a 
prevalent  impurity  of  mind  which  they  must  cure.  Well, 
you  may  tell  them  that,  according  to  all  we  know  of 
dreams,  it  is  not  the  dream  that  excites  the  emission,  but 
the  natural  and  involuntary  erection  and  emission  that 
determine  the  dream,  and  that  over  the  erection  and 
emission  that  may  occur  in  sleep  or  on  just  waking  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  exercise  direct  control ; 
he  might  as  well  try  to  control  while  asleep  the  tone  of 
his  snoring  or  the  posture  of  his  limbs.  Some  indirect 
control  a  man  may  have  on  all  these  things,  and  on  the 
sexual  part  of  them  it  may  be  held  that  the  more  the 
mind  while  awake  is  occupied  in  other  than  sexual 
matters,  and  so  occupied  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
use  any  effort  for  the  suppression  or  exclusion  of  sexual 
thoughts,  the  less  will  be  the  secretion  of  semen  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  therefore  the  less 
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frequent  the  excitements  and  emissions  during  sleep. 
But,  in  some  persons,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  tlie  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  chaste,  nocturnal  emissions  and 
the  associated  unclean  dreams  are  simply  irrepressible: 
they  are  due  to  a  natural  secretion  of  semen  which  we 
have  no  means  of  suppressing  and  no  right  to  suppress. 
Therefore,  to  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems  you 
must  tell  that  their  nocturnal  emissions  are  evidences  of 
health  rather  than  of  disease.  And  to  those  in  whom  too 
frequent  emissions  are  connected  with  a  too  irritable  state 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  you  may  tell  that  they  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  suppressed  ;  but  that  they  may 
be  remedied  by  marriage,  and  may,  very  probably,  be 
diminished  by  means  that  will  improve  the  condition  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 

To  all  ahke  you  may  try  to  teach  a  judicious  care- 
lessness about  these  things  :  a  state  of  mind  which  woidd 
be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  many  besides  these  sexual 
hypochondriacs. 

Many  of  your  patients  will  ask  you  about  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  some  will  expect  you  to  prescribe  fornica- 
tion, I  would  just  as  soon  prescribe  theft  or  lying  or 
anything  else  that  God  has  forbidden.  If  men  will  practise 
fornication  or  uncleanness  it  must  be  of  their  own  choice 
and  on  their  sole  responsibility.  We  are  not  to  advise 
that  which  is  morally  wrong,  even  if  we  have  some  reason 
to  think  that  a  patient's  health  would  be  better  for  the 
wrons-doing.  But  in  the  cases  before  us,  and  I  can 
imagine  none  in  which  I  should  think  differently,  there  is 
not  ground  enough  for  so  much  as  raising  a  question 
about  wrong-doing.    Chastity  does  no  harm  to  mind  or 
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body ;  its  discipline  is  excellent :  marriage  can  be  safely- 
waited  for ;  and  among  the  many  nervous  and  hypochon- 
driacal patients  who  have  talked  to  me  about  fornication, 
I  have  never  heard  one  say  that  he  was  better  or  happier 
after  it ;  several  have  said  that  they  were  worse  :  and 
many,  having  failed,  have  been  made  much  worse. 

The  mental  treatment  which  I  have  thus  suggested 
will  be  in  many  cases  sufficient.  It  will  be  more  or  less 
useful  according  to  the  degree  of  good  sense  possessed  by 
the  patient.  A  sensible  man,  who  has  been  only  ignorant 
on  sexual  subjects,  who  can  understand  evidence  and  is 
ready  to  believe  those  who  are  most  likely  to  tell  him 
what  is  true,  will  be  cured  when  the  truth  is  told.  At 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  worst  of  the  hypochondriacs  will 
be  almost  incapable  of  cure  :  they  will  believe  nothing 
hopeful ;  they  will  be  dull  to  all  common-sense  statements ; 
many  of  them  will  prefer  to  be  guided  by  rogues  rather 
than  by  honest  men. 

Between  these  extremes  you  will  have  various  degrees 
of  success;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  time  does 
good.  Some  few  patients,  whose  hypochondriasis  is  ii 
form  of  inherited  insanity,  become  plainly  insane  ;  some, 
though  they  marry  and  have  duly  regulated  sexual  inter- 
course, and  may  cease  to  have  involuntary  emissions,  yet 
retam  thek  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  continue  hypo- 
chondriacal ;  but  the  vast  majority  get  well.  Some  fall  in 
love,  marry,  and  are  cured;    some  getting  into  the 

^  Professoi-  Humphry  very  justly  points-out  that  the  functions  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  we  may  include  with  them  the  related  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  'may  be  suspended  for  a  long  period,  possibly  for  life:  and 
yet  they  may  be  sound  and  capable  of  being  roused  into  activity  '  The 
same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  parts.  Holmes's  System  of  Surserv 
vol.  V.  p.  151.  b  1} 
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weighty  responsibilities  of  life,  have  things  to  think-about 
more  important  than  their  sexual  organs,  and  in  all, 
as  they  grow  older,  the  spinal  marrow  becomes  less 
irritable,  so  that  the  emissions,  if  they  have  been  annoyed 
with  them,  become  less  frequent  and  are  attended  with 
less  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

Now,  let  me  end  by  speaking,  as  I  said  I  would,  about 
the  statements  that  miseries  beyond  any  that  I  have  told 
of  are  frequent  consequences  of  the  so-called  functional 
sexual  diseases.  Epilepsy,  all  forms  of  paralysis,  wasting 
palsies,  amaurosis,  impotence,  insanity,  idiotcy,  emacia- 
tion, disease  of  the  heart,  phthisis,  and  whatever  else  may 
frighten  the  timid,  or  attract  the  morbid  fear  of  the 
hypochondriac,  are  advertised  by  swindlers  as  the  sure 
consequences  of  sexual  disorders,  unless  they  be  averted 
by  some  secret  treatment.  And  these  men  live  on  the 
insane  and  the  foolish  whom  they  can  attract.  They 
would  do  less  harm,  and  be  less  encouraged  in  their 
frauds,  if  they  could  not  refer  to  the  works  of  some 
members  of  our  own  profession  for  opinions  justifying 
what  they  pretend  to  be  their  own. 

First  am.ong  these  false  teachers  is  Lallemand.  His 
picture  of  Spermatorrhoea,  in  its  complete  form,  is  a 
description  of  something  which  I  believe  to  be  unknown 
among  Englishmen.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  such 
disease  in  France  :  a  wild  imagination  may  have  suggested 
it:  but  whether  it  can  be  found  in  France  or  not,  1 
believe  you  will  never  see  it  here.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
such  a  case  as  any  of  the  worse  cases  which  Lallemand 
describes,  nor  any  which  would  justify  the  general  tone 
of  his  descriptions.    To  many  others  with  as  good  oppor- 
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timities  as  myself  for  seeing  rare  and  severe  cases  they 
are  as  completely  unknown  :  and  I  observe  that  English 
writers  on  the  subject,  when  they  wish  to  tell  the  worst 
things  to  which  spermatorrhoea  can  be  said  to  lead,  speak, 
not  from  their  own  observations,  but  from  what  they 
beheve  to  have  been  Lallemand's. 

But  setting-aside  his  account,  you  will  find,  even 
among  honest  English  writers,  more  serious  troubles 
assigned  to  sexual  disorders  than  I  think  they  can  justly 
be  charged  with. 

In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  of  irritable  spinal  marrow 
associated  with  frequent  seminal  emissions,  I  indicated 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  on  which  it  is  held  that  these 
symptoms  are  the  consequence  of  the  emissions.  The 
emissions  I  said  and  (I  hope)  showed,  are  the  conse- 
quences not  the  cause  of  the  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system;  they  may  aggravate  the  condition  from  whicli 
themselves  arise,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  any 
measure  of  the  disease  can  be  ascribed  to  them. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said'  concerning  the  other 
supposed  consequences  of  sexual  disorder  and  sexual 
excess  of  whatever  kind.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
insanity ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  might  be  said  of  epilepsy 
and  the  other  horrors  assigned  as  consequences  of  sper- 
matorrhoea and  masturbation. 

Masturbation  and  sexual  excesses  are  commonly  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  insanity  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  insane  inmates  of  asylums.  But,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  no  estimate  is  attempted  of  the  probability 
that  they  who  are  said  to  have  been  thus  made  insane 
would  have  become  insane  without  this  or  any  other 
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excess.    No  doubt,  in  any  man  who  inherits  a  disposition 
to  insanity,  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  sexual  things, 
or  in  drinking,  gambling,  or  any  other,  will  hasten  or 
determine  the  advent  of  insanity  :  but  excesses  do  not 
make  men  insane  who  have  naturally  healthy  brains. 
Think  of  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  whom  we  see 
dpng  here  :  the  poor  wretches  are  not  mad,  unless  their 
drunkenness  be  a  sign  of  it,  an  effect  not  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity.   Or,  think  of  the  number  of  sensualists  in  all 
classes  of  society,  who,  to  the  last  degree  and  their  latest 
life,  stimulate  and  indulge  thek  sexual  desires  in  any  way 
they  can.    These  do  not  become  insane  in  any  larger 
proportion  than  do  gamblers,  or  over-active  politicians, 
or  even  the  vehement  students  of  science.    To  determine 
the  influence  of  excesses  in  producing  insanity  you  must 
count  not  only  the  insane  but  the  sane  who  have  com- 
mitted excesses  and  retained  their  mental  power. 

And,  even  among  the  insane  there  are  many  of  whom 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  masturbated  because 
they  were  insane,  than  that  they  became  insane  because 
they  masturbated.  It  is  the  same  as  with  drunkenness. 
Habitual  and  paroxysmal  drunkenness  seem  to  me  more 
frequently  the  consequence  of  insanity  than  insanity  is  of 
them.  Certainly,  the  most  marked  cases  are  in  those 
who  are  members  of  families  in  which  insanity  and 
other  maladies  of  nervous  centres  are  prevalent,  and  in 
those  who  are  on  other  and  previous  grounds  known  to 
be  not  wholly  sane  or  of  average  mind.  Given  a  predis- 
position to  insanity,  and,  no  doubt,  any  of  these  exciting 
or,  as  they  may  better  be  called,  exhausting  causes  may 
induce  it ;  may  hasten  it  or  determine  its  occurrence. 
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And  the  greater  the  disposition,  the  less  need  be  the  ex- 
haustion that  will  suffice  :  while  in  those  in  whom  there 
is  only  the  least,  if  any,  disposition  to  insanity,  nothing 
less  than  the  utterest  exhaustion  from  excess  may  suffice 
to  produce  it,  if  even  this  may.  The  drunkards  and 
sensualists  who  live  and  die  sane  are  too  many  to  let  us 
speak  of  hard  drink,  or  masturbation,  or  sexual  excesses 
as  causes  of  insanity,  unless  under  many  reserves  and 
conditions. 

And  what  is  true  in  respect  of  insanity  is  true  in  respect 
of  other  assigned  consequences  of  sexual  disorders. 
These  disorders  are  effectual  exciting  causes  of  only  such 
diseases  as  the  patients  are  prone  to  ;  and  the  proneness 
or  predisposition  is  much  nearer  to  the  essence  of  the 
disease  than  is  the  exciting  cause. 
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I  HAVE  met  with  certain  cases  of  phlebitis,  the  hke  of 
which  I  cannot  find  on  record.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
give  some  account  of  them.  They  are  all  examples  of 
the  so-called  adhesive  phlebitis  ;  the  disease  in  which  in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  a  vein  is  associated  with  clot- 
ting of  blood  in  its  canal,  but  not  with  suppuration  or 
pygemia.  Of  many  of  them,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell,  any 
more  than  of  certain  other  forms  of  phlebitis,  whether  the 
inflammation  or  the  clotting  were  the  first  event,  nor, 
therefore,  whether  they  are  to  be  referred  more  properly 
to  phlebitis  or  to  thrombosis.  But  I  give  the  former 
name  to  them  all  because  it  is  in  most  common  use 
amongst  us  ;  and  is  probably  correct  for  at  least  one  part 
or  stage  of  every  case. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  adhesive  phlebitis  have  been 
so  well  described,  that  I  need  only  refer  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.^    Such  are — 

1  Such  descriptions  may  be  found  in,  or  by  means  of,  Callender,  Art. 
'Pyemia:'  Holmes's  Syst.  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  and  'Diseases  of  Veins,'  in 
the  same,  vol.  iii. ;  S.  Weber,  Handbucb  der  Chirurgie,  von  v.  Pitha  u. 
Billroth  B.  iii.  Abth. ;  Plumphry,  '  On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  m 
the  Venous  System  during  Life,  1859;'  Mackenzie,  Pathol  and  Treat- 
ment of  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  1862  ;  Henry  Lee,  Diseases  of  the  Veins,  1800; 
Virchow,  Cellular  Pathology;  by  Chance,  lect.  x.  1860;  Kokitan.liy, 
Pathologische  Anatomic,  B.  iii. 
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1.  The  traumatic;  including  those  due  to  distension. 

2.  Those  occurring  in  exhaustion  during,  or  after, 

either  acute  or  chronic  disease. 

3.  Those  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  or  of 

blood-clotting  from  ulcers,  morbid  growths,  or 
gangrenous  or  acutely  inflamed  parts. 

4.  Those  of  the  so-called  idiopathic,  or  rheumatic 

form  which  Dr.  Mackenzie  very  fully  described ; 
but  among  which  I  am  convinced  that  a  closer 
study  would  lead  to  the  distinction  of  difierent 
forms  associated  with  as  many  differences  of  con- 
stitutional affections. 

5.  The  py£Emial. 

6.  The  puerperal ;  among  which  it  is  probable  that 

examples  of  all  kinds,  only  modified  by  the 

puerperal  state,  are  grouped. 
Any  of  these  forms  of  phlebitis  may  be  modified  by 
occiuring  in  veins  already  varicose;  but,  passing  by 
these,  I  proceed  to  the  more  proper  subject  of  the  paper. 

Gouty  Phlebitis. — The  use  of  this  name  is,  I  believe, 
justified  by  the  number  of  cases  in  which  phlebitis  is  as- 
sociated with  ordinary  gouty  inflammation  in  the  foot  or 
joints,  and  occurs,  with  little  or  no  evident  provocation, 
in  persons  of  marked  gouty  constitution  or  with  gouty  in- 
heritance. In  such  cases  the  phlebitis  may  have  no  in- 
trinsic characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it;  yet,  not 
rarely,  it  has  peculiar  marks,  especially  in  its  symmetry, 
apparent  metastases,  and  frequent  recurrences.  Gouty 
phlebitis  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  lower  limbs  than  in 
any  other  part ;  but  it  is  not  limited  to  the  limb  that  is, 
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or  has  been,  the  seat  of  ordinary  gout.  It  affects  the 
superficial  rather  than  the  deep  veins,  and  often  occurs 
in  patches,  affecting  (for  example)  on  one  day  a  short 
piece  of  a  saphenous  vein,  and  on  the  next  day  another 
separate  piece  of  the  same,  or  a  coriesponding  piece  of 
the  opposite  vein,  or  of  a  femoral  vein.  It  shows  herein 
an  evident  disposition  towards  being  metastatic  and  sym- 
metrical ;  characters  which,  I  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  essential  and 
primary  disease  is  not  a  coagulation  of  blood,  but  an  in- 
flammation of  portions  of  the  venous  walls.  The  in- 
flamed portions  of  vein  usually  feel  hard  or  very  firm  ; 
they  are  painful,  aching,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch  ; 
such  pain,  indeed,  often  precedes  the  clearer  signs  of  the 
phlebitis,  and  not  rarely  begins  suddenly.  The  integu- 
ments over  the  affected  veins  (where  they  are  super- 
ficial) are  slightly  thickened,  and  often  marked  with  a 
dusky  reddish  flush.  When  superficial  veins  alone  are 
affected  there  may  be  little  oedema;  but  when  venous 
trunks,  as  the  femoral,  the  whole  hmb  assumes  the 
characteristics  of  complete  venous  obstruction.  It  be- 
comes big,  clumsy,  featureless,  heavy,  and  stiff;  its  skin 
is  cool  and  may  be  pale,  but  more  often  it  has  a  partial 
slight  livid  tint,  which  may  be  discerned  by  comparison 
with  the  other  hmb,  and  has  mottlings  from  small 
cutaneous  veins  visibly  distended.  The  hmb  thus  en- 
larged feels  cedematous  all  through  ;  but  firm,  and  tight- 
skinned,  not  yielding  easily  to  pressure,  and  not  pitting 
very  deeply.  By  this  state  almost  alone  the  disease  must 
sometimes  be  recognised,  for  it  may  be  very  marked 
when  only  a  small  portion  of  vein  is  affected,  and  that  (as 
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the  lower  part  of  the  pophteal)  so  deeply  seated  as  to  be 
scarcely  felt. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  associated  with  this 
condition  is  at  most  that  of  shght  feverishness,  or  of  an 
ordinary  gouty  attack,  more  or  less  acute  in  different 
cases.  The  effects  of  the  disease  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  by  dissection  ;  for  in  the  only 
fatal  case  that  I  have  seen,  no  autopsy  was  allowed.  So 
far  as  one  may  judge  of  them,  by  after-events  during  life, 
the  veins  which  may  have  been  obstructed  become,  in 
some  cases,  pervious  again  ;  for  in  some  instances  the 
clearing-up  of  the  oedema,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  hmb,  are  complete.  Yet  the 
veins  remain  apparently  very  susceptible  : — they  ache 
exceedingly  during  fatigue  or  trivial  illness  or  in 
changing  weather  ;  and  I  have  known  phlebitis  excited 
by  trivial  causes  in  the  same  veins  three  or  four  times. 
In  other  instances,  however  (but  I  think  they  are  rarer 
than  in  other  forms  of  phlebitis),  the  obstruction  of  the 
veins  appears  complete,  and  permanent ;  and  then,  if 
they  be  trunk-veins,  the  limb  remains  permanently  en- 
larged, cumbrous  and  heavy.  Its  superficial  veins  may, 
after  some  time,  become  varicose  ;  and  others  may  en- 
large for  collateral  blood-streams ;  and  I  believe  that  an 
increased  growth  may  take  place  in  some  of  the  tissues, 
especially  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

Equally  with  the  other  forms  of  phlebitis,  but  as 
rarely  as  in  any,  that  Avhich  occurs  in  gout  may  be  fatal 
or  very  dangerous  by  embolism.  I  think  that  incomplete 
pulmonary  embolism  occurred  in  two  cases  in  which — 
during   gouty   or  rheumatic   phlebitis  —  embarrassed 
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breathing  and  tremulous  action  of  the  heart  ahnost  sud- 
denly ensued,  and  then  slowly  but  completely  subsided. 
In  another  case  such  embolism  was  fatal.    A  member  of 
our  profession,  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  was  suffering  with  a  severe  and  protracted 
attack  of  gout,  such  as  he  had  had  more  than  once  be- 
fore.   During  its  course  he  had  signs  of  phlebitis  in  scat- 
tered portions  of  the  veins  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg 
(having  previously  had  phlebitis  three  times  from  acci- 
dental causes).     He  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
down-stairs,  and  engaged  in  v^riting,  and  thought  himself 
convalescent ;  but  having  walked  up-stairs  to  his  bed- 
room, he  fell  down  as  if  in  a  deep  syncope,  and  remained 
nearly  an  hour,  breathing  very  faintly,  scarcely  con- 
scious, and  with  a  feeble  fluttering  pulse.    In  a  few 
hours  he  seemed  quite  recovered,  and  next  day,  and  two 
days  later,  we  could  find  nothing  additionally  wrong 
about  him,  except  a  fresh  attack  of  similar  phlebitis  in 
the  opposite  thigh.    We  examined  his  chest,  and  de- 
tected only  some  slight  crepitus  and  faint  breathing  about 
the  root  of  one  lung.    All  appeared  going  on  well  for 
three  days,  and  he  had  no  sign  or  warning  of  severe  ill- 
ness ;  but  five  or  six  days  after  the  previous  '  fit,'  as  he 
was   sitting   on  the  night-stool  he  fell  forward,  and 
rapidly  died  with  a  renewal  of  the  signs  of  syncope  and 
feeble  breathing.    No  examination  after  death  was  made, 
but  from  the  likeness  of  the  manner  of  death  to  that 
which  I  have  seen,  in  cases  of  ascertained  emboUsm  from 
systemic  veins  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  I  cannot  doubt 
what  happened  here.    It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  fit, 
the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  partial  ;  or 
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that  the  clot  was  broken  up,  and  its  fragments  dispersed ; 
and  that  in  the  second,  another  clot  remained  blocked  in 
the  main'  artery,  or  was  heaped  on  the  adherent  frag- 
ments of  the  previous  clot.^ 

Gouty  phlebitis  is  often  hereditary.  A  patient,  who 
had  phlebitis  in  successive  patches  of  both  saphenous 
veins  during  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  told  me  that  his 
father  and  his  maternal  grandmother  were  gouty  ;  and 
that,  among  his  relatives  on  the  maternal  side,  his 
]nother,  two  uncles,  grandmother,  and  two  cousins,  had 
inflammations  of  veins.  And  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
among  the  cases  of  phlebitis  which  are  called  '  common,' 
and  are  supposed  to  be  referable  to  cold,  or  some  wholly 
external  cause,  many  might  be  traced  to  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis, however  diluted  and  modified  in  its  hereditary 
transmission. 

In  the  management  of  cases  of  gouty  phlebitis,  there 
has  never  appeared  to  me  any  need  of  active  treatment. 
Leeches  do  no  good ;  mercury  (I  think)  would  do  harm, 
if  anything;  purgatives  seem  unnecessary;  colchicum 
has  the  same  hmited  value  as  in  other  forms  of  gout,  and 
appears  useful  in  durect  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  Alkaline  drinks  are  certainly  comfortable, 
and  very  probably  useful ;  and  certainly  useful  are  dimi- 
nution of  food  and  of  stimulants,  and  an  increase  of 
water-drinking.  But  more  important  than  all  these  is 
rest,  with  the  trunk  and  hmbs  level ;  for  in  this  condition 
there  are  the  best  opportunities  for  the  adhesion  of  the 

1  Mr.  Prescott  Ilewett  in  '  Clin.  Soc.  Trnns.'  vol.  vi.,  1873,  p.  xxxvii. 
has  given  a  lucid  account  of  cases  of  gouty  phlebitis,  confirming  and  ex- 
tending this  description  of  it. 
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clot,  and  its  union  with  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  the 
least  risk  of  its  detachment.  Among  local  applications 
none  seem  more  useful  than  frequent  fomentation  and 
wrappings  of  the  limbs  with  hot  wet  flannels.' 

Among  the  rarest  diseases  is  a  phlebitis  extending 
through  large  portions  of  branches  of  both  the  superior 
and  inferior  vencB  cavcB.  I  have  seen  only  one  well- 
marked  case  of  the  kind. 

A  man,  42  years  old,  had  been  ill  for  three  weeks, 
when  he  first  came  under  my  care,  on  October  19th, 
1864.  I  found  him  restless,  looking  very  distressed, 
breathing  about  thirty  times  in  the  minute,  but  not  with 
any  conscious  difficulty,  lying  on  his  right  side  across  his 
bed.  He  had  pain,  and  difficulty  in  moving  either  arm 
or  leg  (especially  the  latter).  Both  arms  were  swollen, 
and  (Edematous ;  the  hands  quite  bloated ;  and  both 
legs,  especially  the  left  below  the  knee.  The  cephahc 
vein  to  the  shoulder,  and  several  other  subcutaneous 
veins  of  the  arm  felt  hke  hard,  closely  beaded  cords  ;  and 
had  dusky  or  ruddy  marks  over  them ;  but  they  were 
scarcely  tender.  On  the  legs  aH  the  saphenous  veins  felt 
similarly  hard,  and  over  some  branches  of  the  right  sa- 
phena  in  the  thigh  there  were  diffuse  branching  red  bands 
and  blotches,  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  painful  in 
movements  of  the  limbs.  His  tongue  was  large,  thinly 
furred,  dry  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  tip  :  he  was 
thirsty  and  his  mouth  was  all  clammy ;  he  hated  food, 

1  Lately  (1874)  I  have  seen  another  case  of  fatal  embolism  during  con- 
valescence after  gouty  phlebitis,  and  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  other  cases  of 
embarrassed  breathing.  See,  too,  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  TuckweU  m  the 
last  vol.  (10th)  of  the  S.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Reports. 
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but  was  no  longer  sick.  His  pulse  was  120,  small,  and 
rather  weak ;  his  breathing  as  above  noted.  The  heart's 
sounds  were  natural ;  so  were  the  percussion  and  respira- 
tory sounds  over  all  the  front  of  the  chest.  Over  the 
lower  half  of  the  back  of  the  right  lung  percussion  was 
all  dull,  and  there  was  a  moderately  fine  crepitation 
audible  to  the  same  extent.  The  same  kind  of  crepita- 
tion was  in  the  lower  and  posterior  third  of  the  left  lung  ; 
but  here  there  was  a  less  degree  of  dulness.  The  skin 
was  moist ;  at  the  head  rather  hot,  and  perspiring,  at 
the  hands  cool.  The  bowels  appeared  disposed  to  act 
regularly,  but  were  confined  by  the  opiates  he  took. 
His  mind  was  quite  clear.  All  the  signs  of  pneumonia 
with  increase  of  the  pulse  from  80  to  120  had  come  on 
during  the  last  twenty  hours.  He  was  advised  to  •  take 
fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  with 
some  bark  ;  and  about  ten  ounces  of  wine,  and  some  beef 
tea,  and  to  remain  in  perfect  rest 

October  20. — He  passed  a  very  restless  night,  with 
frequent  dehrium.  This  evening  his  pulse  was  weaker, 
very  soft  and  feeble;  his  breathing  more  free,  but  of 
about  the  same  quickness.  His  abdomen  was  rather  dis- 
tended ;  he  had  had  all  day  frequent  hiccough,  and  had 
been  sometimes  sick.  He  sweated  profusely,  almost  con- 
stantly, especially  at  the  head ;  and  had  a  short  shivering 
fit  in  the  morning.  His  general  strength  appeared  much 
lower.  The  swelling  of  both  legs  was  increased,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  left  foot  was  dusky-blue,  cold,  insensible 
—evidently  gangrenous.  Thus  it  had  been  for  about  12 
hours.    The  femoral  pulse  corresponded  with  the  radial : 
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the  pulses  of  the  tibials  could  not  be  felt  on  account  of 
the  oedema.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  became  weaker, 
and  without  any  marked  new  symptom,  unless  it  were 
commencing  gangrene  of  the  left  hand  ;  he  died  at  1  p.m. 
on  the  21st. 

The  history  of  this  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Corbould,  was  that  the  patient  had  been  an  active 
and  generally  healthy  man,  till  five  years  before,  when 
he  had  Smyrna  ague,  followed  by  a  severe  attack  of 
'  Aleppo  buttons.'    From  that  time  he  had  had  less  good 
health  than  before,  and  had  often  boils  ;  and  whenever 
he  was  unwell,  was  apt  to  have  chills,  and  feverish 
attacks  reminding  him  of  his  old  Smyrna  ague.  His 
family  had  no  known  disease,  except  consumption.  Of 
his  children,  three  had  died  recently  in  an  epidemic  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  drain  ran  under 
his  house  (at  Sydenham),  but  there  was  no  clear  evidence 
of  this. 

His  illness  was  of  three  weeks'  duration  and  began 
•  with  irregular  chills,  and  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  heats, 
■  and  sweatings,  which  he  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  his  old 
malady.  After  a  few  days  he  had  soreness  of  the 
throat,  which  went  on  until  a  large  abscess  formed 
in  one  tonsil.  It  was  opened,  and  discharged  freely. 
All  this  part  of  his  illness  was  attended  with  an 
ordinary  amount  of  fever,  and  much  sweating,  but  with 
no  unusual  symptoms.  About  a  week  before  his  death, 
without  any  accession  of  other  new  symptoms,  the 
affection  of  his  cutaneous  veins  began.  Those  of  the 
arms  were  first  affected,  then  those  of  the  legs.  Fust, 
part  of  the  course  or  branchings  of  a  vein  would  be 
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marked  with  rather  diffused  red  vascular  bands  (like  those 
common  over  inflamed  lymphatics)-;  and  with  these 
were  pain  and  tenderness.  Then  the  vein  would  feel  as  if 
becoming  hard,  and  at  last  quite  hard,  and  closely 
knotted ;  and  with  this  change  the  discoloration  of  the 
skin  would  gradually  change  to  dusky  brown,  or  nearly 
black,  and  then  slowly  disappear. 

In  both  the  progress  and  general  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  the  veins,  there  was  an  evident  plan  of  sym- 
metry ;  and  usually  the  progress  was  from  superficial  to 
deep  veins,  and  oedema  followed  at  a  distinct  interval,  the 
external  signs  of  phlebitis. 

The  body  was  examined  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  who 
gave  me  the  following  report  of  it : — 

Fost  Mortem  examination. — Left  leg. — The  long 
saphenous  vein  was  plugged  with  coagulated  blood, 
apparently  in  its  whole  extent.  The  femoral,  popliteal, 
posterior,  and  anterior  tibial  veins  were  in  the  same 
condition ;  and  so  were  their  branches,  muscular  and 
others,  as  far  as  was  seen,  either  in  dissecting  them  out, 
or  whenever  they  happened  to  be  cut  across.  Here '  and 
there  the  colouring;  matter  of  the  blood  had  oozed  through 
the  femoral  vein,  and  stained  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and 
other  neighbouring  parts. 

Left  arm. — The  radial,  and  other  superficial  veins  of 
the  hand  and  fore-arm  were  plugged  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  leg ;  and  on  dissecting  out  the  brachial 
artery,  its  venaa  comites  were  found  in  the  same  state. 
The  deep  radial,  and  ulnar  veins  were  not  examined,  but 
they  were  doubtless  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  external  ihac,  common  iliac,  and  inferior  cava 
veins  were  healthy,  and  free  from  clot. 
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The  coats  of  the  phigged  veins  appeared  somewhat 
thickened,  and  the  clots,  which  completely  filled  and 
uniformly  distended  them,  were  slightly  adherent  to  their 
lining  membrane.  The  right  limbs  were  not  dissected, 
but  there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  vessels 
were  in  a  hke  condition  to  that  which  has  been  described 
as  existing  in  the  left. 

The  arteries  were  apparently  quite  healthy,  and  every- 
where in  the  limbs,  as  far  as  they  were  seen  in  dissection, 
entirely  free  from  clot.  They  were  traced  down  to  the 
gangrenous  part  of  the  left  foot,  and  here  also  were  found 
quite  pervious. 

The  heart  was  very  flabby  and  fatty,  but  with  no 
other  disease  than  this,  and  all  its  cavities  were  remarkably 
free  from  either  fluid  or  coagulated  blood.  Their  lining 
membrane  was  deeply  blood-stained.  The  pulmonary 
arteries  on  both  sides  were  pervious  and  empty,  excepting 
one  branch  of  the  right,  which  contained  a  small  clot, 
apparently  recent.  The  substance  of  both  lungs  was 
here  and  there  emphysematous,  and  throughout  con- 
gested and  very  (Edematous.  No  secondary  deposits 
were  seen  in  any  part  of  them.  The  right  pleural 
cavity  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  deeply 
blood-stained  fluid.  The  liver  was  pale  and  fatty ;  ap- 
parently not  otherwise  diseased.  The  kidneys  were 
flabby,  soft,  pale,  and  fatty. 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  on  what,  if  on  any,  manner  of 
blood-poisoning  the  development  of  this  singular  disease 
depended.  It  may  be  only  by  chance  that,  in  the  only 
other  case  at  all  resembhng  it  that  I  have  met  with,  there 
was  also  some  reason  for  beheviug  that  the  disease  had 
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its  origin  in  poisoning  witli  foul  air  from  a  drain.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  Mr.  A. ;  a  generally  healthy 
man,  with  no  known  tendency  to  disease.  In  1859  he 
superintended  the  opening  of  an  old  well,  which  proved 
so  foul  that  it  was  at  once  closed  again.  Two  of  the 
men  who  had  worked  at  the  well  were  ill  for  some  days 
after,  with  sickness,  headache,  and  depression  :  and  he 
himself  felt  slight  nausea,  for  which  he  took  a  little 
brandy.  A  few  days  subsequently,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  he  had  what  appears  to  have  been  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  accompanied  with  fever  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  for  which  he  was  treated  with  leeches,  and 
poultices.  In  about  ten  days,  considering  himself  much 
better,  he  went  down-stairs,  but  on  reaching  the  drawino-- 
room  was  suddenly  seized  with  such  excruciating  pain  in 
the  left  leg,  that  he  was  obhged  to  go  to  bed  again ;  next 
day  he  was  told  that  he  had  phlebitis.  The  attack  of 
phlebitis  soon  subsided,  and  he  returned  by  easy  stages 
into  the  country. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  was  seized  with  '  low  fever  : ' 
this  lasted  six  weeks,  and  was  attended  with  alarming 
symptoms ;  rapid  pulse,  great  heat  of  skin,  unconscious- 
ness, and  delirium  ;  and  slight  hasmorrhage  from  the  ears, 
and  nose,  and  from  the  stomach,  bladder,  and  intestines. 
During  a  lingering  convalescence  from  this  illness  there 
was  great  swelling  of  the  legs,  especially  of  the  right  (the 
left  having  been  the  seat  of  the  previous  phlebitis):  'a 
fearful  straining  sort  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left 
kidney ; '  and  a  frequent  recurrence,  for  about  ten  days, 
of  '  most  violent  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  fever,  and 
profuse  perspirations.'    There  were  frequent,  and  violent 
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fits  of  liiccoiigli ;  and  '  the  throat  was  covered  with  an 
appearance  of  thrusli  of  a  yellowish-win te  cSlouif.'  At 
length  Mr.  A.  regained  his  ordinary  health.    Thus  the 
case  ended  with  apparently  complete  recovery  from  the 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs 
(and  as  we  may  assume),  of  those  of  the  kidneys,  intestine, 
and  other  parts  from  which  hecmorrhage  occurred.  But 
ever  since,  there  has  remained  a  singular  readiness  for 
phlebitis  in  the  trunk,  and  lower  limbs.     Thus  in  Sep- 
tember 1861,  after  an  unusually  long  walk,  Mr.  A.,  on 
examining  a  tender  spot  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right 
les,  found  a  red  streaking  of  the  skin  over  the  internal 
saphena  vein,  with  a  hard  cord-hke  condition  of  the 
vessel,   for   about   two  inches   of  its  length.  With 
horizontal  rest   this  phlebitis,  which  did  not  extend 
itself,  passed  off.     In  the  beginning  of  December  in  the 
same  year,  phlebitis  occurred  in  the  veins  of  the  right 
groin,  and  spread  to  those  of  the  abdomen,  producing 
tenderness  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  leaving,  as  these 
passed  away,  a  bruise-hke  discoloration  of  the  surface. 
The  veins  affected  in  this  attack  remained  much  enlarged, 
and  varicose.    During  the  autumn  of  1864,  Mr.  A.,  after 
a- fatiguing  walk,  discovered  a  small  inflamed  spot  m  a 
vein  of  the  left  groin,  and  from  this  centre  phlebitis 
spread  throughout  all  those  veins  of  the  abdomen  which 
had  remained  varicose  from  the  attack  in  1861.    At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  the   affection  suddenly  left  the 
abdominal  surface-veins,  and  fixed  itself  in  those  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  right  thigh,  causing  considerable  pain, 
and  for  the  time,  wholly  disabling  the  limb.  Treated 
with  entire  rest  of  the  part  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the 
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disease  subsided,  and  Mr.  A.  was  well  again,  and  able  to 
take  clerical  duty  till  January  1865,  when,  after  some 
precursory  tenderness,  the  fourth  onset  of  phlebitis 
showed  itself  in  the  veins  of  the  right  calf.  This  was  of 
short  duration,  but  left  the  limb  much  weakened. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  cases  of  widely  dif- 
fused phlebitis,  are  those  in  which  a  single  small  portion 
of  a  great  vein  becomes  obstructed.  I  have  referred  to 
some  of  these  as  occurring  in  connection  with  gout ;  but 
I  have  seen  other  instances  which,  though  no  trace  of  gout 
or  other  general  disease  could  be  detected  in  them,  may 
serve  for  illustration  of  some  points  in  the  local  pathology 
of  gouty  phlebitis. 

A  man  about  50  years  old,  thin,  and  moderately 
muscular,   and  usually  healthy,   observed,   during  a 
September,  that  his  right  arm  was  growing  larger,  and, 
as  he  thought,  stronger,  and  fitter  for  work.     But,  as  it 
still  increased,   it   became  inconveniently  heavy,  and 
certainly  weaker:  and  then  he  applied  for  advice.  I 
found  the  upper  arm  two  inches  more  in  circumference 
than  the  left,  and  the  whole  limb  enlarged  in  the  same 
proportion.    It  looked  full,  round,  and  muscular,  and 
felt  firm,  and  oedematous,  not  only  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  but  throughout ;  the  skin  was  tense,  cool,  and  pale. 
In  nearly  four  inches  of  its  course  the  axillary  vein  felt 
large,  hard,  and  cord-hke ;  and  in  one  or  two  spots  over 
it  pressure  caused  pain  :  but  with  this  exception  no  pain 
was  felt  in  any  part  of  the  arm.    Some  of  the  superficial 
veins  in  the  arm,  and  over  the  upper  and  front  part  of 
the  chest,  were  enlarged,  and  when  the  arm  hung  down 
for  a  long  time  the  hand  became  dusky.    No  cause 
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whatever  could  be  traced  for  this  condition  :  no  injury  or 
pressure ;  no  known  inheritance  of  disease ;  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health,  past  or  present. 

With  the  help  of  the  hot  douche,  warmth,  and 
friction,  the  swelhng  of  the  arm  very  gradually  subsided ; 
and,  as  it  did  so,  the  cord-like  feeling  of  the  obhterated 
axillary  vein  became  more  distinct.  A  year  elapsed 
before  the  vein  regained  its  completely  natural  condition  ; 
but  it  has  now  for  more  than  five  years  been  well. 

Very  similar  to  this  case  was  that  of  a  regimental 
servant,  27  years  old,  previously  healthy,  and  very  active, 
who  was  sent  to  me  on  April  12th,  1855,  by  Mr.  Bossey, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  right  arm.    This  was 
swollen,  and,  when  it  hung  down,  he  had  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  fulness  as  if  the  blood  could  not  return  from 
it.     The  arm  was  indeed  about  a  quarter  or  a  third 
larger  than  the  other  ;  but  its  chief  enlargement  felt  as  if 
due  to   great  muscular  development.     Besides  this, 
however,  it  had  probably  some  general  swelling,  wliich 
might  be  from  slight  oedema  of  its  deeper  tissues;  its 
subcutaneous  veins  were  all  over-fuU ;  there  were  smaU 
bluish  spots  over  the  deltoid,  as  if  from  small  clusters  of 
varicose  veins,  and  the  veins  over  the  right  pectoral 
muscles  were  fuller  than  those  over  the  left.  This 
condition  of  fulness  extended  as  high  as  the  deltoid's 
origins  :— the  shoulder  especially  was  remarkably  broad 
and  large,  and  there  were  fulness  and  some  prominence  of 
the  upp'^er  part  of  the  right  great  pectoral.     The  heai't's 
action  and  sounds  were  natural ;  so  was  the  pulse  at  both 
wrists,  equal  and  moderately  full.    It  was  uncertain  how 
long  this  state  of  the  arm  had  existed ;  it  had  been 
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observed  only  a  week ;  its  rate  of  increase  was  unknown. 
The  patient  remained  in  about  the  same  condition  till 
May  4th,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  hospital,  and 
ordered  milk  diet ;  six  leeches  every  third  night ;  and 
three  grains  of  mercury  with  chalk  every  night  and 
morning.  He  was  under  this  plan  for  about  a  fortnight, 
and  certainly  improved,  the  arm  decreasing,  and  its  veins 
becoming  less  full.  Then  he  had  an  attack  of  scarlatina, 
and  while  this  was  running  its  course  all  signs  of  the 
affection  of  the  arm  disappeared.  It  regained  its  natural 
size;  the  veins  were  scarcely  fuller  than  in  a  healthy 
man;  he  lost  the  sensation  of  numbness,  and  believed 
himself  well  at  the  end  of  May. 

A  marked  feature  in  both  these  cases  was  the 
apparent,  and,  I  believe,  real  enlargement  of  the  milscles 
of  the  limb.  I  referred  to  this  in  a  paper  published  in 
the 'Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  of  March  1858,  and 
soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  the  late  Professor 
Laurie  of  Glasgow,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : —  '  ° 

'  I  am  the  subject  of  one  form  of  that  pecuharity 
which  I  suspect  is  not  very  common,  and  which  depends, 
as  you  hint,  on  diseased  or  varicose  veins. 

'  In  the  year  1831,  I  had  an  almost  fatal  attack  of 
Typhus.  Dimng  convalescence,  I  was  seized  with 
phlegmasia  dolens  of  my  left  lower  limb,  attended  with 
exquisite  pa^n  in  the  ham  and  calf.  When  the  pain 
subsided,  and  I  commenced  to  leave  my  bed  and  dress  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  while  my  right  thigh  aiid 
leg  were  emulated,  as  they  nsually  are  after  such  an 
.Uness,  my  left  was  nearly,  if  „ot  actually,  as  large  as 
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when  I  took  to  bed.    It  was  not  in  any  way  mis-shapen, 
or  oedematous— simply  phimp,  and  full  sized.     When  I 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk,  I  found  the  veins 
enlarged,  and,  by  night,  the  whole  limb  oedematous,  but 
in  the  morning  the  soft  swelhng  had  disappeared,  and  the 
muscular  enlargement  round  the  calf  remained.  The 
excess  was  at  least  an  inch.    For  many  months  I  was 
unfit  for  much  walking;  indeed,  but  for  a  large  laced 
stocking,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  rehnquish  my 
profession.     I  wore  one  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
was  able  to  lay  it  aside,  but  as  I  got  older,  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  its  use,  and  for  years  back  I  have  worn  an 
elastic  stocking.     The  veins  are  now  decidedly  varicose, 
and  the  hmb  becomes  oedematous  after  unusual  fatigue. 
The  soft  swelling  readily  disappears  under  rest,  and,  as 
formerly,  the  muscular  enlargement  remains.     It  is, 
however,  now  less   obvious  than  formerly,  as  I  am 
unhappily  much  less  muscular  than  I  was  ten  years  ago.' 

The  occurrence  of  acute  phlebitis  during,  or  at  the 
beginning,  of  pyeemia  is  well  known.    It  is,  I  think,  less 
considered  that  cases  of  the  less  acute  forms  of  phlebitis 
are  frequent  after  all  the  suppurative  phenomena  of 
pygemia  have  passed  by.    Some  instances  of  this  were 
related  m  the  last  volume  of  the  Eeports  (vol.  i.  p.  5).  I 
would  not  maintain  that  such  cases  are  pecuHar  sequences 
or  residues  of  pyaemia.     They  may  rather  be  reckoned 
among  a  class  of  cases  of  what  maybe  called  ' post-febrile 
phlebitis  ; '  for  after  any  illness  attended  with  acute  fever, 
and  often  without  any  very  marked  exhaustion,  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  one  or  more  veins  of  the  hmbs  becoming  almost 
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suddenly  painful  and  hard,  and  then  to  see  ocdematous 
swelling  of  the  parts  beyond  them.  Such  attacks  of 
phlebitis  seem  especially  common  after  typhoid  fever. 
They  usually  subside  without  treatment.  Among  many 
instances,  I  have  seen  nothing  worse  than  an  interruption 
or  a  delay  of  convalescence,  followed  by  permanent  en- 
largement, but  not  disability,  of  the  limb. 

The  overgrowth  of  parts  whose  veins  are  obstructed, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  is  very  notable  in  the  rare 
instances  of  phlebitis  in  young  children.  I  have  lately 
seen  a  child  five  years  old,  whose  right  lower  limb  has 
for  three  years  been  growing  larger  than  the  left.  In  the 
day,  and  when  long  dependent,  it  becomes  oedematous  ; 
but  during  the  night  the  oedema  disappears,  and  the 
limb  only  looks  much  too  large.  Many  parts  of  the 
thigh  are  mottled,  dusky,  and  pink,  and  part  of  the  skin 
at  the  knee  is  coarse-textured  and  warty.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  limb  is  like  that  of  the  Hmbs  of  adults  -in 
which,  as  in  Professor  Laurie's,  the  femoral  or  common 
iliac  vein  has  been  long  obstructed.  One  might  suppose 
it  a  case  of  simple  hypertrophy,  but  that  the  limb  is  cold, 
not  over-warm ;  or  one  of  obstructed  lymphatics,  with 
growth  from  retained  lymph,  but  that  the  blotches  on  the 
skin  are  characteristic  of  obstructed  veins. 
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Under  the  name  '  residual  abscesses  '  I  would  include  all 
abscesses  formed  in  or  about  the  residues  of  former  in- 
flammations. Most  of  them  are  formed  where  pus,  pro- 
duced long  previously,  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  retained 
and  become  dry,  or  in  some  form  '  obsolete.'  But  some 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  are  formed  in  the  thickenings, 
adhesions,  or  other  lowly  organised  products  of  mflamma- 
tion  long  past. 

Abscesses  thus  formed  are  probably  weU  known  to 
many  ;  but,  to  give  them  a  name  and  separate  illustrations 
may  help  to  show  that  they  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  are  often  impor- 
tant in  diagnosis. 

Suppuration  among  the  products  of  a  former  inflam- 
mation is  probably  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  held  as 
generally  true  concerniug  many  relapsing  inflammations, 
namely,  that  they  are  due  to  the  disturbed  or  interrupted 
nutrition,  not  only  of  the  tissues  deteriorated  in  previous 
inflammations,  but  of  the  new  materials  that  were  formed 
among  them.  Thus,  in  the  frequently  relapsing  inflam- 
mations of  testicles,  and  joints,  and  other  parts  that  one 
sees  in  a  constantly  '  fretful'  state,  the  '  weakness,' '  low 
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vitality,'  or  '  want  of  tenacity  of  composition,'  whicli  are 
indicated  by  inflammation  under  every  slight  provocation, 
are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  remaining  products  of 
former  inflammations  than  to  the  original  textures  of  the 
parts.  Thus  adhesions  become  inflamed,  and  residues  of 
pus,  degenerating  under  irritation,  initiate  or  take  part  in 
a  renewed  suppuration. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  residual 
abscesses  may  be  found  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the 
spine. 

A  patient  about  40  years  old  had,  as  was  supposed, 
acute  pleurisy ;  but  it  may  be  beheved  that,  whether  with 
or  without  pleurisy,  she  had  acute  caries  of  the  spine,  for, 
when  she  had  recovered  from  the  pain  and  other  severe 
signs  of  her  malady,  a  very  prominent  angular  curvature 
of  the  lower  dorsal  part  of  her  spine  was  found.  She 
remained  in  feeble  health  with  various  evidences  of  scro- 
fula, but  no  new  disturbances  appeared  at  or  near  her 
spine  till  about  six  years  after  the  formation  of  the  angular 
curvature,  when  a  large  lumbar  abscess  formed.  Its 
formation  was  attended  with  very  httle  disturbance  of  the 
general  health,  and  it  remained  nearly  stationary  for 
nearly  two  years  and  then  disappeared  and  gave  no  further 
trouble.  Subsequently  a  scrofulous  necrosis  of  the  tibia 
ensued,  and  about  a  year  later  death  occurred  in  acute 
bronchitis. 

I  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  abscess  formed  in  or 
about  the  residue  of  inflammatory  products  which  had 
been  at  rest  for  six  years.  The  supposition  is  justified  by 
two  similar  but  clearer  cases. 
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A  lady  about  30  years  old  had  well-marked  angular 
projection  of  the  last  two  lumbar  vertebrae  and  a  psoas 
abscess,  which  extended  far  down  the  outer  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  might  be  estimated  to  contain  at  least  two 
phits  of  pus.    She  had  not  suffered  severely  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  but  was  very  weak  and  wasting. 
I  advised  her  to  remain  in  perfect  and  constant  rest  on  a 
couch,  and  to  be  carefully  nourished,  and  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  good  general  health.    At  the  end  of  two 
years,  during  which  this  plan  was  carefully  carried-out, 
the  abscess,  having  slowly  diminished,  had  disappeared. 
Nothing  could  be  felt  but  what  might  be  considered 
shrunken  and  hardened  abscess-wall,  and  the  patient  was 
fat  and  strong.    She  resumed  active  habits  of  hfe,  and 
among  other  feats  of  good  health  walked  to  the  summit 
of  the  Kighi  and  some  other  Swiss  mountains.    Thus  she 
continued  well  and  vigorous  for  four  years ;  then  she  had 
a  severe  and  tedious  bronchitis,  and  became  very  weak, 
and  an  abscess  as  large  as  the  previous  one  quickly 
formed.    Again  she  rested  for  two  years,  but  with  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  regaining  the  strength  lost 
during  the  bronchitis.    The  abscess  slowly  increased,  but 
with  very  little  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  a  half  from  its  appearance,  it  opened 
spontaneously  and  discharged.    It  is  still,  after  more  than 
two  years,  discharging :  but  the  general  health  appears 
sound  and  recovery  most  probable. 

A  gentleman  about  20  years  old  had  what  was 
believed  to  be  acute  pelvic  or  ihac  inflammation,  but, 
after  some  peril  of  his  life,  recovered  and  was  able  to 
practise  actively  in  the  law.    Twenty  years  afterAvards  he 
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began  to  suffer  with  various  intestinal  distresses,  and 
with  pains  in  the  back  and  Hmbs,  which,  as  he  watched 
and  described  them  very  scrupulously,  led  to  his  being 
thought  hypochondriacal,  till  a  large  abscess  appeared  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  thigh.  After  this  a  lumbar 
abscess  also  appeared,  and  discharged  into  the  intestine 
while  that  in  the  thigh  discharged  externally.  He  slowly 
wasted  with  hectic  and  after  about  two  years  died  :  and 
the  examination  showed  that  the  abscesses  were  connected 
with  old  carious  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  carious  bone  had  become  hardened  and 
smooth,  and  bridges  of  new  bone  had  formed  connecting 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  which  were  so  hard  and  com- 
pact as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were 
formed  during  and  after  the  illness  which  occurred 
more  than  twenty  years  before  death,  and  which  had 
been  followed  by  at  least  fifteen  years  of  health  and 
apparent  soundness  of  textures. 

The  state  of  parts  in  the  intervals  of  suspense  in  these 
cases,  as  well  as  much  of  the  general  history  of  residual 
abscesses,  is  illustrated  by  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Hospital.^  It  shows  two  psoas  muscles  with  cavities 
occupying  the  place  of  their  whole  interior  substance. 
The  cavities,  walled-in  by  the  thin  remains  of  muscular 
substance,  and  lined  by  thin  membranes,  were  filled  with 
the  half-dry  remains  of  pus.  Externally  the  muscles 
appeared  healthy,  except  in  being  pale  ;  they  were  of 
natural  size,  and  the  adjacent  structures  were  all  healthy, 
unless  for  a  very  slight  superficial  roughness  of  the  body 
of  one  lumbar  vertebra, 

1  Series  V.,  No,  30,  represented  in  the  'Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  V.,  pi,  1. 
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The  history  of  this  case  is  not  known :  the  specimens 
were  taken  from  a  body  sent  to  the  dissecting  rooms  ;  yet 
it  is  plain  enough  that  two  psoas  abscesses  were  formed, 
that  they  failed  of  being  discharged,  and  that  the  retained 
pus  withered  and  became  half  dry  and  obsolete  ;  and  it  is 
equally  plain  that  parts  left  thus  unsound  must  have  been 
very  susceptible  of  fresh  inflammation,  and  if  inflamed 
would  have  become  the  seats  of  residual  abscesses,  such 
as  formed  in  the  cases  I  have  related. 

Collections  of  withered  and  half-dried  pus,  similar  to 
these,  may  be  found  not  rarely  near  joints  long  ago 
diseased  but  now  quiet.  They  are  sometimes  seen  during 
excision  of  the  knee,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
operation  is  done,  not  for  any  great  severity  of  disease, 
but  for  repeated  disabling  relapses  of  inflammation  in  a 
joint  without  evident  suppuration.  Similarly,  an  abscess, 
long  quiet,  but  with  pus  httle  changed,  was  found  in  the 

following  case : — 

A  woman  nearly  30  years  old,  in  good  general  health, 
was  admitted  under  Mr.  Stanley  with  a  curcumscribed 
swelhng  over  and  above  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
painless  and  elastic.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  fatty  tumour, 
but  the  operation  begun  for  its  removal  let  out  pus  from 
a  cavity  leading,  by  a  narrow  track,  to  the  hip-joint. 
Disease  of  this  joint  had  existed  twenty  years  previously, 
and  had  subsided,  without  apparent  suppuration,  after  a 
year's  rest.  The  patient  had  remained  lame  with  stifl- 
ness  of  the  joint,  but  with  no  other  distress ;  and  the 
abscess  had  not  been  observed  for  more  than  two  years 
before  it  was  opened. 

Cases  of  residual  abscess  such  as  these  are  sometimes 
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the  cause  of  disappointment  in  cases  of  diseased  joint, 
especially  of  diseased  hip-joints  apparently  repaired  with- 
out suppuration,  and  remaining,  to  all  appearance,  well 
for  one  or  more  years. 

A  woman  25  years  old,  healthy  and  strong,  came  with 
abscess  over  the  left  hip-joint.  When  11  years  old  she 
had  disease  of  this  hip,  followed  by  nearly  two  inches 
shortening  of  the  limb.  At  18,  after  a  very  long  interval 
of  apparent  recovery,  a  swelling  formed  under  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  now  at  25  it  contained  half  a 
pint  of  fluid,  which  one  could  not  doubt  was  pus.  The 
swelling  was  painless,  and  was  slowly  increasing  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  It  was  left  for 
spontaneous  discharge. 

A  student,  20  years  old,  related  that  he  had  often,  in 
early  life,  had  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cervical  glands, 
and  when  he  was  13  had  inflammation  of  the  left  hip- 
joint,  which,  without  ajpparent  suppuration,  was  followed 
by  shortening  of  the  limb  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches.  Of  these  thi'ee  inches  about  half  was '  due  to 
defective  growth  of  the  limb,  the  remainder  to  ulceration 
or  absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  But 
the  new-formed  joint,  if  such  there  was,  was  freely 
moveable  and  so  sound  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  he  had 
been  constantly  gaining  strength  in  the  hmb  and  living 
actively  without  pain  or  illness. 

During  the  last  ten  months  he  had  observed  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  swelling  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
thigh,  but  it  gave  no  pain  or  trouble  till,  within  the  few 
days  before  my  first  seeing  him,  the  skin  over  it  inflamed. 
The  swelhng  felt  now  like  a  chronic  abscess  pointing,  and 
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after  a  few  days'  treatment  was  punctured.  About  ten 
oimces  of  thick  pus  were  let  out.  No  fever  or  other 
serious  disturbance  followed,  and  the  abscess-walls  gi'a- 
dually  contracted,  leaving  a  sinus  four  or  five  inches  long 
leading  towards  the  remains  of  the  acetabulum.  To  heal 
this,  tincture  of  iodine  was  injected.  Three  days  after- 
wards rigors  and  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  ensued,  and 
these  were  followed  by  swelling  and  pain  about  the  sinus, 
and  then  by  a  copious  discharge  of  '  chalky  '  matter  and 
thick  pus. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  chalky  matter,  which  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  residue  of  pus  formed  five  or  more 
years  previously,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  of  the 
joint,  was  discharged  with  fresh -formed  pus  and  small 
fragments  of  cancellous  bone.  After  many  months  the 
discharge  diminished,  and  only  a  long  sinus  remained ; 
but  signs  appeared  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  organs,  and  with  this  the  patient  died — about 
nine  years  from  the  first  indication  of  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  and  about  three  years  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  residual  abscess. 

Another  group  of  cases  which  I  believe  may  be  re- 
ferred to  residual  abscesses  are  found  among  instances  of 
necrosis  of  the  interior  of  long  bones.  Two  remarkable 
examples  have  lately  been  in  the  hospital. 

In  February  last  a  woman,  38  years  old,  was  in  Sitwell 
Ward  under  my  care,  with  what  I  believed  to  be  abscess 
in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  There  was  general  sweUing  at 
the  part,  with  heat,  and  at  times  such  pain  as  the  patient 
called  '  frightful,'  and  '  agony.' 
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When  she  was  ten  years  old — that  is,  twenty-eight 
years  before  admission — she  had  inflammation  of  the  leg 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  and  this  was  followed  by  ex- 
foHation  of  several  small  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia.  They  were  discharged  through  abscesses  or  sinuses 
which  remained  open  for  five  years,  and  in  or  about 
which  many  attacks  of  inflammation  occurred.  At  the 
end  of  these  five  years  the  patient  appeared  well :  and 
so  she  remained  for  twenty  years,  leading  an  active  life 
and  feehng  no  pain  or  distress  in  the  limb.  Three  years 
before  her  admission,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  over- 
fatigue, the  leg  began  to  be  painful  and  shghtly  swollen 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia;  and  from  this  time 
onwards  she  suffered,  especially  in  winter,  from  the  fierce 
attacks  of  pain  for  which  she  came  to  me. 

Shortly  after  her  admission,  I  perforated  the  head  of 
the  tibia  at  the  place  of  most  intense  tenderness,  close  by 
some  of  the  scars  of  the  openings  from  which  sequestra 
had  been  discharged.  The  drill  entered  a  small  abscess- 
cavity  and  a  few  drops  of  pus  escaped.  The  operation 
was  followed  by  complete  release  from  pain. 

In  the  next  bed  to  this  patient  was  a  girl  13  years 
old,  who  had  had  similar  necrosis  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia  following  injury  five  years  previously.  At  various 
times  sequestra  had  been  discharged  or  removed :  then 
foUowed  an  interval  of  apparent  health,  and  then  abscess, 
such  as  might  be  called  residual,  in  the  cavity  that  had 
contained  sequestra.  This  abscess  was  perforated  and 
slowly  healed. 

In  1860  I  saw,  with  Mr.  Edgar  Barker,  a  lad  14 
years  old,  who,  fifteen  months  previously,  had  acute 
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periostitis  and  necrosis  of  both  tibice  at  and  about  the 
junctions  of  their  middle  and  lower  thirds.  I  removed 
portions  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  walls  of  both  the  tibiae  : 
the  sequestra  being  almost  as  symmetrical  as  the  disease 
had  been :  both  lying  in  similar  cavities  in  the  walls  and 
with  similar  cloacaB.  The  wounds  healed  favourably  and 
all  appeared  well  for  nearly  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  patient's  general  health 
having  been  much  reduced  during  residence  in  China, 
abscess  slowly  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  tibia, 
and  I  had  to  perforate  it.  The  abscess  cavity  was  evi- 
dently in  or  very  near  that  from  which  the  sequestra  were 
removed  seven  years  before.  The  wounds  of  the  operation 
healed,  but  the  tibia  is  still  frequently  inflamed. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  I  find  distinct  residues  of 
pus  in  the  cavities  from  which  sequestra  had  been  re- 
moved and  in  which,  long  afterwards,  suppuration  ensued. 
Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that,  with  stricter  search  than  is 
possible  during  an  operation,  such  residues  would  be 
found:  for  the  condition  of  sequestrum-cavities,  with 
rigid  walls  and  suppurating  linings,  is  just  that  in 
which  we  might  expect  an  incomplete  filling  up  with 
new  tissue,  and  remaining  spaces  fiUed  with  residues  of 
pus. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  of  residual  abscesses 
with  histories  and  characters  closely  resembling  those  just 
related.  Thus,  in  lymphatic  glands  remaining  large  and 
indurated  after  scrofulous  intiammation  in  early  life,  it  is 
not  rare  to  see,  many  years  later,  fresh  inflammation  fol- 
lowed by  abscess  and  discharge  of  thick  caseous  and 
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calcareous  matter,  the  residues  of  the  earlier  inflammatory 
formations.  And  by  the  rectum,  hardnesses,  remnants  of 
inflammation  threatening  or  producing  abscess,  are  nearly 
sure  to  suppurate,  though  many  years  of  apparent 
quietude  may  elapse.  I  have  thus  known  an  interval  of 
14  years  elapse  between  the  healing  of  an  abscess  by  the 
rectum  and  a  renewal  of  suppuration  in  the  residue  of 
scar  and  unsound  tissue  which  it  left. 

Taken  together,  these  cases  may  suflSce  to  illustrate 
the  general  fact  that  abscesses  are  very  apt  to  form  in  the 
seats  of  inflammations  long  past,  especially  where  residues 
of  pus  remain.  Such  residual  abscesses  may  form,  as  in 
the  seats  of  past  necrosis,  with  all  the  pain  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  commonly  attendant  on  acute  abscesses  ; 
but  much  more  frequently  they  form  slowly  and  without 
pain  or  fever  or  any  other  distress.  In  these  cases  they 
acquire  great  interest  from  the  difiiculty  of  diagnosis. 
They  may  resemble  bursas  or  fatty  or  fibro-cellular 
tumours,  and  only  a  carefully  ascertained  history  of  the 
case  may  suffice  for  their  discrimination.  On  the  ground 
of  history,  a  residual  abscess  may  be  suspected  whenever  a 
swelling,  not  altogether  unhke  an  abscess,  appears  in  or 
near  a  part  that  has  long  previously  been  the  seat  of  an 
inflammation,  especially  if  it  appears  or  greatly  increases 
soon  after  anything  that  has  impaired  the  general  health. 

In  the  treatment  of  residual  abscesses,  no  other  rules 
need  be  observed  than  those  generally  accepted  for  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  acute  and  chronic  abscesses.  I 
have  only  once  seen  a  residual  abscess  disappear  without 
discharge :  and  the  probabiHty  of  such  an  event  is  so 
slight  that  I  would  rather  promote  than  retard  their 
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suppuration.  But  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  opening 
such  abscesses,  and  the  after-treatment,  the  general  rules 
for  the  management  of  ordinary  abscesses  may  suffice. 

Many  of  the  cases  I  have  related  are  instances  of  the 
very  long  time  during  which  a  part  once  damaged  by  m- 
flammation  may  remain  unsound  :  and  the  disappoint- 
ment felt  on  the  occurrence  of  a  residual  abscess  may,  to 
some,  seem  to  cast  discredit  on  the  practice  of  permitting 
or  aiding  the  absorption  or  drying-up  of  chronic  abscesses 
connected  with  disease  of  spine  or  joint.  But  the  dis- 
credit w.ould  not  be  just :  for  many  patients  in  whom 
such  abscesses  have  disappeared  have  never  suffered 
after-consequences :  and,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the 
healing  of  discharged  residual  abscesses  is  quicker,  and 
attended  with  much  less  disturbance,  than  the  heahng  of 
first  abscesses  of  the  same  size  and  in  similar  situations. 
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The  subject  of  dissection-wounds  Has,  of  late  years, 
seemed  less  important  than  it  was  thought  to  be  some 
tliirty  years  ago.    When  I  was  a  student,  it  was  beheved 
that  such  wounds  were  not  rarely  fatal,  and  that  fre- 
quently they  led  to  severe  disease.    Now,  they  are  often 
made  light  of.    My  recent  illness  disposes  me  to  tliink 
this  levity  misplaced.    It  is  very  improbable  that  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  virulence  of  poisons  generated 
in  the  dead  body ;  and  if  there  be  any  change  in  the 
consequences  of  inoculation  with  them,  I  should  think  it 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  manner  of  treating  them.  In 
my  student-days  the  first  signs  of  inflammation  following 
such  wounds  were  generaUy  treated  with  leeches,  purga- 
tives, spare  diet,  and  other  depressing  means  ;  now,\s 
for  many  years  past,  the  prescription  is  good  food  wine 
rest,  and,  above  aU,  fresh  air.    You  may  be  certain  that 
this  IS  the  better  prescription ;  and  I  believe  that  if  I 
could  have  availed  myself  of  the  whole  of  it,  especially 
of  the  last  two  ingredients,  I  should  have  averted  most  of 
the  troubles  that  I  have  lately  suffered. 

I-et  me  now  speak  to  you  about  these  troubles.  And 
first,  as  to  their  source  and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
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depend.  The  material  with  which  I  was  infected  was  in 
the  dead  body  of  the  patient  on  whose  case  I  last  lectured.^ 
He  died  after  lithotomy,  with  acute  celluhtis  at  the  back 
of  the  pelvis,  and  with  acute  pleurisy ;  both  of  which,  I 
believe,  were  of  pyajmial  origin.  The  grounds  for  this 
behef  I  stated  to  you  when,  at  the  last  lecture,  I  showed 
you  the  morbid  structures  removed  after  death.  I  refer 
to  it  now  only  that  I  may  remind  you  of  the  probabihty 
that  the  inflammatory  products  of  pyasmial  disease  are 
especially  virulent  after  death.  The  most  dangerous 
examinations  appear  to  be  those  of  women  who  have 
died  with  puerperal  peritonitis ;  and  most  of  the  cases 
thus  named  are  pysemiaL  I  can  only  suspect  that  the 
material  which  poisoned  me  was  in  the  pleuritic  fluid,  m 
which  my  hands  were  long  soaked  ;  but  what  the  poisonous 
material— the  virus— was,  neither  this,  nor  any  record  of 
similar  cases,  enables  me  to  tell.^ 

Whatever  the  virus  was,  it  soaked  through  my  skin  ; 
I  had  no  wound  or  crack  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Young,  who 
began  the  examination,  cut  himself  and  suffered  no  harm. 
I  had  a  sound  skin,  but  one  not  impenetrable,  and  through 
it  the  virus  worked  its  way.  Mr.  Young  did  what  I 
advise  you  to  do  in  any  similar  case.  He  washed  Ins 
hands,  sucked  the  cut  part,  made  it  bleed  freely,  and  then 
took  care  of  himself,  and  did  not  rub  the  cut  part  with 

1  It  is  recorded  in  '  The  Lancet '  of  May  27,  1871,  p.  711.  _ 

2  A  sad  instance,  in  proof  that  it  is  not  any  ordinary  decaying  or  de- 
composino-  animal  matter  which  thus  poisons,  has  lately  occurred.  One  of 
thrMuseum-servants  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  had  rarely  parsed  a 
dav  during  several  years  without  frequent  contact  with  anmml  bodies  m  all 
SesTdeeompos^^^  with  macerating  bones  and  preparations  in  spiri 
took  nn  appointment  in  the  anatomical  school  of  St.  Thomas  s  HospiUl.  In 
a  ttlht'he  wounded  himself  while  preparing  for  dissection  the  body  of 
a  child  dead  of  pyaemia.   In  a  few  days  he  died  of  septicaemia. 
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nitrate  of  silver.  He  thus  reduced  his  risk  to  less  than 
that  of  the  absorption  of  virus  through  sound  skin. 

This  absorption  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
strange  and  rare  fact.  Eare  it  may  be,  but  strange  it  is 
not ;  for  thus  it  is  that,  mast  commonly,  the  poison  of 
chancre  passes  through  skin  and  that  of  gonorrhoea 
through  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  that  the  irritant 
matter  of  cantharides  and  other  skin-irritants  passes  to  the 
cutis,  and  from  it  may  be  absorbed.  A  wound  or 
crack  that  exposes  a  vascular  surface  is  doubtless  very 
favourable  to  infection  by  any  virus;  but  it  is  not 
essential ;  I  wish  it  had  been  and  were  still  so. 

Thus,  then,  this  virus  passed  into  me  ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  presently  some  of  the  mischief  that  it  did.    But  first 
let  me  say  that  this  mischief  would  not  have  happened 
but  that  there  was  in  me  something  that  made  my  blood, 
or  some  of  my  textures,  susceptible  of  such  diseased 
processes  as  the  virus  could  excite.    For  not  all  men  can 
be  made  ill  by  a  virus  from  a  dead  body,  nor  can  the 
same  man  be  made  ill  at  all  times ;  but  there  must  be 
what  is  called  a  fitting  soil  for  the  virus  to  work  in.  We 
know  no  more  what  this  soil  is  than  we  do  what  the 
virus  IS  ;  we  have  to  use  figurative  expressions ;  but  we 
need  not  doubt  that  they  imply  facts,  and  that,  for  any 
living  body  to  be  made  diseased  by  a  dead  one,  there 
must  be  certain  living  materials  which  can  be  diverted  b}/ 
the  dead  ones  from  then-  normal  relations  and  turned 
into  a  morbid  course. 

A  chief  interest,  in  reference  to  these  various  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  influence  of  virus  from  dead  bodies  is,  that 
one  may  become  insusceptible.    They  who  are  day  after 
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day  engaged  in  dissections  or  in  post-mortem  examinations, 
usuaUy  acquire  a  complete  immunity  from  the  worse 
influences  of  the  virus.  They  may  suffer  local  troubles 
from  it,  and  some  among  them  may  get  that  curious 
warty  affection  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  fingers  which 
Dr.  Wilks  described  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports ;  or 
they  may  lose  health  through  the  influence  of  bad  air  or 
over-work ;  but  they  do  not  suffer  with  any  infection  of 

the  lymph  or  blood. 

Such  an  immunity  as  this  I  enjoyed  when  I  was 
demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  made  almost  daily 
post-mortem  examinations.  It  mattered  not  what  was 
the  disease  of  which  the  examined  body  died,  or  what  was 
the  state  of  my  skin,  sound,  or  cracked,  or  wounded  : 
nothing  hurt  me  ;  and  this  immunity  lasted  many  years. 

A  similar  immunity  in  the  case  of  many  fevers  is 
possessed  by  those  who  have  passed  through  one  attack 
It  is  as  you  know,  very  rare  to  have  a  second  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  or  of  typhus  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  rai'e 
to  have  a  second  indurated  chancre,  or  a  second  complete 
series  of  secondary  symptoms.    In  these  cases  we  believe 
that  the  first  attack  alters  the  blood  or  tissues  m  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  same 
morbid  changes  as  they  were,  even  though  m  all  other 
respects  they  appear  unaltered.    But  I  think  it  is  not  iii 
this  way  that  the  immunity  fiw  the  infections  of  dead 
bodies  is  obtained;  for  though  few  demonstrators  or 
others  constantly  engaged  in  morbid  anatomy  escape  quite 
unscathed,  yet  some  do  so ;  and  these  may  be  enough  to 
prove  that  the  immunity  is  acqmred  by  what  we  may  call 

1  SrdSer:  Vol.  viii,  p.  263. 
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custom.  Just  as  a  man,  beginning  with  small  quantities 
of  strong  drink,  and  gradually  increasing  them,  may  never 
get  drunk,  even  though  he  may  at  last  drink  hugely  too 
much  ;  or  as  a  Styrian  (if  the  stories  be  true)  may  take 
arsenic  till  he  can  hardly  be  poisoned  with  it ;  so  may 
any  one  by  custom  become  insusceptible  of  the  evil  effects 
of  the  corpse-poisons.  It  may  be  that  his  blood  and 
tissues  become  less  alterable  by  ahen  matters,  or  that  the 
living  parts  acquire  more  power  of  assimilating  or  of  ex- 
creting the  dead  materials  that  are  introduced  among 
them  :  how  it  comes  to  pass  we  cannot  surely  tell,  but 
the  fact  of  an  acquired  immunity  seems  certain. 

I  wish  some  of  you  would  study  these  immunities 
more  closely  than  any  one  has  yet  done.  They  are  of 
infinite  interest  in  physiology,  for  they  show  a  striking 
contrast  between  dead  and  living  things.  Gutta  cavat 
lapidem  is  a,  pattern  of  many  proverbs  that  express  the 
popular  knowledge  that  all  dead  things  yield  to  the  re- 
peated apphcation  of  small  forces ;  yet  living  things  rather 
strengthen  themselves  against  such  forces.  Not  that  this 
or  any  other  contrast  between  dead  and  living  things  is 
absolute  or  constant ;  yet  this,  like  all  the  rest,  is  worth 
most  careful  study.  And  of  still  more  interest  in  pa- 
thology are  these  acquired  immunities  ;  for  as  yet  we 
know  scarcely  more  than  the  bare  fact.  Some  immunities 
are  local — such  as  that  of  which  anyone  will  tell  you  who 
has  had  a  long  succession  of  blisters  on  the  same  place. 
He  finds  that  at  last  he  can  be  blistered  there  no  more  ; 
yet  you  may  blister  him  on  some  other  part.  And  such, 
I  suspect,  is  the  immunity  fi^om  the  virus  of  soft  chancre 
which  may  be  obtained  through  frequent  inoculations  ; 
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but  of  this  I  have  had  no  experimental  l^nowledge.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  have  had  personal  knowledge  of 
acquired  immunity  of  another  kind  of  inserted  poisons — 
that,  namely,  of  fleas,  bugs,  and  the  hke  pests  of  vacation- 
hfe.  Let  me  commend  this  subject  of  study  to  any  of 
you  who  are  not  unwilling  to  be  martyrs  to  science.  I 
think  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found  in  some  continental 
tours,  that  for  the  first  night  you  may  be  driven  half  wild 
by  the  vermin  of  the  bed  or  of  the  air,  but  that  after  a 
time  you  care  less  for  them,  and  that  at  last  you  become 
indifferent  to  them ;  not  because  they  leave  you  alone, 
but  because  their  virus  no  longer  irritates  the  blood  or 
the  textures  that  at  first  fiercely  resented  it. 

This  instance  may  seem  a  trivial  one  ;  yet  I  beheve 
that  in  it  you  may  find  illustrations  of  much  more  serious 
things,  even  of  that  doctrine  of  syphihsation  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much. 

But  now  observe  :  this  immunity,  it  seems,  may  be 
gradually  lost,  just  as  that  after  vaccination  may  be  ;  the 
influence,  as  the  expression  is,  gradually  wears-out.  My 
case  is  evidence  of  this.  Years  ago  no  virus  of  a  dead 
body  could  hurt  me  ;  but  then  came  a  time  in  which  I 
made  few  or  no  examinations  after  death.  I  stood  by 
and  watched  others  making  them ;  and  I  became  again 
susceptible  to  poisons  that  were  once  innocuous.  My 
blood  and  textures  regained  the  state  they  had  before 
ever  virus  was  introduced  into  them,  and  I  became  again 
more  poisonable. 

Think  how  curious  a  fact  this,  which  is  only  one  of  a 
large  class,  is.  Being  more  susceptible  of  morbid  influ- 
ences, one  seems  less  healthy ;  but,  in  truth,  one  has 
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become  more  healthy.  Just  as  after  vaccination,  or  after 
scarlet  fever,  one's  blood  or  textures,  or  both,  being  so 
altered  that  the  same  poison  will  no  longer  act  on  them, 
seem  the  better  for  the  change ;  yet  they  are  morbidly 
altered.^  And  then,  for  years  afterwards,  by  the  exact 
assimilation  of  the  nutritive  process,  they  are  maintained 
in  the  same  morbid  state  ;  like  a  scar  which,  useful  as  it 
is,  is  yet  a  morbid  structure.  And  as  a  scar,  if  not  too 
deep,  gradually  wears  out — that  is,  gradually  reverts  to 
the  healthy  skin-structure, — so  is  it  with  the  blood  and 
textures  of  the  once  infected  person.  Eecovering  their 
natm^al  condition,  they  become  again  susceptible  of 
infection;  becoming  again  healthy,  they  become  what 
may  seem  weaker,  and  are  more  liable  to  disease.^ 

Think,  again,  of  the  long  time  during  which  facts  like 
these  prove  that  a  process  of  recovery  from  disease  may 
continue  before  it  is  perfect.  The  years  through  which 
a  man  must  pass  before  he  becomes  hable  to  a  second 
attack  of  these  diseases  tell  the  time  that  is  required  for 
his  complete  recovery  from  the  first.    Let  the  fact  teach 

^  Some  opponents  of  vaccination  have  used  tliis  and  a  similar  expression 
in  my  Lectures  on  Pathology  as  if  they  implied  a  mischief  in  vaccination. 
None  but  a  silly  or  dishonest  person  could  so  use  them :  but  with  a  very 
few  strange  exceptions  it  is  only  by  such  persons  as  these  that  vaccination  is 
opposed. 

*  The  circumstances  of  an  illness  which  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  suffered 
many  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  described  in  the  Lancet,  June  24,  1871, 
may  illustrate  this  point.  When  he  was  Pathological  Kegistrar  at  King's 
College  Hospital  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  various  contagious  fevers, 
and,  at  post-mortem  examinations,  to  the  poisonous  fluids  of  dead  bodies,  yet 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  his  post  he  escaped  all  infection  althougli  his 
general  health  brolie-down  from  over  work.  But  on  his  return,  strong  and 
well,  from  a  holiday  in  the  pure  air  of  the  coast,  he  had  so  lost  this  immunity 
that  he  was  immediately  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  in  a  severe  form,  and 
also  with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  mischief  in  the 
axillary  lymph-glands,  following  a  scratch  on  his  finger  at  a  post-mortem 
examination. 
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you  both  patience  and  hope  in  your  treatment  of  the 
consequences  of  disease.  It  makes  me  believe  that  I 
might  now,  with  perfect  safety,  examine  any  dead  body 
whatever. 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  with  commentaries,  what  the 
virus  did  in  me.   The  examination  was  made  on  February 
4,  and  after  it  I  finished  a  long  day's  work,  feeling  un- 
harmed.   On  the  5th,  which  was  a  Sunday,  I  felt,  not 
ill,  but  tired,  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  idly, 
falling  asleep  over  good  books.    On  the  6th  I  lectured, 
in  the  morning,  on  the  morbid  structures  obtained  from 
the  examination,  and  the  theatre  was,  as  usual  on  Mondays 
in  the  winter,  very  cold.    I  was  chilled  and  very  tired ; 
but  a  heavy  day's  work  had  to  be  done,  and  I  did  it.  I 
had  observed  three  or  four  small  pustules  on  my  hands, 
especially  one  on  the  back  of  my  left  hand,  but  they 
caused  no  discomfort,  and  I  had  no  suspicion  of  being 
hurt  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  felt  my  left  axillary 
glands  tender,  and  could  not  press  my  arm  against  my 
side.    At  half-past  eight,  when  I  got  home,  I  was  cold 
and  ill ;  the  mischief  had  begun. 

I  mention  these  things  that  I  may  illustrate,  as  I  have 
often  before  done,  the  influence  of  fatigue  in  developing 
disease,  or  in  at  least  making  one  susceptible  of  it.  I 
can  be  as  sure  as  of  anything  which  has  not  occurred, 
that  if  I  could  have  rested  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
insertion  of  the  virus,  it  would  have  done  me  httle  or  no 
harm.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  is  by  mere  diminution 
of  a  normal  power  of  resisting  changes,  or  (as  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  shown  to  be  more  probable)  by  the  pro- 
duction in  the  fatigued  organs  of  some  material  on  which 
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morbid  poisons  may  multiply  or  flourish ;  but  you  will 
find  in  every  day's  practice  that  fatigue  has  a  larger  share 
in  the  promotion  or  permission  of  disease  than  any  other 
single  casual  condition  you  can  name. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  prepared  for  receiving  injury,  and 
the  injury  was  supplied  in  some  material  of  this  dead 
body.  And  I  repeat  that  this  material  was  probably 
something  special  enough  to  be  called  a  virus  or  poison ; 
for  although  any  decomposing  organic  matter  may  in 
some  persons  give  rise  to  the  worst  forms  of  blood-poison- 
ing, yet  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  would  have  done 
so  in  me.  Not  a  day  had  passed  for  many  months  with- 
out my  hands  being  in  contact  with  pus  and  other 
decaying  or  decomposing  organic  matters ;  yet  none  of 
these  poisoned  me,  though  I  was  often  as  much  fatigued 
as  when  I  fell  ill. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  exactly  all  the  signs  of  illness 
that  I  so  anxiously  watched  ;  but  during  acute  disease 
one  cannot  record,  and  after  recovery  one  cannot  well 
remember,  the  daily  progress  of  a  case.  I  can  only  tell 
the  general  consequences  of  this  poisoning. 

The  first  thing  observed  was  a  few  small  pustules  on 
the  hands,  very  trivial-looking  things,  which  appeared  on 
the  day  after  the  examination,  and  in  the  next  week  or 
ten  days  dried  without  discharging  or  causing  any  local 
trouble.  I  think  they  were  only  local  effects  of  the 
simply  hritant  fluids  of  the  body,  or  of  the  carbolic  acid 
oil,  with  which  I  had  uselessly  though  thoroughly  rubbed 
my  hands  before  beginning  my  part  of  the  examination. 
I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  material  which 
poisoned  me  was  firom  any  of  these  pustules. 
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The  first  sign  of  the  general  poisoning  was  fas  I  have 
said)  the  pain  in  the  axillary  lymph-glands.    No  lymph- 
vessels  could  be  seen  or  felt  up  the  arm  at  any  time ;  the 
absorbed  material  traversed  them,  but  did  not  irritate 
them :  but  the  glands  enlarged,  and  became  painful  to  a 
degree  far  surpassing  the  swelling  or  any  other  sign  of 
inflammation  in  them.    I  do  not  know  whether  this  ex- 
ceeding painfulness  was  due  to  something  in  the  poison, 
or  was  dependent  on  some  pecuharity  in  my  nervous 
system.    I  have  seen  it  in  one  other  case  of  poisoned 
wound,  in  which,  as  in  mine,  it  indicated  no  great  severity 
of  inflammation  in  the  glands.     With  me  it  slowly 
diminished,  but  did  not  quite  cease  till  I  was  nearly  well 
ao-ain,  although  no  considerable  morbid  changes  took 
place  in  the  glands.  They  were  large  and  painful ;  nothmg 
else. 

Next  after  this  afiection  of  the  axillary  lymph- glands 
came  widespread  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue.  But 
before  saying  more  of  this  I  ought  to  tell  what  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  my  case — 
namely,  that  my  axillary  glands  were  akeady  damaged, 
and  may  have  been  less  penetrable  by  fluid  than  they 
should  be.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student,  I  had  an  irritable  large  pustule  on  a  finger,  due, 
I  think,  to  some  irritation  in  dissection,  and  this  was 
slowly  followed  by  suppuration  of  my  left  axillary  glands. 
After  discharging  for  many  weeks,  it  healed  with  a  deep 
scar  and  shrivelling  and  partial  calcification.  Thus 
damaged  they  may  have  too  much  hindered  the  course 
of  the  absorbed  fluid  ;  but  I  doubt  their  doing  so,  for  I 
have  never  been  conscious  of  any  obstruction  in  them ; 
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and  in  other  cases  of  patients  with  healthy  lymph-glands 
the  same  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  as  I  had  occurs. 

This  inflammation,  which  became  evident  four  or  five 
days  after  the  infection,  extended  quickly  from  the  axilla 
up  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  over  and  below  the  clavicle, 
and  down  the  back  nearly  as  far  as  the  ihum.  Observe 
the  range  within  which  the  inflammation  was  limited,  for 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  in  the  range  of  lymphatics 
directly,  or  not  far  from  directly,  connected  with  the 
lymph-glands  first  afiected.  A  frequent  site  for  such 
cellular  inflammation  is  down  the  side  of  the  chest,  or 
over  or  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles.  Thus  it  was  with 
Mr.  Bloxam,  who  was  poisoned  about  a  fortnight  after 
me,  and  in  whom  acute  pleurisy  with  efiiision  occurred 
on  the  same  side.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  cases  do  not 
occur  of  similar  inflammation  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
separated  far  from  the  lymph-glands  corresponding  with 
the  poisoned  part,  unless  it  be  at  a  later  period  of  illness, 
when  pyemia  is  estabhshed.  This  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
distinction  between  these  dissection-poisonings  and 
pyemia ;  their  effects  are  at  first,  however  severe,  com- 
paratively hmited  to  the  part  poisoned,  and  to  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  or  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
nearly  in  relation  with  it.  They  may  lead  to  pygemia, 
but  they  do  this  only  by  secondary  changes,  or,  as  it 
were,  by  some  accident. 

The  range  of  cellular  inflammations  in  these  cases, 
following,  as  they  do,  on  the  afiection  of  the  axillary 
glands,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  due  to  arrest  of 
lymph  in  the  affected  parts,  and  to  its  being  poisoned  by 
reflux  from  the  glands.    Thus  poisoned  it  would  at  once 
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infect  the  cellular  tissue  in  contact  or  close  proximity, 
and  hence  would  be  derived  the  spreading  inflammation, 
much  like  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  with  sloughing  or  dif- 
fuse suppuration. 

In  my  case  the  inflammation,  at  first  widely  diffused, 
gradually  concentrated  its  effects  in  two  places — first  at 
the  back,  nearly  over  the  angle  of  the  sixth  rib,  where 
suppuration  was  evident  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  swelUng,  and,  about  a  week  later, 
under  the  edge  of  the  trapezius,  just  above  the  level  of 
the  clavicle.  Both  these  abscesses  were  freely  opened. 
The  first  was  seated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  and  the  second  under  the  cervical 
fascia.  The  first  suppurated  very  freely;  the  second 
scantily.  Both  healed  soundly  in  five  or  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  opening  them. 

The  position  of  this  second  abscess  deserves  notice,  for 
it  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  old  damage  of  the 
axillary  glands,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.    It  was 
such  an  abscess  as  might  have  pointed  in  the  axilla,  and 
I  always  felt  as  if  it  would  do  so,  for  hardness  and  pain 
could  always  be  detected  there.    But  it  seemed  as  if  the 
axillary  tissues  would  not  yield,  and  therefore  the  abscess 
extended  upwards,  above  the  apex  of  the  axilla,  to  the 
subfascial  tissue  beneath  the  edge  of  the  trapezius.  Both 
these  abscesses  were  opened  early — that  is,  so  soon  as 
fluid  was  clearly  discovered  in  them.    And  I  felt  the 
comfort  and  utihty  of  this  practice  ;  for  though  they  had 
given  me  very  Httle  pain,  and  had  been  soothed  with 
poultices,  yet  they  seemed  to  keep  alive  my  fever,  and 
especially  before  the  pointing  of  the  second  I  had  chills 
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and  exhaustion,  which  were  evidently  remedied  by  its 
being  opened.  In  the  opening  I  enjoyed  the  safety  which 
I  have  often  conferred  on  others  by  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Hilton's  plan.  The  abscess  lay  very  deep,  and  was  very 
small,  under  the  edge  of  the  trapezius,  and  with  integu- 
ments and  cellular  tissue  so  thickened  over  it  that  all  the 
landmarks  for  incisions  were  lost,  and  the  district  was  one 
in  the  depths  of  which  a  knife,  however  skilfully  used, 
might  have  given  me  serious  trouble.  The  director 
penetrated  the  abscess  safely,  and  the  forceps  sufficiently 
dilated  the  opening,  and  I  had  self-evidence  on  which  to 
urge  you  to  use  Mr.  Hilton's  plan  in  all  operations  on 
abscesses  in  dangerous  regions. 

After  the  opening  of  the  abscesses  the  infiltration  of 
the  cellular  tissue  about  them  cleared  up  slowly,  very 
slowly ;  and,  more  than  once,  patches  of  thick  cedema 
appeared  over  the  left  ilium  as  if  suppiu-ation  would  take 
place  there  ;  and  when  erysipelas  came  on  there  was 
much  more  than  usual  cedema  with  it,  as  if  there  were 
still  some  hindrance  to  the  free  movement  of  the  lymph. 

The  general  illness  that  attended  these  suppurations 
was  not  severe.  When  it  was  evident  that  abscess  would 
form — that  is,  a  fortnight  after  infection, — I  was  sent  to 
Norwood,  and,  with  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  of  the  place, 
I  gained  strength,  and  could  eat  and  drink  well,  and 
digest  pretty  well,  and  seemed  floating  into  convalescence. 
But  just  before  the  evident  suppuration  of  the  second 
abscess,  I  had  chills  every  day,  and  after  them  heat ;  and 
with  these  great  loss  of  power  and  general  distress- 
distress  so  keen  that  it  seems  strange  that  I  should  now 
be  unable  to  describe  it,  or  even  clearly  to  remember  it. 
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This  general  illness,  this  constitutional  disturbance, 
was,  I  believe,  the  beginning  of  erj-sipelas.  But  before 
speaking  of  this,  let  me  tell  that  the  pus  from  my  abscess 
appeared  to  have  more  irritant  properties  than  ordinary 
pus.  Por  my  childrens'  nurse,  who  made  and  changed  my 
poultices,  pricked  her  finger  ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
very  acute  inflammation  and  suppuration,  extending  from 
the  puncture  over  all  the  hand  and  forearm.  The 
same  thing  happened,  through  a  similar  accident,  to  Mr. 
Bloxam's  nm^se,  one  who  was  habituated  to  pus  of  all 
ordinary  kinds,  and  had  not  suffered  from  it. 

Of  the  erysipelas  that  affected  me  after  these  abscesses, 
beginning  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  infection,  I 
need  not  say  much ;  for  it  had  no  remarkable  feature, 
unless  it  were  in  the  degree  of  subcutaneous  oedema  which 
predominated  over  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  re- 
mained very  long.  Beginning  near  the  wound  in  the 
neck,  the  erysipelas  spread  slowly  over  the  chest  and 
back,  down  the  left  arm,  and  over  parts  of  the  thighs. 
The  eruption  was  much  more  extensive  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right ;  it  slowly  cleared-up,  and  after  de- 
squamation no  trace  of  it  remained,  unless  it  werein  a  weak- 
ness of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  my  arm ;  for  after 
my  bath,  for  many  weeks  the  affected  part  of  this  arm 
appeared  dusky  and  mottled. 

It  was  during  the  erysipelas  that  my  general  health 
suffered  most ;  but  my  recollection  is  not  clear  about  any- 
thing but  the  feelings  of  intolerable  restlessness,  which 
nothing  but  wine  or  morphia  would  tranquHise,  and  of 
the  interest  with  which  for  many  days  I  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  my  own  case,  fancying  myself  an  intelligent 
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observer.  At  last,  after  the  erysipelas  had  been -extending 
for  about  ten  days,  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  six  weeks 
from  the  infection,  there  came  what  seemed  to  me  like  a 
crisis.  During  the  night  in  which  my  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture were  at  their  highest  I  had  a  profuse  sweating  and  a 
profuse  flow  of  urine,  such  as  I  never  had  in  my  life 
before ;  and  next  day  my  pulse  and  temperature  had 
come  down  to  what  might  be  deemed  safety-points,  and  I 
was  conscious  of  returning  health. 

In  the  treatment  that  I  received  during  the  erysipelas, 
I  am  sure  that  quinine  was  very  useful.   I  generally  took 
three  or  four  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  three  times  a 
day,  and  it  always  (I  think)  lowered  my  pulse,  and  dimin- 
ished my  restlessness  and  (I  believe)  my  temperature. 
And  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  comfort  that  morphia  gave 
me — whether  in  bringing  sleep,  or  in  changing  the  unrest 
that  always  increased  towards  night  into  a  happy  and 
complacent  wakefulness  almost  as  refreshing  as  sleep.  It 
was  well  that  pleasure  unnaturally  obtained  should  have 
a  penalty ;  and  this  was  in  the  dryness  of  mouth,  which 
seemed  due  to  a  total  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
and  which  became  at  last  even  less  tolerable  than  restless- 
ness.   Locally,  collodion,  freely  apphed  as  soon  as  an 
erysipelatous  redness  appeared,  gave  great  comfort.  It 
did  not  hinder  the  spreading  of  the  erysipelas  ;  but  it 
reheved  the  itching  and  heat  of  the  eruption,  and  it  pre- 
vented the  horrid  itching  of  the  desquamation,  which  was 
intense,  and  was  renewed  for  many  days  on  exposure  to  air, 
at  every  place  to  which  the  collodion  was  not  apphed. 
These  things  were  certainly  beneficial ;  but  I  suppose  that 
those  which  most  helped  me  to  a  safe  passage  through  the 
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and  very  wise  and  gentle  nursing. 

This  erysipelas,  it  may  be  believed,  was  part  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison  of  the  dead  body— an  issue  of  the 
blood-poisoning.     Not  such,  I  think,  was  a  pneumoma 
with  which  I  suffered  twice,  and  which  added  greatly  to 
the  risk  and  length  of  my  illness.    This  was,  probably, 
personal ;  due  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  to  the  poison— due 
rather  to  a  susceptibility  of  my  lungs  to  the  inflammatory 
process.    For  I  had  had  acute  pneumonia  five  times 
darinc.  the  eighteen  years  before  this  illness.    All  these 
attacks   occurred   after   severe   over-work,   with  de- 
ficient food  and  exposure  to  cold  ;  and  the  mamier  in 
which  they  have  cleared-off,  leaving  my  lungs  unimpaired 
in  structure,  has  made  it  nearly  certain  that  they  were 
rheumatic  or  gouty.     But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
pneumonia,  of  which  one  attack  commenced  only  two 
days  after  the  infection,  and  the  other  a  week  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  erysipelas,  must  be  ascribed  to  me 
rather  than  to  the  poison.    They  passed  through  their 
usual  course,  and  left  my  lungs  sound  agam;  but  I  ask 
your  attention  to  them  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  specific  disease  may  be  comphcated  or 
modified  by  the  personal  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  what  one  may  caU  a  specific 
poisoning;  and  one  of  the  first  things  foUowiiig  it  was 
pneumonia.     Associated  as  this 

poison  in  the  lymph-glands,  it  might  have  been  tliou^ 
py.mial,  or  in  some  way  due  to  the  specific  poison  m 
blood    Yet  it  was  only  such  a  pneumonia  as  I  might 
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liaive  had  without  havmg  been  poisoned,  or  such  as  might 
occur  in  me  in  any  feverish  ilhiess  from  whatever  source. 

Keep  such  facts  as  this  in  mind.  They  show  that 
there  is  no  disease  so  specific  but  that  its  signs  may  be 
confused  or  comphcated  with  the  things  that  are  pecuhar 
to  the  patient.  SyphiHs  is  a  specific  disease  as  sharply 
defined  as  any,  but  its  course  and  appearance  in  a  scrofu- 
lous man  and  in  a  gouty  one  are  very  different.  Vaccina- 
tion produces  a  well-marked  specific  disease ;  but  in  one 
patient  it  maybe  followed  by  inflammation  of  lymphatics, 
in  another  by  eczema,  in  others  by  various  other  troubles  : 
but  all  these  are  due  in  only  a  minor  degree  to  the  vacci- 
nation ;  they  come  out  from  the  personal  constitutions  of. 
the  several  patients  which  are  disturbed  by  the  vaccina- 
tion, as  they  might  have  been  by  anything  else  producing 
some  slight  fever. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  doctrinal  pathology. 
It  is  among  the  first  necessities  for  success  in  practice 
that,  in  the  total  phenomena  of  a  disease  observed  in  any 
patient,  you  should  be  able  to  estimate  what  belongs  to 
the  disease  and  what  to  the  man.  A  farmer  may  as  well 
expect  success  if  he  sows  his  fields  without  regard  to  their 
soils  or  to  the  weeds  that  may  '  of  themselves  '  come  up  in 
them,  as  one  of  us  may  expect  it  if  we  treat  diseases  Avith- 
out  exactly  studying  the  constitutions  of  those  in  whom 
they  occur. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  my  three  months'  ill- 
ness, and  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it  suggested  to  me 
But  I  ought  to  say  that  my  case  showed  only  one  of 
many  forms  of  disease  that  may  be  produced  by  tlie 
poisons  of  dead  bodies.   The  suppuration  of  lymph-glands 
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whicli  I  had  many  years  ago,  is  anotlicr.    But  besides 
such  as  these,  you  may  find  cases  of  trivial  local  inflam- 
mation; of  direct  and  simple  erysipelas;  of  spreading, 
suppurating,  or  sloughing  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  hand  and  arm  ;  of  pyaemia ;  and  of  the 
fiercest  septicasmia.    And  it  is  remarkable  that  different 
effects  may  be  produced  by  the  same  poison  acting  on 
different  persons.    Mr.  Erichsen  mentions  a  case  in  which 
six  students  were  infected  by  the  same  body ;  '  two  had 
suppm-ation  of  the  areolar  tissue  under  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  in  the  axilla ;  one  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
maniacal  delirium  ;  a  fourth  had  typhoid  fever ;  and  the 
other  two  were  seriously  though  not  dangerously  mdis- 
posed.'    I  advise  you  to  read-up  the  subject  in  his  '  Ai't 
and  Science  of  Surgery.'  ^    He  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  it ;  and  so  has  Billroth  in  his  and  v.  Pitha's 
*  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie.'  ^ 

Sir  William  Lawrence  used  to  say  that  he  had  not 
known  any  one  recover  on  whose  case  more  than  seven  had 
consulted.  Our  art  has  improved.  I  had  the  happmess  of 
beincr  attended  by  ten  :  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Dr.  Burrows, 
Sh:  William  Jenner,  Dr.  Gull,  Dr.  Andrew,  Dr.  Gee,  IMi'. 
Caesar  Hawkins,  m^  Savory,  Ml^  Thomas  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Karkeek.  In  this  multitude  of  counsellors  was  ^safety. 
The  gratitude  I  owe  to  them  is  more  than  I  can  tell- 
more  than  all  the  evidences  of  my  esteem  can  ever  prove. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  151,  Sth  edit.  1869. 

«  Bd.  i.  Abtb.  ii.  Heft.  ii.  p.  79 ;  Erlangeu  18G7. 
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The  ordinary  phenomena  attending  and  following  necrosis 
ure  well-known  and  described  :  the  inflammation  of  all 
the  textures  about  the  dead  bone,  inflammation  attainincr 
an  extreme  intensity,  spreading  far,  leading  to  suppura- 
tion, and  attended  with  fever  as  acute  as  itself.    In  the 
midst  of  local  inflammation,  and  with  general  feverish 
disturbance,  the  exfohation  of  the  dead  bone  begins,  and 
usually  suppuration  continues  till  the  exfohation  is  com- 
plete and  the  dead  piece  is  removed. 
•    But  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  process  of  necrosis, 
the  death  of  the  bone  and  its  exfohation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone,  may  take  place  without  any  of  the 
attendant  phenomena  of  either  inflammation,  or  fever ; 
and  the  cases  in  which  this  happens,  the  cases  of  '  quiet 
necrosis '  as  I  would  call  them,  are  of  great  interest  in 
both  pathology  and  diagnosis. 

My  attention  was  first  fixed  on  these  facts  by  a  case 
which  I  communicated  to  the  Clinical  Society,  and  which 
is  publislied  in  the  Society's  '  Transactions,'  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

Emma  L          aged  19,  a  general  servant,  was  admitted 

into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  my  care,  on  October  12, 
1869.    Slie  was  well  uourislied,  and  muscular,  and,  except  in 

z  2 
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being  ratlier  pale,  looked  healthy.  Her  complaint  was  of  sever& 
pain  in  the  left  knee,  for  which  she  had  been  under  treatment 
for  a  month.  Her  mother  died  of  heart-disease,  her  father  was 
rheumatic,  she  herself  had  been  healthy  till  this  pain  in  the 
knee  set-in. 

The  knee-joint  was  very  slightly  swollen,  with  fluid  in  its 
cavity,  but  not  hot  or  tender.    What  seemed  more  important 
was  that  a  hard  swelling  of  which  the  patient  knew  nothing 
nearly  surrounded  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  This 
swelling  felt  of  nearly  oval  form,  about  six  inches  in  length; 
it  was  in  every  part  very  firm,  and  tense ;  hard  pressure  on  it 
was  very  painful,  especially  at  its  middle  part.    All  the  textures 
of  the  thigh  appeared  quite  healthy ;  no  part  of  it  felt  hotter 
than  another ;  no  veins  or  lymph-glands  were  enlarged.  The 
pulse  was  rather  quick;  but  the  breathing  and  temperature 
appeared  natural ;  there  were  no  signs  of  fever  or  general  dis- 
turbance, and,  but  for  the  pain  of  her  knee,  the  patient  would 
have  thought  herself  well.    She  could  give  no  account  of  the 
swelling  round  the  femur,  except  that  it  might  be  due  to  her 
■  frequently  breaking  thick  pieces  of  wood  across  her  thigh. 

In  the  belief  that  the  swelling  round  the  femur  was  due  to 
periostitis,  the  patient  was  directed  to  remain  always  m  bed, 
to  take  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day, 
and  meat  diet ;  blisters  also  were  to  be  applied  over  the  swelling 
often  enough  to  maintain  a  constant  slight  inflammation  of  the 

'^'It  first  some  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  treat- 
ment; the  swelling  became  rather  less,  and  was  not  so  tender 
on  pressure.  But  the  improvement  was  of  short  dm-ation,  and 
on  December  2,  the  doses  of  iodide  of  potassitun  were  increased  to 
six  grains,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  nine  gi-ains,  three  times  a 
clav  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  pain  and  sweUmg  were 
for  a  few  days  diminished ;  but  no  real  advantage  was  g-ained, 
and  after  being  under  treatment  for  three  months  the  condition 
of  the  affected  parts  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  when  the 
pat  nt  was  admitted.  The  pain  in  the  knee  had  continued 
wth  very  little  change,  but  the  swelling  of  the  joint  had  s«V 
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sided.  The  general  health  also  remained  unaffected  ;  during 
•the  whole  of  the  three  months  she  had  not  a  chill,  or  a  great 
heat  or  thirst  or  loss  of  appetite.  .  .  . 

In  consultation  it  was  decided  that  •  the  periosteum  at  the 
.•seat  of  disease  should  be  cut  through.  For  it  seemed  nearly- 
certain  that  the  case  was  one  of  periostitis  maintained  by  some 
■confined  source  of  irritation — pus,  or  ulcerated  bone,  or  the  like. 
It  might  be  a  low  bony  growth  covered  with  inflamed  perios- 
teum, or  with  an  inflamed  bursa,  or  it  might  be  a  cancerous 
tumour;  but  this  seemed  too  improbable  for  an  objection 
■against  the  proposed  treatment. 

On  January  13,  I  made  an  incision  about  six  inches  long, 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  over  the  principal  and  tenderest 
part  of  the  swelling.    All  the  textures  cut  through  down  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  periosteum  appeared  perfectly  healthy; 
there  was  not  in  any  of  them  the  slightest  sign  of  inflam- 
matory change.     The  periosteum  was,  in  the  portion  divided, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  all  its 
thickness  dense,   tough,   white,   and    moderately  vascular. 
Between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  the  incision  laid  open  a 
flattened  irregular  cavity,  from  which  a  little  blood-coloured 
fluid  escaped,  and  was  followed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  soft 
substance  like  coarse  granulations.    In  tliis  cavity,  which  was 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  diameters,  was  a  thin 
rough  sequestrum,  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  femur,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  walls  of  the  cavity,  of  which  the  outer  was  formed  by  the 
thickened  periosteum,  and  the   inner   by  the  hollowed-out 
surface  of  the  femur,  felt  smooth  and  velvety  as  if  covered  with 
^Tanulations  Like  those  of  ordinary  cavities  containing  sequestra.' 

The  sequestrum  appeared  to  be  derived,  not  from  the 
outermost  layers  of  the  femur,  but  from  layers  just  within 
them. 

In  another  case  a  boy,  13  years  old  was  under  my  care  in 

^  The  condition  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  cavity  with  '  subcutaneous 
^ri'anulations  in  a  case  of  ununited  fracture.  '  Lectures  on  Sm-gical  Patho- 
logy yrd  Ed.  p.  155.  .  , 
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St.  Bartholomew's,  Avith  a  large  ovoid  swelling  round  the 
tipper  part  of  the  left  humerus,  which  had  slowly  and  painfully 
increased  for  about  a  year.  It  was  thought  most  likely  to  be  a 
firm  medullary  cancerous  growth,  but  the  doubts  were  enough 
to  justify  an  exploratory  incision.  This  was  made  through 
perfectly  healthy  textures  till  the  periosteum  was  reached, 
which  was  greatly  thickened,  and  covered  some  cavities  con- 
taining thickened  and  half-dried  pus,  and  several  small 
sequestra  from  the  wall  of  the  humerus. 

The  condition  found  in  these  two  cases  is  illustrated 
on  a  large  scale  by  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the 
hospital.-*- 

In  the  right  femui-  and  the  left  tibia  of  the  same  person, 
large  portions  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  walls  of  the  shafts  are 
completely  separated  after  necrosis ;  but,  in  the  thickened  outer 
layers  surrounding  the  sequestra,  there  are  no  openings  for  the 
discharge  of  pus.  '  Under  these  circumstances,'  as  JMi-.  Stanley 
observes,^  '  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  abscess  and  fistulous 
passages  would  form  in  the  soft  parts  adjacent  to  the  bones.' 

A  similar  and  very  remarkable  instance  of  necrosis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  witliout  suppuration  occm-red  in 
the  hospital  last  year,  under  the  care  of  jNIr.  Baker,  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  soon  pubhshed  by  him. 

All  these  cases  are  sufficient  to  pi^ove  that,  however 
rarely,  the  whole  of  the  customary  processes  of  necrosis, 
short  of  the  extrusion  of  the  dead  bone,  may  be  accom- 
plished quietly  without  evidences  of  inflammation.  By  a 
similar  process  we  may  explain  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  loose  bodies  in  joints.  Of  these  bodies  there  are  two 
chief  kinds.  Some  are  abnormal  out-growths  of  cartilages, 

1  'Museum  Cat.'  vol.  i.,  Sutseries  A, No  118, 110. 

2  '  Diseases  of  the  Bones,'  1849,  p.  79. 
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formed  in  clironic  rliciimatic  arthritis,  or  in  tlie  dendritic 
growths  of  synovial  fringes,  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally 
detached.  Others  are  portions  of  the  proper  articular 
cai'tilage,  with  or  without  some  subjacent  bone,  which 
have  suffered  a  '  quiet  necrosis,'  and  been  exfoliated  into 
the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Mr.  Teale  ^  described  this  process  of  necrosis  of  carti- 
lage. Being  ignorant  of  his  paper  I  published  a  similar 
account  of  the  process  in  the  '  Hospital  Eeports,'  adding 
to  Mr.  Teale's  account  only  the  fact  that  the  microscopic 
structure  of  these  loose  bodies  is  identical  Avith  that  of 
articular  cartilasje.^ 

I  am  unable  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  a 
process  of  necrosis  thus  widely  dissimilar  from  that  which 
is  usual  takes  place.  I  suspect  that  the  death  of  the  piece 
of  bone  or  cartilage  is  always  due  to  violence,  that  the 
piece  is  killed,  as  a  tooth  may  be,  by  a  blow,  and  that  as 
a  tooth  thus  killed  may  be  ejected  or  exfoliated  quietly, 
Avithout  cliange  of  structure  or  any  signs  of  destructive 
inflammation  about  it,  so  may  the  piece  of  bone  or  car- 
tilage. But  the  facts  yet  known  are  too  few  to  be  sure  oh 
this  point ;  and  so,  in  the  question  of  diagnosis,  there  are 
no  distinctive  signs  of  a  quiet  necrosis,  but  the  chance  of 
its  existing  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  obscure  cases  of 
swelling  on  a  bone. 

1  '  Med.  Ohir.  Trans;.'  vol.  xxxix,  p.  31. 
Vol.  Ti. 

'  Some  illustrative  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hospital  (Ser.  ii. 
84,  and  Ser.  xxxv.  55)  and  are  described  by  the  Editor  in  the  'Keports' 
1868. 
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SENILE  SCROFULA. 

It  is,  I  think,  too  often  taken  for  granted  tliat  scrofula  is 
almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  earher  part  of  life.^ 
Doubtless,  young  persons  are  much  more  often  the  sub- 
jects of  scrofula,  than  are  those  of  later  years;  but  the 
old,  i.e.  people  over  60,  are,  I  believe,  more  often  scro- 
fidons  than  those  between  30  and  50,  and  certainly  are 
more  often  so  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

The  evidences  of  scrofula  in  the  old  are  not  only  in 
certain  diseases  of  internal  organs  to  which  a  scrofulous 
origin  may  be  probably  assigned,  but  in  the  diseases  of 
lymph-glands,  bones,  joints,^  the  spine,  the  testicles,  and 
other  structures  which  appear  to  be  the  '  seats  of  election ' 
of  scrofula  in  the  young.  There  is  not  one  of  these  struc- 
tures in  which  I  have  not  seen,  within  the  last  few  years, 
instances  of  scrofulous  disease  in  people  more  than  GO 
years  old.  The  cases  appear  equally  frequent  in  private 
and  in  hospital-practice,  and  no  period  of  hfe  is  too  far 
advanced  for  them  ;  some  of  the  most  marked  have  been 
in  patients  above  75  :  one  of  them  was  in  a  patient  91  years 
old. 

1  The  same  error  is  in  many  minds  respecting  phthisis,  even  though 
many  clear  accounts  of  phthisis  iu  the  aged  have  been  written. 
Note  XVI. 
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The  characters  of  scrofula  in  tlie  old  are,  essentially, 
the  same  as  in  the  young.  I  cannot,  indeed,  describe  any 
striking  peculiarities  of  form  or  features  by  which  the 
scrofulous  old  persons  may  be  recognised ;  but  they  are 
generally  of  weakly  health,  ready  for  disease,  susceptible 
of  it  under  comparatively  shght  provocation.  They  tell 
of  weakly  relatives,  or  of  consumption  in  their  families ; 
or  of  their  having  been  subject  to  marked  scrofulous 
aflfections  in  early  life,  and  of  having  survived  a  time 
of  great  delicacy  of  health.,  and  then  passed  into  a  com- 
paratively healthy  middle  age. 

In  its  local  features,  also,  senile  scrofula  agrees  witli 
that  of  early  life,  or  differs  only  in  its  yet  greater  slow- 
ness and  the  more  thorough  degeneracy  of  the  affected 
parts.  The  same  slow  softening  of  textures  ensues  ;  the 
3ame  slow  ulceration  and  slower  healing,  with  pus  con- 
taining granule-masses  and  granules  rather  than  well- 
formed  pus-cells. 

•  But  notwithstanding  its  likeness  to  so  well-known  a 
disease  as  the  scrofula  of  young  persons,  the  senile  scrofula 
is  sometimes  difficult  of  diagnosis.  In  superficial  parts, 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  difficulty  is  usually 
between  scrofulous  affections  and  gouty.  Between  these, 
I  beheve  that  the  diagnosis  must  be  ensm^ed  bv  observing 
the  co-existmg  constitutional  characters,  or  other  marks 
of  disease.  But  this  is  often  difficult :  for  gout  and 
scrofula  are  often,  by  inheritance,  so  intermixed  that  the 
resulting  condition  can  hardly  be  analysed. 

In  deeper-seated  parts,  as  the  lymph-glands,  bones, 
iind  joints,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  more  frequently 
between  scrofula  and  cancer.   In  the  young  this  difficulty 
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seldom  occurs  :  for  in  them  cancer  is  comparatively  rare 
in  tlie  parts  in  whicli  scrofula  is  frequent.    In  the  old, 
the  lymph-glands  and  the  bones  are  as  frequently  the 
seats  of  scrofula  as  of  primary  cancer.    In  the  old,  there- 
fore, the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  between  these  two  diseases 
may  be  greater  and  more  frequent  than  in  the  young  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  difficulty  is  commonly  due,  in  some 
measure,  to  our  expectmg  to  find  cancer  rather  than 
scrofula  in  old  persons.    The  regularly  increasing  fre- 
quency of  cancer  as  age  advances,  i.e.  its  increasing  fre- 
quency in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  hving  at 
each  advancing  age,  is  well  known  :  and  this  knowledge 
gives  some  prejudice  in  favour  of  beheving  that  a  sweUing 
hi  an  old  person  is  very  hkely  to  be  cancerous.  Scrofula, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  presumed  to  be  very  unlikely. 
I  beheve  that  if  it  were  generally  admitted  to  be  not  very 
milikely,  the  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  making  out  its 
existence  woidd  nearly  cease. 

Some  general  rules  for  the  diagnosis,  however,  may 

be  kept  in  mind. 

In  the  cases  of  doubtful  diseases  of  the  bones  or  of 
doubtful  swellings  not  glandidar,  the  scrofulous  affections 
are  generally  inflamed,  however  lowly  ;  the  cancerous  are 
not  so.  Tenderness  and  heat  are  indications  of  scrofula 
rather  than  of  cancer,  and  are  rarely  absent  at  and  about 
a  scrofulous  bone  at  whatever  time  of  hfe ;  with  cancer 
they  are  present  only  when  the  diseased  pai't  is  casually 
inflamed. 

Spontaneous  pain— that  is,  pam  independent  of  move- 
ment or  pressure— indicates,  if  severe,  cancer  rather  than 
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scrofula  ;  but  it  is  ii  very  fallacious  sign,  especially  in  thc- 
early  periods  of  eitlier  disease. 

Eedness  over  diseased  bones  tells  of  scrofula  more 
than  of  cancer.  When  present  with  scrofulous  disease  in^ 
the  old  it  is  duskier  and  less  ruddy  than  in  the  young  ~ 
not  only  because  of  the  less  brightness  and  probably 
slower  movement  of  the  old  blood,  but  because  of  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which,  with  its  brown 
pigmental  degeneration,  partially  veils  and  shades  the- 
colom^  of  the  blood  beneath  it. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  scrofulous  and  primary  can- 
cerous lymph-glands  in  the  old,  the  chief  things  indicative 
of  cancer  are  hardness  or  at  least  great  firmness  of  sub- 
stance, close-clustering,  deep-seated  attachments,  pain,  and 
quick  increase.  The  opposites  of  these  conditions,  especially 
when  tenderness  and  external  redness  are  added  to  them,, 
commonly  signify  scrofula.  In  the  cervical  lymph-glands, 
which,  in  old  persons,  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  both 
scrofida  and  cancer,  the  lower  glands  are  most  frequently 
scrofulous,  the  upper  ones  cancerous  ;  the  soft  primary 
cancerous  disease  is  very  rare  in  the  old,  and  not  so  rare 
m  the  young ;  the  soft  scrofulous  disease  or  simple  hyper- 
trophy which  is  frequent  in  the  young  is  very  rare  in  the 
old ;  the  cancerous  disease  in  the  old  is  often  secondary 
to  some  comparatively  trivial  primary  disease  ;  the  scro- 
fulous is  very  rarely  so. 

Eespecting  the  treatment  of  senile  scrofula  little  need 
be  said.  I  believe  that  whatever  is  useful  for  scrofula  in 
the  young  is,  not  indeed  useless,  but  less  useful  in  the  old. 
As  age  advances,  all  medicines  that  act  by  increasing  the- 
activity  of  organic  processes  become,  as  it  seems,  less. 
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potent :  and  so  iron  and  cod-liver-oil  and  iodine  have 
•comparatively  little  influence.  Even  high  mountain-air 
and  sea-air  become,  as  age  advances,  less  invigorating, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  the  old  age  is  attended  witli 
infirmities  that  hinder  active  exercise. 
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The  boy  lately  operated-oii  for  stone  had  scarlatina ;  at 
least,  an  eruption  exactly  like  that  of  scarlatina  appeared 
over  nearly  the  whole  surface  on  the  day  after  operation 
with  general  febrile  distiu'bance.  Two  days  later  it 
began  to  fiide,  and  m  a  few  days  had  disappeared,  and 
left  huu  in  about  the  same  state  that  we  may  suppose  he 
would  have  been  in  if  no  such  illness  had  occurred ;  all 
went  on  w^ell  for  a  month,  the  wound  was  nearly  healed, 
and  he  was  deemed  convalescent,  when  jDerhaps  m  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  cold,  he  had  severe  pain  m 
passmg  urine,  and  evacuated  with  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  fi'om  the  kidneys,  and  tenacious  mucus. 
Two  days  after  this  he  had  sore-throat,  then  an  eruption 
like  scarlet  fever  agaui  appeared  :  it  continued  for  three- 
days,  and  was  succeeded  by  desquamation.  The  urme  in 
about  ten  days  had  graduaUy  regained  its  natural  condi- 
tion, and  he  again  seemed  well.  But  now  Avhooping- 
cough  set  in,  and  agam  retarded,  though  it  did  not  finally 
prevent,  recovery. 

If  I  had  never  seen  a  case  similar  to  this  I  should 
have  hesitated  to  caU  it  scarlatina ;  for  the  symptoms  of ' 
the  first  attack  were  vciy  incomplete,  and  tliosc  of  the 
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second  were  unusual  and  disorderly.  But  I  believe  the 
case  was  really  one  of  scarlatina  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  occmred  :  and  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
with  other  similar  cases  in  illustration  of  some  interesting 
general  principles. 

About  this  time  last  year,  when  scarlatma  was  very 
prevalent,  I  saw  six  cases  after  operations  in  private 
]Dractice,  I  have  notes  of  fom^  more  that  occurred  either 
before  or  since,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  more.  By 
■some,  these  cases  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  only 
casual  comcidences  of  scarlatma  with  surgical  diseases ; 
but  if  they  were  so,  we  ought  to  find  a  proportionate 
number  of  cases  among  surgical  cases  not  operated-on. 
But  this  does  not  happen.    In  private  practice  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  scarlet  fever  supervene  in  any 
surgical  cases,  except  those  m  which  operations  had  been 
performed  ;  and  in  Hospital-practice,  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  much  more  frequent  among  all  the  other  patients  taken 
together  than  it  is  in  those  who  have  been  operated-on. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  there  is  something  m  the 
consequences  of  surgical  operations  which  makes  the 
patients  pecuharly  susceptible  of  the  mfluence  of  the 
■scarlatma-poison.    And,  together  with  this  susceptibihty, 
we  may  observe  that  the  disease  undergoes  in  them 
certain  modifications,  especially  in  the  period  of  incubation, 
which  is  much  shortened.    In  all  the  ten  cases  that  I 
have  noted,  the  eruption  appeared  withm  a  week  after  the 
operation,  and  in  eight  of  them  within  three  days  after  it, 
namely  ui  two  cases  on  the  first,  in  three  in  the  second, 
and  hi  three  on  the  thu'd  day.^    Other  deviations  from 
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the  t}^ical  course  of  sccarlatiiia  were  that,  in  some  of  tlic 
cases,  the  eruption  came-out  over  the  whole  surface  at 
once,  and  on  tlie  limbs  more  fully  than  on  the  face  and 
chest ;  in  some  there  was  no  sore-throat ;  in  others  wo 
desquamation. 

The  cases  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine  the 
import  of  these  various  deviations  from  the  type  of 
scarlatina,  but  that  in  which  all  of  them,  whether  complete 
or  incomplete  in  other  characters,  agreed,  namely,  the 
very  early  period  after  the  operation  at  which  the  rash 
appeared  deserves  particular  notice.  It  adds  to  the 
evidence  that  the  appearance  of  scarlatina  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  earlj^  consequences  of  operations.  If 
it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
eruption  should  appear  early,  rather  than  late,  after  the 
operation;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  ahvays  appears 
early,  always  within  the  first  week. 

Two  explanations  may  be  offered  of  this  fact.  Either 
the  condition  induced  in  a  patient  by  a  surgical  operation 
is  one  that  gives  a  peculiar  liabihty  to  the  reception  of  an. 
epidemic  or  contagious  morbid  poison,  and  any  one  of 
these,  bemg  imbibed  immediately  after  the  operation, 
produces  its  specific  effect  in  much  less  than  the  usual 
period  of  incubation :  or  else  those  who  suffer  witli 
scarlatuia  within  a  few  days  after  operations  had  previously 
imbibed  the  poison,  but  would  not  have  manifested  its 
effects  so  soon,  if  at  all,  unless  their  health  had  been  ex- 
hausted or  disturbed.  The  second  of  these  explanations 
appears  rather  the  more  probable  ;  for  it  is  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  observed  when  many  persons  ha\-e 
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been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  fever  and  some  have 
been  afterwards  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  otherwise.  Tlieso 
have  liad  fever ;  wliile  those  who  rested  after  exposure 

have  escaped  it. 

But,  whatever  exphniation  maybe  given,  the.  fact  of 
the  pecuhar  habihty  to  scarlatma  after  operations  seems 
certain,  and  may  be  hnportant  in  relation  both  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  and  to  the  risks  of  surgery. 

In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  was  fatal ;  m 
another  it  was  followed  by  fatal  pyemia  :  and  I  think^  it 
not  improbable  that,  in  some  cases,  deaths  occmiing  with 
obscure  symptoms,  within  two  or  three  days  after  opera- 
tions, have  been  due  to  the  scarlet  fever-poison  hindered 
in  'Some  way  from  its  usual  progTCSs.  ^ 
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NOTES  FOB  TEE  STUDY 

OP  SOME 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 


I  OFTEN  wished  to  give  some  clinical  lectures  on  constitutional 
diseases,  especially  on  those  which  are  inherited,  and  through 
inheritance  subject  to  many  and  wide  variations  from  what  are 
regarded  as  their  typical  forms.  These  notes  are  the  collected 
fragments  and  failures  of  many  attempts  so  to  express  what  I  be- 
lieve on  parts  of  the  subject  that  it  might  be  possible  for  students 
to  listen  to  me  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  I  convinced  myself  of  my 
inability  to  teach  the  subject  orally  ;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
I  have  written  anything  worth  reading. 

The  study  is  beset  with  much  greater  difficulties  than,  at 
first  thought,  appear.  The  sufficient  materials  for  it  exist  only 
among  patients  whose  health  can  be  observed  through  many 
years,  and  whose  family-histories  can  belearned.  Of  such  patients, 
a  sufficient  number  and  variety  can  be  found  only  in  some' 
large  general  practice  among  the  richer  classes  of  society :  but 
the  few  who  attain  such  a  practice  soon  find  that  its  duties  are 
too  laborious  to  allow  time  for  any  careful  record  of  the  facts 
they  learn.  In  the  incomplete  study  of  the  subject  in  sur- 
gical practice  one  can  gain  only  very  incomplete  knowledge; 
but  smce  what  I  have  gained  may  not  be  all  inaccurate,  or  all 
useless,  I  venture  to  publish  some  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chief  inherited  constitutional 
diseases,  as  of  gout,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  in  what  maybe 
regarded  as  theii'  typical  and  complete  forms,  is  nearly  as 
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good  as  any  yet  attained  in  pathology.    But  it  is  far 
different  with  the  study  of  these  and  other  less  marked 
constitutional  diseases  in  the  more  numerous  instances  in 
which  they  exist  m  less  complete  forais,  or  are  mingled 
and  confused  with  one  another,  or  with  the  effects  of 
injuries  and  accidental  diseases.   In  reference  to  all  these 
the  facts  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  vague  and  undefined, 
so  confused  and  apparently  inconstant,  that  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  useless  to  pursue  them.    But,  more  often, 
I  have  felt  sure  that  there  is  great  value  in  the  study  of 
even  the  least  signs  of  constitutional  disease :  and  that, 
although  we  may  never  attain  to  a  scientific  precision  or 
completeness  of  knowledge  in  the  matter,  we  may,  with 
care,  gain  a  large  quantity  of  information  which  may  help 
to  right  diagnosis  and  right  treatment  of  diseases. 

If  this  seems  doubtful,  consider  the  success  with 
which  a  somewhat  similar  study  is  pursued. 

Each  man's  constitution  is  to  be  studied  in  the  whole 
character  of  his  health,  both  bad  and  good ;  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  character  is  studied  in  relation  to 
any  one's  mental  or  moral  condition.     And  we  may 
observe  a  parallel  between  the  study  of  constitutions  in 
men's  health-characters,  and  that  of  thek  minds  in  mental 
or  social  characters.  Each  man's  mental  character  is  derived 
by  inheritance,  through  we  know  not  how  many  genera- 
tions, or  with  what  variations  and  confusions:  and  m 
each' man  this  natural  character  is  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cation, not  only  by  education  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  life,  but  by  that  which  may  be  the  strongest  of  its 
components,  self-will. 

X  suppose  that,  if  we  could  count  the  elements  of 
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which  minds  are  constituted,  they  would  l)o  at  least  as 
numerous  as  those  that  make  up  the  constitutions  of  our 
bodies.  The  minds  derived  from  their  combinations  are  so 
numerous  and  so  various  that  they  do  not  admit  of  any 
precision  of  classes  or  names.     Yet,  a  •  practical  know- 
ledge of  them  may  be  gained  with  singular  exactness. 
There  are  men  who  are,  as  it  is  said,  excellent  judges  of 
character.    With  observation  of  demeanour,  of  expres- 
sion and  of  occasional  conduct,  and  perhaps  some  study 
of  each  man's  history  in  life,  or  of  his  descent  and  family- 
relations,  they  can  ascertain  the  most  important  features 
■of  the  mental  character  of  nearly  every  one  who  comes 
before  them.    They  can  hardly  tell  how  they  do  it ;  they 
cannot  make  a  science  of  their  knowledge  ;  and  yet  for 
practical  life  they  commonly  surpass  those  who  can  write 
excellent  essays  on  the  human  mind.    They  learn  the 
general  character,  or  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
part,  of  each  man's  mind ;  what  chiefly  guides  his  conduct : 
what  in  him  may  be  most  easily  acted  on  ;  and  witli  this 
knowledge  they  make  their  diagnosis  and  guide  their 
practice. 

Similarly,  and  with  more  care  and  labour,  have  we  to 
study  constitutions  in  the  personal  health-characters  of  all 
our  patients  ;  not  only  of  those  whose  unhealthy  consti- 
tutions are  signalised  in  some  typical  form  of  disease,  but 
of  those  who  to  the  unobservant  may  seem  nearly  well,  or 
indefinitely  ill,  or,  at  the  most,  only  locally  unsound. 
And  I  am  sure  of  this  ;  that  as  the  justly  successful 
members  of  our  profession  grow  older,  and  probably 
wiser,  they  more  and  more  guide  themselves  by  the  study 
of  their  patients'  constitutions,  learning  more  of  family- 
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histories,  and  detecting  constitutional  diseases  more  skil- 
fully in  signs  wliich,  to  others,  seem  trivial. 

MEANINGS  OP  NAMES. 

I  say  meanings  rather  than  definitions,  for  when  know- 
ledge is  very  incomplete  we  cannot  exactly  define  all  the 

words  that  we  may  use. 

By  constitutional  diseases  are  generaUy  meant  morbid 
conditions  which  affect  the  whole  method  of  hfe  and 
indicate  themselves  by  distinctive  local  morbid  processes. 

The  inherited  constitutional  diseases,  of  which  almost 
alone  I  propose  to  speak,  are  those  in  which  morbid  con- 
ditions affecting  the  whole  method  of  life  in  parents  are 
reproduced  in  their  offsprings.  In  some  persons  the 
morbid  conditions  are  evident  throughout  hfe  m  charac 
teristic  forms,  complexions,  pecuhar  relations  to  food  or 
to  injuries,  or  in  other  signs,  such  as  are  seen  in  weU- 
niarked  instances  of  scrofulous,  tubercidous  or  rachitic 
persons  In  others,  there  may  be  the  appearances  ot 
complete  health  till  the  morbid  constitutional  condition 
indicates  itself  in  one  or  more  local  diseases,  m  which  it  is 
then  said  to  be  manifested  or  locahsed.  _ 

The  condition  preceding  this  local  mamfestation  ot 
constitutional  disease  is  commonly  called  a  constitutional . 
tendency  or  disposition  to  disease.  Diathesis  and 
dyscrasia  mean  nearly  the  same  :  and  temperament  has,  I 
think,  part  of  the  same  meaning ;  but  this  word  is 
commonly  used  with  epithets  so  strange  that  I  thmk  it 
best  to  avoid  it  altogether.  _ 

By  constitutional  disturbance  or  disorder  is  generally 
omdeiood  a  general  and  pervading  disorder  of  the 
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whole  health  excited  by  some  local  morbid  process,  such 
as  that  in  an  irritated  or  inflamed  wound. 

I  shall  keep  to  the  words  with  these  meanings  with- 
out professing  more  than  that  they  are  convenient. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TENDENCIES   OR  DISPOSITIONS 
TO  DISEASE. 

These  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  unreal  or  accidental 
tilings.  Eather  they  are  progressive  changings,  growings- 
up  towards  complete  and  evident  disease.  Sometimes 
the  progressive  changings  are  not  discernible  ;  sometimes 
they  are  declared  by  some  of  the  lesser  diseases  significant 
of  morbid  constitutions.  And  it  is  this  method  of  pro- 
gressive changing  which  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring :  for  a  parent  may  transmit  to  children  a  tendency 
to  gout,  or  phthisis,  or  any  other  heritable  constitutional 
disease,  long  before  his  or  her  self  has  shown  any  clear 
signs  of  it.  A  parent  may  '  die  and  make  no  sign,'  long 
after  transmitting  to  offspring  such  tendencies,  such 
methods  of  organic  change,  as  in  them;  or  some  of  them, 
will  surely  lead  to  the  development  of  a  disease  which 
the  parent  has  not  displayed. 

It  is  well  to  be  sure  of  the  reahty  of  the  progressive 
changes  by  which  what  we  call  a  constitutional  disposition 
or  tendency  becomes  what  we  call  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  that  the  two  names,  hke  '  boy '  and  '  man,'  mean  the 
same  tiling  in  different  stages.  For  the  method  of  life  in 
each  constitutional  disposition  must  be,  at  any  period, 
characteristic,  though  its  distinctive  characters  may  be 
beyond  our  present  powers  of  discernment.  In  any  two 
childi-en,  for  example,  or  in  any  two  embryos,  one  ti 
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product  of  liealthy  parents  the  other  of  tuberculous 
parents,  however  hke  they  may  appear,  there  must  be 
even  now  dissimilarity.  In  the  same  measure  as  they  are 
now  becoming  constantly  more  unlike  each  other,  in 
becoming  severally  more  like  their  parents,  in  personal 
appearance  and  mental  character,  so  are  they  becoming 
constantly  more  unlike  each  other  in  their  dispositions  or 
tendencies  towards  health  or  disease.  The  future  diffe- 
rence is  not  more  certain  than  the  present,  though  it  will 
be  more  evident.  The  future  is  potentially  in  the  present 
state ;  in  some  material  quahty  not  the  less  sure  because 
not  yet  sensible.  I  say  '  not  yet,'  in  the  full  expectation 
that  minuter  study  will  bring  the  knowledge  of  many 
things  characteristic  of  constitutional  dispositions  which 
we  at  present  overlook  or  cannot  see. 

Moreover,  it  seems  right  to  hold  that  the  differences 
among  persons  of  different  constitutions  pervade  every 
part  and  process  of  their  several  hves.  As  matter  of  fact, 
it  cannot  be  shown  that,  in  every  instance  of  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  even  in  its  complete  form,  and  when  it 
affects  many  parts  at  once,  the  whole  method  of  life  does 
deviate,  in  some  distinctive  manner,  from  what  may  be 
regarde'd  as  the  method  of  an  ideal  perfect  health.  But 
th?s  is  very  probable :  and  in  theory  it  is  weU  to  hold 
that  in  each  constitution  all  things  are  consistent,  and, 
therefore  all  characteristic.  Certainly,  it  seems  at  least 
very  probable  that,  for  example,  in  a  gouty  person 
nothing  is  and  nothing  works  exactly  as  in  a  scrofulous 
person,  or  as  in  a  completely  healthy  one ;  and  that  the 
differences,  which  we  may  hope  that  some  of  om'  succes- 
will  discern,  are  as  chai-acteristic  during  the  time  of  ■ 
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constitutional  disposition  as  during  tlie  complete 
disease. 

Similarly  in  tlie  cases  of  constitutions  wliicli  take  their 
names  from  the  dominant  error  of  one  constituent  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  nervous  or  neurotic,  and  in  the  cold- 
'  blooded  (so-called),  it  seems  most  probable  that  all  the 
other  constituents  are  consistent  with  these,  and,  if  we 
could  discern  them,  would  be  found  different  from  those 
in  other  constitutional  diseases. 

'  It  seems  to  me  better  thus  to  hold  a  large,  even  a 
vague,  theory  of  the  differences  of  constitutional  con- 
ditions, than  to  narrow  our  thoughts  about  them  by 
holding  that,  in  any  case,  all  which  is  constitutional  is  in 
the  blood,  or  the  nervous  system,  or  any  other  structure 
which,  in  substance  or  in  influence,  pervades  a  man. 
Doubtless,  the  blood  and  the  nervous  system,  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  lymphatics,  pervading  as  these  do 
nearly  every  part,  have  very  large  shares  in  a  constitu- 
tion, and  defects  and  diseases  in  them  would  so  quickly 
and  so  greatly  influence  the  whole,  that  a  disease  if  it 
could  be  in  any  one  of  them  might,  without  serious  error,, 
be  spoken  of  as  constitutional.  Still,  it  is  not  right  to 
regard  any  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  as  the 
sole  factors  of  a  constitution  :  for,  in  some  cases,  as  much 
might  be  said  of  a  single  organ.  When  some  disturbance 
of  the  action  of  the  hver  or  the  kidney  gives  a  distinctive 
character  to  every  process  in  the  economy,  either  of  these 
organs  might  be  thought  to  determine  the  whole  constitu- 
tion. But  though  the  influence  of  the  blood  or  of  the  hver 
may  be  everywhere,  yet  neither  blood,  nor  liver,  nor  any 
tiling  else  is  everything :  a  constituent  is  not  a  constitu- 
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tion.  A  constitution  should  not  be  thought  of  as  less 
tlian  the  sum  of  all  those  intrinsic  things  from  which  a 
whole  health-character  is  derived. 

VAEIATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES  IN  IIEREDITAEY 

TRANSMISSION. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  embryo-hfe  there  is,  gene- 
rally, a  tendency  to  recovery  from  the  morbid  conditions 
transmitted  from  parents :  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
true  healthy  type  of  structure  and  composition.    Such  a 
tendency  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
of  tendency  to  reversion  from  all  variations  of  specific 
characters :  and  would  be  part  of  that  tendency  to  recovery 
of  health  which  suggested  a  vis  medicatrix  naiurce,  and 
which  we  may  observe  throughout  life,  diminisliing  as 
age  increases,  yet  never  quite  lost.    If  such  a  tendency 
to  recovery  did  not  exist  in  great  force  in  the  embryo, 
we  should  have  to  expect  a  far  more  rapid  destruction 
than  we  see  of  famihes  and  races  by  such  diseases  as 
cancer,  tuberculosis  and  scrofula.    Believing  in  its  exist- 
ence we  might  expect  what,  on  the  whole,  we  generally 
see  ;  namely,  that  in  transmission  an  inheritable  disease 
loses  in  force,  many  children  escaping  altogether,  and 
many  displaying  the  disease  in  its  less  severe  and  less 
typical  forms.    The  tendency  to  recovery  is,  we  may  be- 
lieve, the  greater  when  one  of  the  parents  of  the  embryo  is 
healthy,  so  that  the  constitutional  disease  of  the  other  may 
be,  in  a  manner,  diluted.    Through  such  dilutions  and 
such  tendencies  towards  recovery  of  health  in  embryo- 
life,  and  in  a  less  degree  after  birth,  we  may  believe  that 
many  of  the  lesser  constitutional  diseases  are  derived; 
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but  of  the  rate  of  diminution  in  transmission,  and  of  tlie 
possible  changes  of  form  associated  with  changes  of 
intensity  or  quantity  of  disease,  we  know  very  httle,  if 
anything.  And  very  little  we  know  of  the  results  of  the 
transmission  of  more  than  one  constitutional  disease  to 
the  same  offspring.  But  we  can  often  see  plainly  that 
the  forms  in  which  different  persons  display  a  constitu- 
tional disease  appear  very  different  from  those  seen  in 
then'  parents.  Thus,  in  a  family  of  which  one  or  both 
parents  had  typical  gout  or  tuberculosis  or  scrofula,  there 
may  appear  any  number  of  the  lesser  forms  of  those 
diseases,  or  of  the  forms  deviating  fiu-thest  from  the  type. 
And  yet  a  certain  general  similarity  may  appear  in  all  the 
local  manifestations  of  each  constitutional  disease  thus 
variously  transmitted.  They  may  be  unlike  in  structural 
appearance  while  affecting  different  structures  ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  hke  in  their  time-work,  or  in  the  production 
of  some  characteristic  morbid  product,  or  in  the  influence 
which  medicines  or  diets  exercise  on  them.  These  thino-s 
may  prove  the  same  constitutional  origin  in  apparently 
very  different  local  diseases. 

It  may  be  observed,  for  a  safe  rule  in  patliology,  that, 
when  any  heritable  disease  appears  in  different  organs  or 
textures  in  different  members  of  the  same  family,  it  is 
probably  constitutional.  The  rule  is  illustrated  in  most 
gouty,  scrofulous,  and  syphihtic  families,  £ind  is  available 
in  evidence  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  cancer  :  for 
cancer,  when  it  happens  in  many  members  of  a  family,  is 
not  tied,  as  each  other  morbid  growth  is,  to  one  part  or 
texture.^ 

1  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology  Ed.  .3.  p.  794-5.  Traus.  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  Vol.  xxv.  p.  319. 
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EVOLUTION  OP  DISEASES. 

The  study  of  tlie  variation  of  constitutional  diseases  in 
hereditary  transmission  may  lead  to  knowledge  on  a 
subject  of  singular  interest, — tlie  evolution  of  diseases. 
We  are  ready  to  speak  as  if  we  believed  that  the  heritable 
diseases  in  our  pathology  were  always  such  as  they  are 
now.    But  there  is  no  sufficient  liistoric  evidence  for  this 
behef,  and  the  general  rule  of  variation  of  forms  in  here- 
ditary transmission  makes  it  improbable.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  historic  evidence  would  support  the  behef  that  in 
some  instances,  even  within  the  life  of  historj^i  diseases 
have  been  greatly  modified  in  hereditary  transmission ;  ^ 
that  some  which  were  once  prevalent  and  Avell-marked 
can  now  scarcely  be  recognised,  while  others,  if  they 
existed  at  all  in  times  far  off,  existed  in  some  form  very 
unhke  what  we  now  see.    But,  even  if  I  had  skiU  for 
reading  history,  I  should  suspect  that  no  ancient  records 
would  be  sutficiently  minute  to  justify  om'  founding  on 
them  any  useful  pathological  belief.    I  think  that  the 
best  chance  of  finding  truth  concerning  the  evolution  of 
diseases  is  in  endeavouring  to  discern  the  relations  between 
the  varieties  of  form  in  which  the  same  or  allied  diseases 
appear  in  difierent  members  of  a  family,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  successive  generations. 


1  «■ 


'  History  was  born  on  that  night  when  IMoses  led  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Goshen.'— Bimsen's  '  God  in  History.' 

3  For  instance,  I  should  have  believed  that  leprosy,  which  was  once 
common  in  England,  is  now  fading-out  in  the  various  forms  of  kelo.d 
scleriasis,  and  other  allied  sldn-disenses,  if  it  were  not  that  Dr.  F«gge,  who 
Las  studied  the  subject  with  an  admirable  care,  is  against  this  belief.- 
' Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1868,  p.  32o. 
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The  chance  of  finding  exact  truth  is,  we  may  admit, 
very  small ;  the  smaller  because,  in  any  group  of  cases 
that  we  may  study,  there  will,  probably,  be  some  in 
which  disease  is  become  greater,  deviating  fm^ther  and 
fm-ther  from  the  type  of  health,  and  some  in  which 
it  is  becoming  less  through  the  constant  tendency  to  re- 
covery of  health  and  reversion  to  the  type.  If  this  be  so, 
we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  same  family  examples  of 
both  the  evolution  and  the  involution  of  disease  :  the  one 
a  series  of  forms  receding  from  the  type  of  health,  the 
other  a  series  of  forms  returning  to  the  type,  and  the  two, 
if  not  quite  ahke,  yet  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  Still,  since  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  truth 
somewhere,  we  should  seek  it  with  all  our  might.  ^ 

The  fact  (as  I  think)  that,  in  memlDcrs  of  cancerous 
famihes,  not  only  recurrent  tumours  and  rodent  ulcers 
are  much  more  frequent  than  in  other  families,  but  fatty 
tumours  and  harmless  warts  and  nodular  growths  of  skin, 
may  be  explained  on  a  theory  of  evolution  of  disease. 

Similarly,  we  may  explain  the  frequency  of  the  whole 
group  of  lithic  acid  diseases  in  the  families  of  the  gouty. 
We  may  faudy  doubt  whether  anv  external  condition  or 
any  mode  of  life  could  produce  complete  gout  in  one 
having  no  hereditary  disposition  to  it.  But  we  may  fairly 
believe  that  excesses  of  nitrogenous  food,  with  beer 
or  other  fermenting  drinks,  continued  through  several 

1  The  wonderful  facts  discovered  ty  Brown  Sequard,  and  briefly  related 
m  hi3  paper  '  On  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Efibcts  of  certain  Injuries 
to  the  Nervous  System,'  in  the  '  Lancet,'  January  2,  1875.  are  enou-h  to 
encom-age  enquiries  in  all  directions,  even  in  those  which  seem  least  lilcely 
to  lead  to  truth.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  division  of 
a  gmnea-pig's  sciatic  nerve  could  lead  to  the  production  of  offspring  toeless. 
with  outstanding  eyes,  epileptic. 
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generations,  will  accumulate  the  conditions  of  the  lithic 
acid  diathesis  till  tliey  culminate  in  complete  gout.  And 
we  may  believe  that  different  members  of  any  family  in 
which  this  process  is  going-on,  or  has  been  achieved,  will 
present  as  many  different  examples  of  the  hthicacid  group 
of  diseases. 

Further,  I  will  hazard  a  guess,  if  only  for  illustration 
■of  the  study  of  evolution  of  disease  which  I  want  to  re- 
■commend ;  that  the  evolution  of  cancer  in  many  genera- 
tions may  be  studied  in  the  whole  group  of  hereditary 
morbid  growths.  We  may  begin  with  cases  of  monstrosities 
by  excess,  such  as  those  of  supernumerary  ill-formed  fingers, 
among  which  are  some  that  recur  once  or  more  after  re- 
moval.    These  are  hereditary  and  no  hard  hue  of  dis- 
tinction can  be   drawn  between  them  and  the  fatty, 
glandular,  and  cartilaginous  over-growths,  which  deviate 
from  the  body's  type  in  shape,  yet  are  not  defined  in 
outhne,  as  are  tumom^s,  and  .are  not  unlimited  in  growth. 
These,  again,  cannot  be  separated  by  more  than  arbitrary 
verbal  definitions  from  the  tumours  composed  of  similar 
structures  which  are,  indeed,  separate  and  circumscribed 
growing  overgrowths,  but  are  very  rarely  found  hnbedded 
hi  structures  unhke  their  own,  and  very  rarely  recur  after 
excision,  and  very  rarely  multiply  themselves  by  growmg 
into  bloodvessels  or  lymphatics.    The  gradual  differences 
among  these  hereditary  growths  are  not  more  than  are 
common  among  the  well  known  variations  of  specific 
forms  in  domesticated  animals  and  plants.^    And  it  is  no 
abrupt  step  from  these  and  the  like  timiours,  the  '  inno- 

1  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  my  suggestions  respecting  the 
evolution  of  diseases  have  come  through  a  study  of  Dai-wm  s  works. 
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cent  tumours '  of  clinical  surgery,  to  the  recurrent 
tumours,  whicli  are  composed  of  the  same  structures  in 
embryonic  forms  (spindle-cells,  round  cells,  and  the  rest), 
which  recur  after  removal,  and  not  very  rarely  grow  into, 
or  detach  cells  into,  the  blood-vessels  or  the  lymphatics, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  infect  the  blood  and  are  gene- 
rahzed.  From  such  a  disease  as  tliis  we  may  imagine  that 
further  variations  in  many  hereditary  transmissions  would 
bring-out  cancer,  apt  to  grow  in  any  parts,  with  struc- 
tures even  more  elemental  than  the  embryo-structures  of 
the  recurrent  tumours,  always  recurring  after  excision, 
always  infecting  lymph  and  lymphatics  and  through 
them,  or  more  directly,  always  infecting  the  blood. 

But  if  the  evolution  of  cancer  may  be  guessed  at  in  a 
series  of  diseases  such  as  this,  then  we  may  expect  that, 
among  the  recurrent  and  other  tumours  that  we  see  in 
families  in  which  cancer  also  occurs,  some  are  instances 
of  its  involution,  instances  of  forms  of  morbid  growths  in 
process  of  gradual  reversion  to  the  healthy  types  of  shape 
and  structiu'e. 

I  hazard  another  guess  : — that  syphilis,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  there  are  some  vague  hints  in  records  soon 
after  the  '  birth  of  history,'  may  have  begun  anywhere 
or  in  many  places  in  multiplied  and  mingled  uncleanli- 
nesses,  and  that  its  forms  may  have  changed  through 
changes  in  the  susceptibilities  of  those  descended  from  in- 
fected ancestors,  till  we  can  hardly  recognise  in  what 
we  see  the  likeness  of  what  was  long  ago  described. 
And  although  I  am  not  nearly  ready  to  believe,  as  some  do, 
that  all  scrofula  is  derived  from  syphilis  (I  could  as  soon 
beheve  that  all  rheumatism  is  so  derived),  yet  I  cannot 
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doubt  that  some  of  the  diseases  commonly  grouped  with 
scroMa  are  forms  of  syphihs  varied  by  inheritance,  and 
that  these  diseases  are  again  variable  in  eitlier  direction 
towards  greater  disease  or  towards  health. 

These  are  mere  guesses :  but  they  are  good  enough 
for  illustration  of  a  Ijclief  in  the  evolution  of  heritable 
constitutional  diseases  ;  a  belief  whi(;h  will  not  be  proved 
to  be  absurd  by  any  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  my  illus- 
trations.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  beginning  of 
each  of  these  diseases,  whether  in  some  changes  produced 
by  external  conditions,  or  in  some  falsely  called  casual 
malformation,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  forms  in  which 
they  now  appear  have  been  attained  through  a  long 
series  of  changes.  Processes  of  gradual  evolution  tlrrough 
similar  forms  may  be  even  now^  going-on,  and  processes  of 
involution,  or  gradual  return  to  health :  but  I  do  not 
believe  that,  through  any  external  conditions  whatever, 
and  independent  of  inheritance,  any  one  can  become  the 
subject   of  cancer,  gout,  tuberculosis,  or  any  of  the 
diseases  aUied  to  them.    External  conditions  may  hasten 
the  appearance  of  such  diseases,  determine  their  seat,  and 
variously  modify  them  in  the  person  affected,  but  seem  to 
me  utterly  inadequate  to  originate  them. 


EVIDENCE  OF  INIIETIITAXCE. 

When  any  one  says  that  no  instance  of  this  or  that 
disease  has  ever  occurred  in  his  family,  the  statement  is 
scarcely  worth  recording,  even  though  it  be  made  with 
much  more  than  usual  consideration.  Very  few  persons 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  healths  of  their  four  grand- 
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parents,  and  I  never  fonnd  one  who  knew  anything  useful 
about  the  healths  of  his  eight  great  grandparents  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the*  sixteen  of  the  previous  generation. 
Yet,  from  any  of  these,  or  from  other  still  more  remote 
ancestors,  any  disease,  or  any  considerable  feature  of  a 
constitution,  may  be  derived.  Thus  derived  a  disease  may 
appear,  as  true  leprosy  sometimes  does  among  us,  like  a 
novelty,  inexplicable  and  causeless,  or  it  may  be  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  some  external  cause.  We  may 
believe  that  the  probabihties  of  inheriting  a  disease 
decrease  as  the  distance  from  a  progenitor  in  whom  it 
occurred  increases ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  rate  of 
the  decrease,  and  the  probability  of  inheritance  does  not 
fall  to  zero  in  any  such  number  of  generations  as  we  are 
practicahy  concerned  with.  There  is,  therefore,  very 
little  if  any  value  in  any  negative  evidence  against  a 
disease  having  been  inherited. 

I  wish  this  were  not  true,  for  I  am  conscious  that, 
like  Brown  Sequard's  facts  just  cited,  it  leaves  one  too 
free  to  guess  at  the  inheritance  of  diseases  :  but  it  is  true, 
and  we  must  use  cautiously  the  liberty  of  guessing. 

I  may  here  notice  a  common  error  of  expression 
which  would  imply  that  all  quahties  inherited  are  also 
constitutional.  For  instance,  one  hears  people  say  that 
their  inability  to  digest  this  or  that,  or  to  bear  some 
manner  of  life,  or  some  kind  of  air  or  water,  or  to  exercise 
some  manner  of  thinking,  is  constitutional,  because  it  is 
inherited.  It  may  be  so  •  but,  just  as  likely,  it  is  only  an 
inherited  likeness  of  stomach,  or  bowels,  or  lungs,  or 
brain :  for  family  likeness  of  course  involves  a  likeness  of 
internal  organs  just  as  much  as  of  external  ones.    A  man 
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may  have  a  stomacli  like  his  grandfather's  just  as  he 
may  have  a  nose  or  a  mouth  hke  his  grandmother's ;  but 
neither  of  these  would  alone  signify  a  constitutional  inhe- 
ritance. Neither  would  the  inheritance  of  an  admirably 
organised  pulmonary  tissue,  any  more  than  that  of  a 
charming  complexion.  Such  inheritances  are,  indeed, 
important  in  chnical  study  :  but  they  must  be  studied  as 
personal  and  local  pecuharities,  not  as  constitutional. 

MUTATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AND  CON^STITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

It  is  often  said  that  local  diseases  tend  to  become  consti- 
tutional and  constitutional  to  become  local ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  seeming  truth  in  this  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  two  groups. 

But  the  expressions  are  seldom  exactly  true.    It  is 
true  that  few,  if  any,  local  diseases  or  injuries  can  exist 
long  without  producing  some  constitutional  disorder,  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  whole  economy ;  and  in  this  way 
it  is  said  that  the  local  becomes  constitutional.    But  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  local  disease  or 
injmy  produces  a  secondary  constitutional  disease,  a  con- 
sequence rather  than  a  continuance  of  itself.    A  local 
disease  may  be  said  to  become  constitutional  when  its 
materials  pass  into  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics  and  are 
carried  unchanged  to  any  or  aU  parts,  and  in  them  mul- 
tiply or  gTOW.    Thus  a  cartilaginous  growth,  or  any  of 
the  softest  recun-ent  timiours,  may  generalise  itself  and 
become  constitutional ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare 

events  and  accidental. 

On  tlie  other  hand  when   the  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritic  disease  has  appeared,  or,  as  it  is  said, '  settled '  in 
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a  liip-joiut  (for  example)  it  seldom  attacks  any  other 
joint  with  severity  if  at  all :  and  thenceforward  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  were  a  simply  local  disease.    The  local 
morbid  process  alone  may  now  vary,  and  the  constitu- 
tional disease  may  seem  satisfied  or  determined  and  ended 
in  a  single  local  manifestation  ;  as  if  it  had  become  local. 
But  these  cases,  again,  are  comparatively  rare  and  may 
be  fallacious.    The  more  common  course  is  that  a  disease 
loses  little  or  none  of  its  constitutional  character  in  local 
manifestations,  or  loses  it  only  for  a  time,  as  we  may 
suppose  in  the  cases  of  gout  in  which  general  relief  is  felt 
during  or  after  a  local  attack.    And  the  most  common 
course  is  that,  the  constitutional  disease  abiding  or  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  its  local  manifestations  accumulate : 
as  in  gout,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  crippling  one  joint 
after  another,  and  every  year  attacldng  some  old  or  new 
part;  or  as  in  scrofula,  in  which  one  sees  wretched 
children  with  eyes,  ears,  nose,  Hps,  bones,  joints  and  other 
parts  successively  attacked  and  all  continuing  unhealthy 
till  the  children  che,  or  till,  with  increasing  age,  the  in- 
tensent  period  of  the  constitution  may  be  passed, 

THE  LESSER  SIGNS  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

Some  constitutions,  as  I  have  already  said,  when  they 
are  well  marked,  may  be  discerned  by  general  aspect  or 
habits,  or  by  singularities  of  health,  or  of  repair  of  injuries  ; 
but,  generally,  each  morbid  constitution  is  to  be  clearly 
discerned  only  in  localised  diseases  which  are  charac- 
teristic, either  in  some  morbid  product  or  in  some  method 
of  morbid  process. 
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Each  of  the  chief  morbid  constitutions  has,  for  its 
signal  and  complete  evidence,  a  certain  localised  disease, 
regarded  as  decisive;  a  pathognomon.    Gout  has  the 
typical  transient  acute  inflammation  of  joints,  especially 
at  the  great  toe :  tuberculosis  has  the  tubercular  pulmo- 
nary phthisis:  rickets  the  ill-developed  and  ill-grown 
bone  too  readily  bending :  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  and 
the  oxahc  have  their  several  characteristic  urinary  de- 
posits ;  and  so  on.    Similarly,  syphilis,  whether  inherited 
or  acquhed,  has  its  distinctive  locahsed  signs  ;  distinctive 
in  the  same  degree  and  meaning  as  are  the  local  evidences 
of  fevers  and  the  hke  pervading  diseases. 

Commonly,  patients  are  not  called  gouty,  tuberculous, 
or  by  any  shnilar  name,  till  they  have  proved  then-  clahn 
by  suffering  some  typical  local  disease ;  but  in  this  there 
is  more  of  convention  than  propriety;  for  they  may 
deserve  then-  names  as  truly  before  and  after  as  durmg 
the  full  evidence  of  clahn.    For,  in  aU  these  cases,  the 
local  morbid  process  is  a  sign,  not  only  of  a  temporary 
locahsed  disease,  but  of  a  life-lasting  general  method  of 
work  in  the  whole  economy,  a  method  which  ha^  been 
croincT-on  to  the  time  of  the  local  disease  and  wUl,  pro- 
bably,  continue  after  it. 

Consistently  with  this,  each  morbid  constitution  is  apt 
to  give  to  what  may  be  called  common  disease  such  as 
may  be  excited  in  healthy  persons,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  injuries,  certain  features  of  its  own,  by  which 
the  common  morbid  process  is  'modified  m  tune  or 
method  or  results.  Hence  we  speak  of  gouty,  and  ot 
syphihtic,  and  of  scrofulous  '  inflammation  '  of  jomts  and 
bones  and  other  parts. 
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But,  flirtlier,  most  of  the  chief  morbid  constitutions 
xire  indicated  by  lesser  localised  diseases  which,  singly, 
may  be  less  characteristic,  but,  in  their  combinations, 
whether  in  one  person  or  in  many  members  of  a  family, 
are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  constitution  than  is  the 
pathognomon,  the  signal  or  typical  localised  disease.  A 
man  may  never  have  had  enlarged  or  suppm^ated  lymph- 
glands  dischai'ging  ciu:dy  pus,  and  slowly  healing  with 
red-banded  and  barred  scars,  yet,  if  in  various  periods  of 
his  life  he  has  had  pustules  by  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
frequent  impetigo  with  swollen  glands,  swollen  mucous 
membrane  over  the  lower  tm'binated  bones,  periosteal 
swellings  of  phalanges,  chronic  thickenings  of  synovial 
membranes,  otorrhoea,  or  any  few  of  these,  he  may  justly 
be  called  very  scrofulous,  and  scrofula  may  be  suspected 
in  any  localised  morbid  process  in  him.    Or,  if  these 
diseases  are  known  to  have  occiui.'ed  singly  or  together  in 
many  members  of  a  family,  we  should  look-out  for  scro- 
fula as  an  element  of  whatever  disease  may  appear  in  any 
member  of  that  family. 

Similarly,  if  a  patient  has  had  '  dyspepsia  more  or  less 
troublesome,  frequent  deposits  of  hthates,  slight  eczema- 
tous  eruptions  from  time  to  time,  anomalous  pains  in 
various  muscles,  sharp  deep-seated  pains  in  the  tongue 
existing  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  disappearing  alto- 
gether for  a  while,  crackling  about  the  cervical  sphie  on 
shght  movements,  more  or  less,  sometimes  a  mere  sus- 
picion, of  knottiness  about  the  smaller  joints  of  the  fingers,' 
we  may  be  nearly  as  sure  that  he  is  gouty  as  if  he'^had 
had  the  most  typical  gouty  hiflammation  at  the  great  toe 
For  all  these  lesser  diseases,  which  I  quote  from  an  enu- 
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meration  by  Mr,  Prescott  Hewett/  are  especially  preva- 
lent, if  not  exclusively  found,  in  those  who,  at  some  time 
of  life,  display  the  more  signal  local  manifestations  of  the 
gouty  constitution,  or  in  members  of  the  same  family 
with  them. 

But  the  question  constantly  arises,  and  it  would  be  of 
immense  value  if  we  could  always  answer, — which,  if  any, 
of  all  these  and  other  lesser  diseases  may  be  held  singly 
sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  constitution  ?    For  some 
of  them  it  is  very  hard  to  answer,  but  for  some  I  thmk 
there  seldom  can  be  doubt.    Thus,  for  gout,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  nodules  in  the  ears,  formed  by 
urate  of  soda  in  the  fibrous  cartilage,  are,  I  beheve,  com- 
pletely characteristic.    Not  less  so,  I  thmk,  are  the  nodu- 
lar enlargements  of  knuckles  frequent  in  elderly  persons 
who,  though  members  of  gouty  families,  may  have  been 
free  from  any  more   acute  form  of  gout,  and  may 
even  not  show  this  tHl  very  late  in  hfe.    Thickening  of 
the  cutis,  with  subcutaneous  bmsas  over  the  knuckles, 
chiefly  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  are,  I  think,  seen  only  in  the  gouty,  unless  when 
they  are  due  to  some  habitual  occupation.  Similarly 
characteristic,  but  subject  to  the  same   'unless,'  are 
thickenings  of  the  palmar  fascia  adhermg  to  the  cutis  and 
producing  contraction  of  the  fingers.    I  cannot  remember 
to  have  heard  any  patient  complaining  of  spontaneous 
pain  in  his  tendo  AchiUis,  except  such  as  I  knew  to  be  by 
inheritance  disposed  to  gout  or  a  Hthic  acid  diathesis. 
Pain  in  the  heel  of  an  elderly  person  has,  generally,  the 

1  '  Trans.  Clinical  Society,'  vol.  vi.  p.  xxxvii.  1873. 
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sanie  meaiiiug ;  aud  so  have  fi-eqiient  erections  at  iiight 
waking  from  sleep  and  long  persistent,  and  not  connected 
with  any  sexual  feeling.  '  Burning  soles,'  and  the  less 
frequent  '  burning  palms  '  generally  signify  a  gouty  con- 
stitution or  one  closely  allied  to  it-;  and  so  do  the  sensa- 
tions of  hot,  tingling,  and  burning  patches  of  the  skin  of 
the  thighs,  without  external  appearance  of  redness  or 
eruption.  Some  persons  have,  at  times,  their  only  indi- 
cation of  a  gouty  inheritance  in  a  single  patch  of  dry 
eczema  (if  this  contradiction  of  terms  may  be  allowed). 
Edward  Jenner  had  such  a  patch  in  which  he  noted 
changes  comcident  with  variations  of  his  general  health ; 
and  I  often  saw  with  such  an  one  on  his  leg  a  gentleman 
whose  father,  uncle,  cousin,  and  other  relatives  were  typi- 
cally gouty,  and  in  whom  the  spot  was  affected  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  by  all  those  things  which  the 
thoroughly  gouty  generally  find  to  be  good  or  bad  for 
them. 

I  think  I  might  safely  enmiierate  several  more  small 
ailments  significant  of  the  gouty  constitution ;  but  these 
may  sufiice.  Trivial  as  they  may  seem,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  but  may  help  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  affections 
occurring  in  the  persons  in  whom  they  are  or  have  been  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  be  cm-ed,  if  at  all, 
without  recognising  its  constitutional  origin. 

It  seems  probable  that  with  careful  study  we  might 
discern  as  many  lesser  signs  of  other  constitutional 
diseases  as  of  sout. 

In  the  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  many  minor  affec- 
tions are  seen.  In  scrofula  they  are,  generally,  more 
uniform  than  those  in  gout,  in  that  they  all  display  the 
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-characters  of  slowly  progressive  and  long  abiding  inflam- 
mation, provoked  by  less  causes  than  would  excite 
inflammation  in  healthy  persons,  and  that  in  the  inflam- 
iiiatory  process  many  tend  to  the  production  of  '  cheesy ' 
matter.  When  these  characters  exist,  even  in  trivial  in- 
stances, scrofula  may  be  discerned,  and  even  without 
these  there  are  certain  instances  of  it. 

Permanent  incisors  with  their  borders  barred,  cre- 
nated,  thin,  and  brittle  are,  at  least,  very  suspicious,  unless 
they  can  be  clearly  referred  to  the  defective  nutrition  at- 
tending  some   casual  long  illness   in  infancy.  The 
swollen,  pufied,  and  congested  mucous  membrane  over 
the  lower  turbinated  bone  is,  I  think,  always  charac- 
teristic  of  scrofula   in  children.     Equally  so  is  the 
long  abidmg  ozoena  of  later  but  still  early  Hfe,  with 
frequent  or  daily  discharges  of  scabs.    AUied  with  this, 
and  like  it  a  sign  of  the  scrofulous  constitution,  is  the 
general  swelling,  with  glandular  enlargement  of  the  whole 
naso-palatine  mucous  membrane.    The  granular  pharynx, 
with  its  lining  membrane  more  or  less  thickly  scattered 
with  prominent  glands,  looking  lil^e  the  fii'st  part  of  the 
duodenum  with  the  Brunn's  glands,  is,  I  beheve,  signi- 
ficant of  tuberculosis.    And  there  is  a  form  of  perforatmg 
ulcer  of  the  nasal  septum  which  I  believe  that  I  have 
never  seen  except  in  a  member  of  a  tuberculous  family.  It 
makes  an  oval  or  ckcular  opening,  about  half  an  inch  m 
diameter,  through  the  centre  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of 
the  septum,  the  cartilage  being  &st  removed,  then  the 
mucous  membrane ;  but  beyond  this  extent  it  very  seldom 
proceeds,  unless  in  those  who  are  syphilitic  as  well  as 
tuberculous. 

I  presume  that  this  perforating  ulcer  is  an  instance  ot 
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Lupus  exedeus,  a  generally  scrofulous  or  tuberculous 
disease  wherever  it  may  occur,  wlietlier  in  the  face,  vulva, 
or  uterus ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  simple  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  may  be  placed  in  the  same  group  as  a 
disease  of  the  tuberculous.^ 

In  the  fiu'ther  study  of  the  lesser  signs  of  constitu-. 
tional  diseases,  the  design  should  be  to  arrange  groups  of 
diseases  significant,  each  in  its  measure  and  degree,  of  the, 
several  constitutions.  As  yet  such  groups  cannot  be  well 
defined ;  but  the  confusion  and  defects  of  oiu:  diagnosis., 
would  be  even  greater  without  such  groups  as  we  have 
than  with  them.  Perfect  groups  might  be  arranged,  if 
we  could  gather  facts  enough,  by  making  each  group, 
consist  of  those  diseases  which  occur  exclusively,  or  most 
frequently,  in  the  Hves  of  some  hundreds  of  those  persons, 
or  families,  in  whom  a  single  typical  constitutional 
disease  is  well  marked.  And  in  the  selection  and  study 
of  these  lesser  diseases  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  looking  too 
low,  or  to  things  that  seem  trivial.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
can  never  drink  port  wine  or  beer  without  being  made  ill, 
this  is  not  a  trivial  fact.  Nothing  is  trivial  which  is 
natural ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  we  are  very 
imperfect  judges  of  what  is  less  and  what  more  important 
among  the  signs  of  constitutional  diseases.  We  are  too 
ready  to  be  gmded  by  what  we  regard  as  types  and  good 
specimens  ;  a  readiness  wliich  has  led  to  manifold  errors 
in  both  natural  history  and  pathology.'-^ 

1  I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguisli  tuberculous  from  scrofulous 
diseases.  Among  surgical  cases  the  distinction  seems  to  me  impossible,  and 
in  inheritance  even  the  most  marked  forms  seem  interchangeable. 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  section  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Constitutional  Diseases,  Mr.  Gaut's  < Principles  of  Surgery'  should  be 
studied. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OP  CONSTITUTIONS  BY  INJURY  AND 

DISEASE. 

Among  tlie  least  evidences  of  constitutional  disease, 
•wMch  are  yet  of  liigh  importance  in  sm-gery,  are  some  of  the 
instances  in  which  such  disease  is  discovered  or  brought- 
out  by  local  injury  or  general  disturbance  of  health,  as  in 
fever  or  mental  distress.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  constitutional 
disease  being  highly  developed  when  its  local  manifesta- 
tions appear  without  any  adequate  external  cause  ;  when, 
as  the  common  expression  is,  they  '  come  of  themselves,' 
or  after  some  trivial  disturbance  such  as  healthy  people 
bear  with  impunity  ;  and  when  they  abide  long  after  the 
external  or  exciting  cause  has  ceased  to  act. 

But  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  shght  injmies  or 
sHght  general  distiu:bances  of  health  bring-out  no  signs 
of  constitutional  disease.    These  are  reputed  healthy; 
yet  they  display  the  evidences  of  constitutional  disease 
when  their  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired  either  generally 
or  locally.    Speaking  roughly,  the  intensity  or  quantity 
(I  know  not  which  best  to  say)  of  a  constitutional  disease  or 
disposition  to  disease  may  be  estimated  as  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  requisite  to 
permit  or  bring-out  its  local  manifestations.    In  the  most 
scrofulous  children,  for  example,  the  lymph-glands  enlarge 
and  threaten  suppuration  at  degrees  of  irritation  such  as 
in  healthy  children  would  be  unobserved  :  in  some,  every 
scratch  '  festers  ;'  in  some,  every  strained  joint  inflames. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  suspected 
'that  when  an  injury,  which  has  been  wisely  treated,  is  not 
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recovered  from  in  due  time,  i.e.,  in  tlie  time  usual  in 
healthy  persons,  it  is  because  of  some  constitutiontil 
disease,  or  of  too  long  disuse.  Of  the  latter  I  have 
spoken  in  another  lecture ;  of  the  former  you  may  see 
cases  every  day.  A  man  sprains  his  ankle  and,  soon 
after,  there  appears,  at  the  place  of  injmy,  an  inflam- 
mation characteristic  of  acute  gout ;  or,  it  may  happen 
that  the  shock  of  the  injury,  or  the  general  disturbance 
of  nutrition  following,  lets  gout  appear  in  some  part  even 
more  apt  for  it  than  the  part  recently  injured.  In 
another,  after  similar  injury,  the  trouble  lingers  v^ith  pain, 
and  stiffness,  and  occasional  swelling,  and^with  constantly 
increasing  distrust  of  surgery,  tiU  some  one  suspects  a  low 
degree  of  gout  and,  acting  on  the  suspicion,  cures  the 
trouble.  In  another,  the  injured  part  remains  weak  and 
swollen  with  puffy  integuments,  often  seeming  to  get 
well,  and  then,  on  any  exertion,  relapsing ;  never  quite 
free  from  pain  yet  never  very  painfril ;  but  slowly  be- 
coming more  swollen  and  more  misshapen  till  it  is  evi- 
dently the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease.  In  another,  after, 
it  may  be,  a  period  of  apparent  recovery,  a  painless 
swelling  appears,  and  increases,  and  at  length  is  evidently 
cancerous. 

Now,  all  these  persons,  before  they  Were  hurt,  may 
have  been  reputed  healthy ;  and  it  may  be  believed  of 
some,  of  whom  these  histories  have  been  told,  that  their 
constitutional  tendency  might  never  have  appeared  if  it  had  •» 
not  been  discovered  by  the  injury,  impairing  the  nutrition 
of  a  part,  so  as  to  permit  or  make  it  apt  for  the  locah- 
sation  of  a  constitutional  disease.  The  frequency  of  such 
cases  suggests  caution  in  all  instances  of  injuries  befalling 
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persons  of  known  constitutional  dispositions.    And  among 
those  whose  dispositions  are  not  known  certain  suspicions 
are  always  wise ;  as  that  when,  in  a  middle-aged  or 
older  man,  an  injured  joint  remains  long  stiff  and  painful, 
without  marked  heat  or  much  swelling  or  fever,  the 
delay  in  recovery  is  due  to  some  measure  of  gout  or 
chronic  rheumatism  requiring  hot  appliances  and,  not  in- 
action but,  friction  and  exercise  and  even  violent  move- 
ment.   Or,  similarly,  in  younger  persons  scrofula  should 
be  suspected  :  or  in  those  of  any  age,  when  the  part 
remains  or  becomes  the  seat  of  pain  altogether  beyond  a 
fak  proportion  to  any  other  of  the  consequences  of  the 
injury,  some  neurosis  should  be  suspected,  such  as  injury 
would  bring-out  from  a  nervous  constitution. 

The  rule  deducible  from  these-  and  the  like  cases  is 
very  mde.  The  process  of  recovery  from  injury  is,  in 
healthy  persons,  as  regular  in  time  and  method  as  the 
process  of  development  or  growth  ;  when  it  is  deviated 
from,  it  may  be  because  of  some  local  wrong  in  an  other- 
wise healthy  person,  but  more  often  it  is  because  of  some 
constitutional  wrong. 

The  cases  of  constitutional  disease  discovered  by  fever 
might  serve  to  illustrate  a  large  part  of  the  convalescence 
of  fever,  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  and  full  of 
promise  of  utihty  to  one  who  will  carefully  study  it. 
The  sequela3  of  scarlet  fever  are  commonly  enumerated ; 
those  of  typhoid  fever,  especially  those  seen  in  surgical 
practice,  are  scarcely  less  numerous  but  seem  less  known. 
I  doubt  whether  the  reason  of  the  great  variety  of  the 
sequelse  has  in  either  case  been  sufficiently  studied.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  the  diversities  are  due  to  different  trans- 
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formations  of  fever-poisons;  and  tliis  may  seem  very 
probable  if  we  compare  the  sequelec  of  different  fevers, 
for  those  of  scarlet  fever,  for  example,  are  different  from 
those  of  typhoid.  But  the  differences  of  the  sequelse  of 
the  same  fever  in  different  persons  are  more  probably  due 
to  the  constitutions,  or,  it  may  be,  to  some  personal  or 
local  peculiarities,  of  the  several  patients.  Certauily  it 
must  not  be  called  accidental  or  unmeaning  if,  after 
typhoid  fever  (to  name  only  such  cases  as  I  have  seen), 
some  patients  have  chronic  suppuration  of  lymph-glands, 
and  some  have  phlebitis,  and  some  acute  periostitis 
(some  of  these  being  symmetrical  and  ending  with  ne- 
crosis), and  some  have  chronic  suppurative  periostitis  of 
ribs,  and  some  a  terrible  neuralgia,  and  some  have  wasting 
of  muscles  and  some  a  local  paralysis. 

The  common  meaning  of  all  these  various  events 
seems  to  be  that,  the  nutrition  of  all  parts  being  impaired 
by  typhoid  fever,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  constitutional,  or  even  of  local,  dispositions  to 
disease.  And  this  is  confirmed  by '  instances  in  which 
different  members  of  a  family  suffer  alike.  In  one 
instance  related  to  me  five  members  of  a  family  have  had 
more  or  less  extensive  paralysis  of  muscles  after  typhoid 
or  typhus  fever.  -  And  I  know  a  man  who  had  femoral 
phlebitis  after  typhoid,  and  many  years  later  saphenous 
phlebitis  connected,  I  believe,  with  gout,  among  whose 
relatives  three  cousins  and  a  nephew  have  considerable 
varicose  veins.  ♦ 

The  influence  of  mental  trouble  in  discovering  consti- 
tutional disease  is  often  very  marked.  Every  one  who 
has  seen  much  of  cancer  must  have  noticed  the  large 
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number  of  women  who  tell  of  great  grief  or  anxiety  just 
before  found  the  disease.  Fits  of  gout  follow  worry 
and  overwork :  and  syphilis  long  hidden  and  forgotten 
will  reappear  after  fever,  or  long  distress,  or  ill-feeding, 
or  after  mental  shock.  I  remember  a  hospital-patient  in 
whom  a  well-marked  syphilitic  eruption  appeared  a  day  or 
two  after  fright  at  seeing  a  friend  die  suddenly ;  yet  no 
syphilitic  symptoms  had,  for  some  years  previously,  been 
observed  in  him. 

Illustrations  such  as  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
general  rule  that  injury,  fever,  mental  distress,  or  whatever 
else  may  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  body,  may  discover  even  the  lowest  degree  of  consti- 
tutional disposition  to  disease  ;  and,  for  another  rule,  that 
there  may  be  no  better  certificate  of  health  than  the 
having  passed  through  a  severe  fever,  or  recovered  from 
some  severe  injury,  without  the  appearance  of  any  consti- 
tutional disease. 

TIME  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES  :     CLIMAX,  DECREASE, 

REVIVAL. 

A  constitution  is  a  life-long  thing  :  but,  at  least  in  its 
tendency  to  local  manifestations,  each  constitutional 
disease  has  times  of  lesser  and  greater  development  or 
intensity.  And  generally  we  may  say  that  for  each  there 
is  a  time  of  climax  or  chief  intensity  before  wliich  it  is, 
•and  after  which  it  may  be,  less  intense.  Thus,  speaking 
generally,  scrofula  has  its  cHmax  in  early  life,  and  gout  in 
middle  age,  and  cancer  in  advancing  years.  But  the 
deviations  from  this  rule  are  not  rare.    Cancer  in  some 
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of  its  iiitensest  forms  appears  in  early  life  ;  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis  may  appear  first  in  old  age ;  gout  may 
appear  in  tlie  young  (though  not  nearly  so  often  as  i& 
supposed,  for  its  name  is  often  used  to  cover  the  hated 
name  of  scrofula). 

This  occasional  uutimeliness  of  chmax  in  constitu- 
tional diseases  should  be  well  remembered  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  safe  from  serious  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  mis- 
takinss  of  cancer  for  scrofula  in  early  life,  and  of  scrofula 
for  cancer  in  old  age,  appear  about  equally  frequent: 
and  both  are  more  frequent  than  they  should  be. 

In  the  cases  of  those  constitutional  diseases  whose 
climax  is  most  frequently  attained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  there  may  be  so  great  a  decrease  of  intensity  after 
the  climax  is  passed,  that  a  patient  may  seem  to  have 
outlived  his  tendency  to  localised  disease.  An  apparent 
outliving  of  a  morbid  constitution  is  of  practical  import- 
ance in  such  cases  as  those  in  which  a  scrofulous  joint 
is  amputated  or  excised.  The  probabilities  of  a  favour- 
able recovery  depend  mainly  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
scrofulous  constitution  may  have  declined  from  its  highest 
degree  before  the  operation  is  done.  It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  have  declined  not  only  so  far  that  the  local  disease 
should  be  stationary,  but  so  far  that  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution may  not  be  made  more  intense  by  the  fever  and 
other  disturbances  of  health  which  may  follow  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  Kke  manner,  one  form  of  the  nervous,  or  neurotic, 
constitution,  the  hysteric  (so  called),  may  be  in  great 
measure  outlived.  As  years  advance  the  vivacity  of 
the  central  nervous  organs  becomes  less  ;  impressions  are 
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less  keenly  perceived,  less  widely  and  less  vividly  re- 
flected ;  the  power  of  attention,  even  of  self-attention,  is 
diminished  ;  and  after  fifty  there  are  comparatively  very 
few  nervous  imitations  of  organic  diseases.  There  are 
enough  to  make  one  cautious  in  diagnosis ;  but  the  chief 
caution  must  be  lest  organic  disease  should  be  overlooked 
in  what  is  thought  to  be  hysterical. 

But  whether  a  constitution  can  be  in  any  degree  or 
measure  outlived  may  depend,  not  only  on  its  own  nature, 
but  on  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  attains  its  highest  deve- 
lopment. The  scrofulous  may  thus  appear  to  be  out- 
lived, for  it  usually  tends  to  decrease  before  middle  age : 
the  rheumatic,  or  that  form  of  it  which  is  marked  by 
acute  rheumatism,  may  similarly  be  outlived.  The  gouty 
and  rheumatic-gouty  are  not  outhved.  The  cancerous 
constitution  is  not  outhved  even  in  appearance,  unless  in 
cases  too  rare  to  be  reasoned-on ;  and  this  not  only 
because  of  its  usually  mortal  cachexia,  but  because  in  a 
constitution  it  most  frequently  attains  its  chmax  in  ad- 
vancing years,  and  therefore,  in  any  single  case,  may  be 
expected  to  become  more  intense  as  years  advance. 

We  may  connect  with  these  facts  some  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  results  of  amputations.  If  a  scroftdous  hmb 
is  removed  from  a  young  person  there  is,  often,  no  further 
serious  local  manifestation  of  scrofula ;  but  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  seen  scrofulous  limbs  removed  at  or  neai- 
middle  age,  the  majority  soon  showed  scrofula  in  other 
parts  or  died  tuberculous.  When  it  was  not  very  rare 
for  limbs  to  be  amputated  for  neuralgic  joints  tlie  stump 
commonly  remained  neuralgic  for  many  years,  but  at  last 
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became  quiet  when  the  nervous  constitution  became  less 
dominant.  But  of  all  the  amputations  of  cancerous 
limbs  that  I  have  known,  at  whatever  time  of  life,  only 
one  has  been  followed  by  freedom  from  cancer  for  more 
than  five  years. 

But,  in  connection  with  this  occasional  outhving  of  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  localised  disease,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  constitution,  which  may  have  been 
unmarked  or  may  have  declined  in  one  period  of  hfe, 
may  at  a  later  period,  and  in  advanced  age,  gain 
prominence  and  manifest  itself  in  severe  local  disease. 
Thus  syphihs  sometimes  reappears  after  many  years  of 
apparent  health;  senile  tubercular  phthisis  is  well 
known;  and  in  the  paper  on  'Senile  Scrofula'  I  have 
shown  that  there  is,  probably,  no  scrofulous  disease 
which  may  not  be  found,  with  all  its  usual  characters,  in 
even  the  oldest  people,  among  whom  some  may  have  been 
evidently  scrofulous  in  early  life,  and  some  may  have 
shown  no  previous  evidence  of  scrofula. 

Let  me  add  some  recent  cases  of  this  fact.  In  a  man 
of  82,  I  found  abscesses  in  the  scrotum  and  perineum 
with  no  appearance  of  urinary  or  other  local  cause,  under- 
mining and  opening  in  many  directions.  I  had  long 
known  him  as  one  of  the  finest,  sturdiest  men  of  his  age"^ 
active  and  a  leader  in  business  and  society.  I  half 
apologised  when,  seeing  no  possible  origin  for  his  ab- 
scesses but  senile  scrofula,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  suspected  of  consumption  or  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but  his  answer  made  his  case  clear  enough.  He  had  a 
family-history  of  consumption,  and   himself  had  had 
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frequent  attacks  of  liaaraoptysis  connected,  as  he  had  been 
told,  with  disease  in  the  upper  part  of  his  right  hmg. 
His  abscesses  remained  unhealed  till  he  died  at  84.  He 
illustrated,  what  I  think,  is  a  general  rule;  that,  the 
older  the  scrofulous  patient,  the  less  is  his  chance  of 
complete  recovery  from  any  local  manifestation  of  his 
disease ;  the  less  is  the  good  influence  of  all  the  means 
that  appear  most  useful  in  the  young  scrofulous.  So,  in 
a  lady,  past  80,  who  had  well-marked  scrofulous  perios- 
titis with  suppm\atiou  on  the  upper  part  of  her  sternimi. 
It  went  on  long  enough  to  have  healed  m  a  yomig 
person,  and  it  showed  no  untoward  changes,  but  simply 
it  did  not  heal,  and  it  seemed  to  hasten  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  Avith  which  she  died.  And  another,  at  91,  had 
scrofulous  suppiuration  in  her  lower  cervical  glands,  such 
as  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  ofteuer 
seen  at  9  or  19  ;  and  this  slowly  healed ;  but  it  impaked 
the  good  health  with  which  she  had  ]Dreviously  enjoyed 
an  active  life,  and  she  died  with  her  next  attack  of 
bronchitis. 


SUCCESSIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Thus  far  I  have  taken  illustrations  from  cases  m 
which  the  constitution  manifests  itself  in  tendencies  to 
diseases  of  one  type,  various  in  degree  but  not  modified 
in  quality.  But  a  man  may  combine  in  his  ow  con- 
stitution, in  any  diversity  of  proportions,  parts  of  the 
constitutions  of  many  ancestors,  and  add  to  them  some 
peculiarity  of  his  own ;  for  no  inherited  likeness  is  per- 
fect    I  cannot   here  trace   out    all  the  confusions 
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Tience  resulting,  but  I  would  rcconimeud  tlie  study  of  it 
under  such  titles  as  the  Successions,  the  Co-existences, 
and  the  Combinations  of  Constitutions. 


SUCCESSION-  OF  COIS'STITUTION-AL  DISEASES. 

J 

If  I  speak  of  one  constitution  being  succeeded  by 
another,  this  must  mean  only  that  at  one  time  of  life 
one  constitution  is  more  fully  developed  than  another, 
and  makes  itself  manifest  by  localised  diseases  while  the 
other  remams  unobserved.  It  is  not  rare  to  fiiid  a 
patient  with  scars  of  scrofula  endured  in  early  life,  and 
with  nodular  or  otherwise  altered  jouits  that  were  the 
seats  of  gout  in  later  years,  and  who  now  has  cancer. 

A  gentleman  75  years  old  had  had  psoriasis  for  thirty 
years,  and  diurhig  twenty-five  of  these  he  had  taken  a 
gTain  of  calomel  (in  five  gi-ains  of  Plunuucr's  pill)  every 
night,  enjoyhig  all  the  time  excellent  general  health. 
At  75  epithelial  cancer  appeared  fuid  quickly  mcreased 
on  one  of  his  httle  fingers.  I  amputated  the  finger,  and 
during  his  recovery  from  the  operation  he  had°his  first 
attack  of  acute  gout,  a  family  disease,  Avith  which  his 
brother,  80  years  old,  was  at  the  same  time  suiFering. 
He  died  within  a  year  with  cancer  in  his  axillary  glands. 

Many  ciu-iosities  of  succession  of  this  kind  might  be 
traced  in  the  lives  of  old  invalids,  and  many  vain  attempts 
might  be  made  to  describe  the  processes  which  must  in 
the  same  person  be  simultaneous ;  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  one  '  method  of  hfe,'  the  completion  and  outbreak 
of  another,  the  decline  of  another.  But  the  subject  is 
one  of  more  than  curiosity ;  it  has  a  practical  bearino. 
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especially  in  diagnosis.  Tlic  local  evidences  of  a  consti- 
tutional disease  passed-throiigh  should  not  give  us  an 
overweight  of  prejudice  in  ftivoiu'  of  suspecting  the  same 
disease  in  all  that  comes  after.  It  may  be  present, 
indeed,  in  some  lower  measure,  and,  as  sy])hilis  and  gout 
commonly  do,  may  give  a  tone  to  any  other  localised 
constitutional  disease  ;  l)ut  the  local  evidence  of  one  con- 
'stitution  succeeding  another  may  be  clear  enough  and 
must  always  be  watclied-for. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  this  watching 
for  a  succession  of  different  constitutional  diseases  by 
cases  in  which  gout  has  been  succeeded  by  scrofula. 
For  instance,  a  patient  at  middle  age  had  inflammation 
of  the  tarsal  part  of  the  foot,  with  excessive  heat  and 
redness  and  other  signs  from  which  no  one  hesitated  in 
concluding  that  he  had  the  gout,  whicli  he  was  known  to 
have  inherited.    But  there  was  no  timely  subsiding  of 
inflammation,  or  mere  remnant  of  pain  and  stiffness  and 
some  swelhng,  such  as  should  have  happened  with  gout ; 
but  after  several  months  a  still  iibidhig  soft  and  puljjy 
swelling  about  the  tarsus,  with  dull  aching,  and  with 
inutility,  wastnig  of  the  leg,  and  other  features  quite 
.characteristic  of  scrofula.     The  case  requked  for  its 
recovery  many  months  of  treatment  with  sphnts  and  care 
of  the  general  health,  and  means  that  would  have  been 
very  inappropriate  for  gout ;  and  during  the  recovery 
the  patient's  daughter  had  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

Such  successions  of  constitutions  may  be  noted  in  many 
other-  cases.  Patients  will  tell  that  they  were  very  weak 
in  childhood  but  grew-u])  strong ;  others,  that  they  were 
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hysterical  or  m  some  way  always  nervously  disordered 
till  they  were  at  middle  age,  and  became  in  some  other 
way  disordered.  Not  rarely  one  who  was  tuberculous  in 
early  life  becomes  at  some  later  time  cancerous.  In  all 
alike  we  may  say  that  one  constitution  has  been  suc- 
ceeded or  become  dominated  by  another. 


CO-EXISTENCE  OF  CO^^STITUTIOXAL  DISEASES. 

Between  the  Co-existences  and  the  Combinations  of 
constitutions  a  fah:  disthiction  may  be  made.    Two  or 
more  may  co-exist  in  the  same  person,  and  may  apjoear  at 
the  same  time,  in  localised  diseases,  without  mutual  in- 
fluence, unless  in  thmgs  not  essential  to  either;  or,  two 
or  more  may  combine  with  such  mutual  influence  that 
the  result  may  be  called  an  intermediate,  hybrid  or 
compomid  disease.    Thus  gout  and  tuberculosis  may' co- 
exist, and  neither  of  them  may  modify  the  characters  of 
the  otner ;  so  may  gout  and  cancer,  and  so  may  any  fonn 
of  nervous  constitution  co-exist  with  gout,  or  scrofula,  or 
I  suppose,  any  other  constitution,  without  modifying  any 
of  Its  characters  except  those  which  are  due  to  nerve- 
phenomena. 

But,  altliough  two  diseases  may  tluis  oo-exist  without 
close  combination,  yet  theii-  mutual  iuHuence  always  needs 
consideration  in  practice.  Cancer  and  gout  are  often 
foimd  together,  and  each  may  piu-sue  its  separate  course 
the  cancer  in  one  part  the  gout  m  another.  In  the  case' 
ah-eady  related  of  the  patient  who  had  cancer,  „out 
psonasis,  and  habitual  calomel,  I  could  not  see  that  one' 
of  those  had  any  influence  on  another.    Yet  there  are 
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cases  in  wliicli  tlie  co-existence  of  cancer  and  gout  needs 
care  in  treatment;  for  in  patients  who  liave  both,  the 
cancer  (as  I  have  observed  especially  in  those  in  the 
breast)  is  very  liable  to  inflammation  and  consequent 
severe  pam.    I  cannot  be  sotc  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
gouty  constitution  or  to  the  plethora  with  which  it  is 
often  associated ;  but  I  think  I  can  be  sure  of  the  fact, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  grounds,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
for  the  reputation  of  liquor  potassED  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer.    Sk'"  Benjamin  Brodie  used  to  give  this  medicine 
hi  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cancer  and  of  doubtful 
tumom:s.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  often  useless ;  but 
he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  give  anythmg  often  which 
never  did  good.    I  have  given  the  liquor  potassa^,  m 
the  usual  doses  of  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  largely 
diluted,  and  have  often  seen  no  effect  produced.    In  one 
case,  indeed,  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  it  seemed  to  cause  the  absorption  of  a 
.reat  mass  of  medullary  cancer  of  an  undescended 
testicle;  and  this  not  only  once,  but,  after  recmTcnces, 
thrice     But,  fi^equently,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  given 
relief  fi'om  the  burning,  aching,  and  burstmg  pams  which 
have  been  connected,  I  think,  with  inflammations  of  the 
cancer-such  inflammations  as  I  have  thought  most  fi-e- 
nuent  in  gouty  and  phlethoric  patients.    To  the  same  or 
some  similar  combination  of  other  maladies  with  cancer 
may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  some  little  good  that  Missisquoi^ 
water  sometimes  does.    Its  influence  on  cancer  itself  is, 
I  believe,  absolutely  nothing;  but  it  sometimes  gives 
comfort 'by  the  way.'  . 

The  co-existence  of  cancer  and  general  neurosis  must 
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be  studied.  Few  diseases  are  more  various  in  paiiifulness 
tliau  cancer.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  find  patients  who  pass 
tlirougli  the  whole  course  of  cancer  to  their  death  witliout 
gi-eat  suffermg.  I  remember  one  who  begged  that  her 
breast,  with  a  great  mass  of  ulcerated  cancer  in  it,  might 
be  removed,  only  because  she  could  not  endure  the  sight 
and  smell  of  it :  of  pain  she  said  nothing  and  felt  very 
little.  Others  endm'e  agonies ;  and  we  may  be  miable  to 
detect  anj^hing  in  the  local  conditions  of  the  difierent 
cases  to  explain  this  great  difference  in  their  degrees  of 
pain.  The  difference  must  depend,  I  thuik,  on  the 
different  characters  of  their  several  nervous  systems,  and 
in  those  who  suffer  most  we  may  generally  believe,  for 
we  often  see,  that  a  morbidly  neiu'otic  constitution  co- 
exists with  the  cancerous.  Wherever  this  occurs,  the  two 
constitutions  should  for  treatment  be  considered  sepa- 
rately; and  the  neurosis  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  the  patient's  only  trouble. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  utility  of  studying 
the  co-existences  of  different  constitutional  diseases  m  the 
same  person :  in  each  case  each  of  the  diseases  may  need, 
to  be  separately  treated.  The  study  may  go  with  that  of 
the  so-called  antagonism  of  diseases.  Some  appear  very 
rarely  to  make  progress  at  the  same  tkne.  Cancer  and 
syi^hilis,  I  think,  very  rarely  do  so,  even  when,  as  com- 
monly happens,  cancer  has  its  first  seat  on  a  tongue  or 
lip  that  bears  marks  of  syiDhilis.  And  cancer  and  tuber- 
culosis, though  their  effects  are  often  found  ui  the  same 
body,  do  not,  I  believe,  make  progress  together ;  when 
one  is  active,  the  other  is  slow  or  stays ;  and  sometimes 
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they  appear  in  nearly  alternate  progress,  as  if  in  £i  strife 
for  which  shall  kill. 

COMBIXATIOX  OF  COXSTITUTIOXAL  DISEASES. 

In  the  combinations  of  constitutional  diseases  the  cha- 
racters of  two  or  more  may  be  so  mingled  that  a  localised 
disease  may  combine  the  distinctive  featmes  of  both  or 
all.  Thus  gout  and  scrofnla  may  be  combuied.  I  think 
it  was  such  a  combination  that  I  saw  not  long  since  in  a 
patient,  63  years  old,  who  had  well-marked  scrofulous 
disease  in  the  metatarso-phalangial  joint  of  a  great  toe. 
Her  father,  four  brothers,  and  three  sisters  died  yoimg 
with  consumption  ;  and  her  one  living  brother  was  gouty 
It  seemed  as  if  inherited  scrofula  had  determmed  the 
general  character  of  her  disease,  and  inherited  gout  its 
locality. 

Very  important  are  the  combinations  of  sy]^)hiHs. 
Among  all  constitutional  diseases,  whether  it  be  inherited 
or  acquired,  syphilis  appears  to  be  the  most  miscible  (if 
this  expression  may  be  allowed),  and  the  methods  and 
degrees  in  which  it  is  modified  by  the  several  constitu- 
tions of  those  mto  whom  it  is  introduced  deserve  much 
more  study  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived. 

A  general  sm-vey  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  syphilis 
justifies  a  general  description  of  the  disease  which  maybe 
generally  true.  But  in  this  large  number  of  cases  some 
would  be  found  not  conformed  to  the  general  description. 
It  would  be  difficidt  to  find  two  persons  who,  being  uio- 
culated  with  the  same  syphilitic  poison,  would  display 
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exactly  the  same  consequences  from  beginning  to  end.: 
Why  woukl  they  not  ?    We  must  not  talk  of  cliancc  or 
accident;  and  diiTerences  of  circumstances  would  seklom 
suffice  to  explain  such  differences  of  result.    These  differ- 
ences seem  due  sometimes  to  previous  diseases,  some- 
times to  inherited  local  liability,  but  more  often  than  to 
all  other  tlmiGjs  together  to  the  difierences  of  the  consti- 
tutions  of  those  uito  whom  s}?philis  is  introduced.  This 
is,  I  thmk,  most  plainly  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis  ;  though, 
indeed,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  discern  it  in  the  course  of 
even  primary  syphilis.     Li  tertiary  S}q3hilis  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
ulcerative  processes  predominate,  the  acquired  syphilitic 
constitution  is  combined  with  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous 
one,  while  in  the  majority  of  those  in  which  diseases  of 
joints  or  bones  without  ulceration  prevail,  the  syphilis  is 
combined  with  an  inheritance  of  rheumatism  or  sout. 

In  any  given  case  it  may  be  very  hard  or  impossible 
to  analyse  the  complex  constitutional  state  which  results 
from  inheritance,  from  syphilis,  fr'om  treatment,  fr'om 
variety  of  cfrcumstauces  ;  but  one  broad  rule  of  practice 
may  be  safely  laid  down — that  in  every  case  of  syphilis 
it  is  essential  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  inherited  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  and,  ui  any  necessary  degree,  to 
treat  that  constitution  at  the  same  time  as  the  sy[Dhilis  is 
treated.  Thus  to  any  one  who  has  marked  scrofula,  or 
tuberculosis,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  mercury  is  to  be  given 
only  with  extreme  caution.  In  such  patients  it  may  often 
be  better  to  leave  even  primary  syphilis  to  its  own  course 
than  to  give  mercury ;  and  when  it  is  given  it  should  be 
in  conjunction  Avith  cod-liver-oil  or  iron  and  good  food, 
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and  wliatever  otliel-  means  may  be  necessary  to  avert  tlie 
risk  of  hastening  the  course  of  the  scrofula  or  tubercu- 
losis. The  same  rules  must  be  held  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis.  The  tuberculosis  or  the  scrofula,  or  whatever 
€lse,  must  be  treated  at  the  same  time  as  the  sjq^hilis,  not 
only  for  their  own  sake  but  because  they  hinder  the  right 
action  of  the  remedies  specific  for  syphihs. 

This  seems  to  me  very  marked  in  many  cases  of  the 
combination  of  gout  and  tertiary  syphilis.    The  diseases 
of  joints,  the  muscular  and  neuralgic  pains,  which  are 
most  commonly  the  results  of  the  combination,  are  some- 
times tractable  with  iodide  of  potassium  given  in  any 
ordinary  way  ;  but  often  they  requh'e,  or  at  least  are 
much  more  qmckly  cured  by,  the  combination  of  remedies 
'for  gout  and  syphilis.    In  many  such  cases  iodide  of 
potassium,  given  in  even  large  doses  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  a  draught,  has  appeared  neai'ly  impotent ;  and 
then,  with  no  other  change  of  conditions,  has  been  effec- 
tive when  even  small  doses  were  given  largely  diluted 
with  some  alkaline  water,  and  with  regimen  appropriate 
to  the  lesser  forms  of  gout.   It  is  on  this  jjrmciple  I  thmk 
that  we  may  explain  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
success  of  treating  s3T^)hins  at  some  of  the  heahh-resorts 
of  the  Continent.    The  syphilitic  and  the  rheumatic,  or 
gouty,  or  other  constitution  are  treated  at  the  same  time : 
and  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  is  given  while  the 
patient  submits  to  the  'waters  '  and  the  prudent  regimen. 

I  might  multi])ly  such  suggestions  for  practice,  bur 
they  would  all  come  withm  the  same  rule  of  the  neces- 
sity of  discerning  the  two  or  more  constitutions  which 
may  not  merely  co-exist  but  be  combined  in  the  same 
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person,  and  of  regardmg  both  or  all  in  the  treatment  of 
every  localised  disease,  even  though  the  characters  of 
this  disease  may  suggest  that  it  is  an  expression  of  only 
one  of  the  combined  constitutions.  , 

This  must  be  a  rule  of  practice,  even  though  the 
analysis  of  constitutions  which  it  demands  may  be  some- 
times impossible :  impossible,  because  constitutions  may 
be  combined  in  the  most  various  numbers  and  propor- 
tions, and  sometimes  with  such  closeness  that  one  cannot 
assign  to  each  its  part  in  the  whole  result.  There  may 
be  complete  hybridity,  in  which  one  can  only  say  that 
each  part  of  the  result  is  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  like 
one  or  the  other  of  the  original  constitutions.  Such 
hybrid  diseases  seem  to  be  those  of  the  confused  group  of 
what  are  called  rheumatic  g;out.  In  the  combinations  of 
gout  and  rheumatism  there  appears  an  intricacy  past 
clearing  ;  and  unhappily  the  difficulty  extends  beyond 
diagnosis  into  treatment.  Whatever  forms  we  may  try 
to  define  with  such  names  as  rheumatic  a'out,  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  rheumatismus  deformans,  and  the 
like,  cases  are  easily  found  completely  filling  the  intervals 
between  the  groups :  and  as  to  treatment  it  seems  only 
too  true  that  in  the  same  degrees  as  the  cases  deviate  from 
the  typical  characters  of  gout  and  rheumatism  so  do  they 
become  less  amenable  to  the  treatment  useful  for  either 
when  apart.  Curiously,  too,  the  hybrid  disease  is  compa- 
:i-atively  insusceptible  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  errors 
of  diet  which  aggravate  gout  and,  in  a  less  degree,  rheu- 
matism. Many  of  those  who  have  the  most  marked  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  which  seems  to  be  a  form  of  combined 
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gout  and  rheumatism,  can  eat  and  drink  what  they  please, 
with  at  least  as  much  impunity  as  most  healthy  people 
can. 

LESSER  COXSTITUTIOXaL  COXDITIONS. 

What  I  have  said  may  suggest  the  need  of  a  much  more 
constant  habit  of  analysing  constitutions  than  most  of  us 
are  in  practice  accustomed  to.  We  are  commonly  con- 
tent to  speak  and  think  of  one  man  as  gouty,  of  another 
as  scrofulous,  another  as  nervous,  and  so  on ;  just  as  we 
are  apt  to  say  that  one  man  is  good,  another  bad;  or 
thfit  one  is  cunning,  another  silly,  and  so  one.  But  in 
neither  moral  character  nor  health-character  is  it  common 
to  find  singleness  or  simplicit}'.  In  all  characters  are 
many  constituent  elements ;  one  may  be  very  dominant, 
but  the  rest  are  not  often  so  trivial  that  they  may  be 
safely  neglected.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  good 
practice  in  either  surgery  or  medicine  that  no  element  of 
a  patient's  constitution  should  be  quite  overlooked.  Many 
of  those  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  if  they  were 
single  and  self-complete  constitutions  may  be  mingled  m 
the  same  person,  and  yet  more  varieties  may  be  derived 
from  the  combinations  with  them  of  some  lesser  constitu- 
tional conditions. 

Among  these  is  that  condition  of  which  I  have  often 
spoken  as  '  cold-blooded.'  There  is  no  condition  which 
may  not  be  modified  by  it,  and  the  peculiarities  suggesting 
the  name  should  fdways  be  observed  :  the  habitual  cold- 
ness of  the  feet,  the  coarse  dusky-pink  papillary  condition 
of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  the  bac:k  of  the  arms,  the  too 
venous  appearance  of  parts  that  should  be  ruddy,  the 
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general  inactivity  and  torpor  of  all  tlie  functions,  the  fre-' 
(jnently  scanty  painful  menstruation.  For  with  these 
i  hings  there  commonly  coincide  a  low  power  of  resisting 
the  ordmary  causes  of  disease,  and  a  slowness  of  recovery 
from  disease  and  injmy;  and,  with  whatever  other  con- 
stitutional defect  or  disease  the  coldness  may  be  combined,- 
its  need  of  good  food  and  warmth,  of  long  sleep  and, 
generally,  of  tonics  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

And  there  are  constitutions  even  less  defined  and  less 
signalised  than  these  which  yet  should  be  observed.  Thus 
we  speak  of  tlie  weak  and  the  strong  in  constitution,  and 
the  terms  are  not  unmeaning.    Generally,  men  are  called 
.strong  or  weak  according  to  their  capacities  for  work  or 
pleasure,  for  mental  or  muscidar  efforts  ;  but  these  capa- 
cities have  no  constant  or  necessary  relation  to  strength 
or  weakness  of  licalth,  though  they  are  often  found  to- 
gether.   The  liighest  strength  of  constitutional  health  is 
shown  in  that  very  rare  state  in  which  a  man  passes 
through  a  long  hfo  Avithout  disease,  and  dies  of  old  age, 
all  his  fimctions  becoming  gradually  less  active  and  all  at 
the  same  time  ceasing.    This  state  may  be  where  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  popular  evidences  of  health.  A 
man  of  96  told  me  that  he  had  never  deemed  himself  a 
healthy  man :  and  another  nearly  as  old,  who  had  never 
suffered  anything  worse  than  slight  indigestion,  said  that 
he  had  never  enjoyed  health.    Neither  of  these  had  been 
\-igorous  in  mind  or  body,  but  in  both  there  had  been- 
the  main  characteristics  of  '  strong  '  health,  namely,  such 
tenacity  of  composition  in  every  part,  and  such  balance 
of  them  all,  as  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  ordinary  forces 
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of  disease,  or  being  disturbed  can  be  quickly  and  per- 
fectly recovered. 

The  opposite  of  this  is  in  the  '  weak '  constitution ;  the 
condition  very  easily  moved  to  disease,  verj'  slowly  and 
imperfectly  recoverhig,  yet  in  disease  showing  no  specific, 
character,  no  constant  or  well-defmed  morbid  method  of 
nutrition  or  excretion.  They  who  are  thus  weak  cannot 
bear  with  impunity  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease, 
as  fatigue  or  great  heat  or  cold :  '  every  little  thmg  makes 
them  ill ; '  their  illnesses  '  come  of  themselves ; '  from 
exciting  causes  too  slight  to  be  observed. 

But  a  simply  weak  constitution  is  as  rare  as  a  simply 
or  completely  strong  one.  The  instability  which  is  weak- 
ness is  generally  associated  with  some  definite  character 
of  disease ;  wdth  the  scrofulous  or  gouty  or  some  other 
morbid  constitution.  Still,  mere  Aveakness  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  important  elements  of  personal 
character  in  respect  of  health  and  disease,  as  sm-ely  as  it 
is  among  those  of  mental  character,  or  muscular  power. 
And,  I  repeat,  muscular  or  mental  power  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  health :  in  the  view  of  pathology  a 
gouty  ]oerson  is  weak  in  the  same  sense  as  a  scrofulous  or 
a  syphilitic  one. 

There  are  notable  differences  of  constitutions  in 
respect  of  the  times  in  which  the  course  of  hfe,  from 
birtli  to  death  in  senile  degeneration,  is  run.  Living  to 
old  ao-e  '  soes  in  families,'  and  so  does  dying  before  old 
age.  The  time  in  wliich  tlie  clianges  ending  in  the  senile 
desenerations  are  acliieved  is  in  the  one  group  of  persons 
much  longer  than  in  tlie  other.  Often,  indeed,  the 
earlier  or  later  dying  is  because  of  inherited  diseases,  of 
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whicli  some  are  earlier  some  later  developed.  Bat  some- 
times it  is  plainly  because  the  degeneracies  of  old  age  are 
quickly  readied;  not  only,  it  m-ay  be,  in  the  hair  or 
teeth,  but  in  much  more  im})ortant  structures  or  in  idl 
parts.  It  is,  probably,  due  to  this  that  in  some  tiimilies 
many  members  die  at  or  near  the  same  age,  soon  after 
middle  life  ;  and  these  do  not  all  die  of  the  same  disease, 
but  it  may  be  of  various  casual  diseases  or  injuries,  as  if 
tliey  had  all  lost  before  the  usual  time  the  powers  of 
repair. 

•  Another  impimctuality  of  life  is  observable  in  the 
cases  of  delayed  puberty,  and  of  delayed  maturity  of 
manhood  or  of  womanhood.  This  may  be  seen  in  some 
who,  in  early  life,  have  had  some  severe  illness  whicli 
seems  to  have  delayed  their  development ;  but  in  others, 
and  not  rarely  in  several  members  of  the  same  fomily, 
the  delay  seems  to  be  only  because  the  same  changes  are 
more  sloAvly  wrought  in  these  than  in  the  average  of  the 
same  race  or  class  of  persons.  The.  speed  of  life  is  not 
the  same  in  all. 
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Xote  L,  page  5. 

In  the  foUowing  note  I  have  endeavoured,  by  using  experience 
gained  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  to  discuss  the  various  risks  of 
operations  in  childhood  more  at  length  than  the  space  that 
could  be  allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  text  would  permit. 

A  few  hours  of  acute  pain  will  suffice  in  young  children  to 
induce  a  dangerous  degi-ee  of  collapse.    This  was  shown  in  a 
case  of  strangulated  hernia  of  only  about  sixteen  hours'  dura- 
tion, in  a  boy  four  months  old.    Strangulation  set-in  at  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  child  was  in  great  pain,  and 
screamiDg   almost   incessantly  through'  the  night.     In  the 
morning  he  was  very  pale,  with  his  features  pinched,  his  eyes 
dull  and  sunken,  pulse  small,  rapid,  and  hardly  to  be  felt  at  the 
wrist,  respiration  hurried  and  shallow,  skin  cold  and  clammy 
nnd  there  had  been  several  slight  convulsions.  After  his  hernia 
bad  been  reduced  by  operation  he  rallied  at  once,  and  all 
symptoms  of  collapse  soon  disappeared.    Another  child,  two 
years  old,  the  particulars  of  whose  case  were  sent  from  the 
country,  died  apparently  of  the  pain  and  terror  caused  by  the 
repeated  dressings  of  a  burn  on  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs 
During  the  intervals  between  the  dressings  he  appeared  to  be 
domg  well  and  his  wound,  at  the  end  of  a  fortniglit,  was  covered 
with  healthy  granulations  :  but  each  of  the  dressing,  left  liim  in 
a  prostrate  condition,  and  after  one  of  them  he  died.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  young  cliildren  who  had  been  sent  to  their  homes 
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after  operations  for  hare-lip,  or  the  ligature  of  large  naevi,  and 
who  have  suffered  severe  pain  for  some  hours  subsequently,  have 
been  found  next  morning  in  considerable  peril  from  sliock. 
Happily  the  means  in  use  for  preventing  or  relieving  pain  in 
adults  may,  with  proper  caution,  be  safely  employed  for 
children.  All  know  how  well  even  weakly  and  puny  infants  a  few 
days  old  take  chloroform.  It  should  be  given  not  only  for 
painful  operations,  but  also  for  painful  dressings.  From  what 
was  reported  at  the  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  burn-case 
just  referred  to  would  have  ended  in  recovery  if  chloroform  had 
been  tised  when  the  wound  was  dressed.  Opium  must  always 
be  given  with  great  care  as  to  its  quantity,  and,  as  Dr.  West ' 
points  out,  in  preparations  of  uniform  potency;  but  thus 
employed,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  medicine  that 
children  ever  take.  At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  opium, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  is  constantly  prescribed  after 
operations  and  otherwise,  just  as  it  might  be  for  adults.' 

It  is  often  said  that  children  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly. 
It  would  lead  only  to  evil  if  doubt  were  thrown  on  this  belief  in 
a  form  that  could,  by  any  possibility,  produce  a  disregard  of 
hfemorrhage  in  operations  on  children  :  yet  it  maybe  questioned 
whether  the  opinion  is  well  founded.  I  have  on  two  occasions 
known  children  make  a  good  recovery  from  operations  which 
left  them  blanched  and  nearly  pulseless.  One  of  these  patients 
was  an  infant  eleven  days  old  from  whose  parotid  and  pterygo- 
maxillary  regions  a  large  congenital  cystic  tumour  was  removed, 
through  an  incision  reaching  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to 
the  zygoma.  In  the  other,  a  boy  aged  three,  a  cyst  in  the  neck 
had  been  punctured,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found  so  distended 
with  blood  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  freely  open.  When 
this  was  done  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  such  profuse  hjemorrhage 
followed  that  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  child  was  completely 
blanched,  and  very  nearly  pulseless.  In  some  cases  of  hemo- 
philia children  who  have  bled  very  largely  rally  with  surprising 
rapidity  as  soon  as  their  bleeding  can  be  stopped.  In  a  case  of 
repeated  secondary  hoemorrljage  after  lithotomy  a  boy  aged 
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three,  lay  for  a  fortnig-lit  blanched  to  an  extreme  degree,  yet  he 

quickly  recovered  when  his  bleeding-  ceased.    In  a  boy,  aged 

six,  in  whom   an  abscess  connected  with  hijD-disease'  was 

opened,  bleeding  from  the  woimd  was  overlooked  till  he  became 

pale  and  faint,  but  in  a  few  days  all  traces  of  the  occurrence 

had  disappeared.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  death  from 

haemorrhage  after  an  operation  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  ' 

Convulsions  might  be  supposed  to  follow  large  haemorrhages 

in  children,  but  later  experience  confirms  the  observation  of 

Sir  William  Fergusson,  that  they  are  extremely 'rare  from  this 
cause. 

Convulsions  having  been  referred  to,  this  may  be  the 
place  in  which  to  mention  a  danger  attending  operations  on 
children,  though  I  have  known  it  realised  in  only  two  in- 
stances.   A  child  about  three  months  old,  who  was  operated 
on   for  hare-hp,  after  passing  eighteen  hours  without  any 
symptom  of  danger,  became  suddenly  convulsed,  and  died 
in  a  few  seconds.    I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  previously 
been  subject  to  convulsions.    I  have  heard  of  another  almost 
precisely  sii^ilar  accident.    There   was   doubtless   a  special 
elemen   of  danger  in  these  cases,  for  the  breathing  space  to 
which  the  children  were  accustomed  had  been  suddenly  very 
much  curtailed  by  the  operation,  so  that  asphyxia  was  readily 
xnduced  ;  yet  the  result  suggests  that  in  all  cases  of  operations 
on  children  it  is  prudent  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  history 
ot  previous  convidsions.  , 

The  various  emntliemata  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the,r  relations  to  the  s.ugery  of  childhood.    Allusion  has  been 

heady  made  (p  349)  to  the  effect  which  operations  frequently 
have  m  determming  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever.  No 
^mUar  relatron  has  been  observed  between  operations  and 
measles   or  indeed  any  other  zymotic  disease  besides  scarlet 

ever.    But  care  must  bo  taken  that  operations  are  not  p 
formed  upon  cbddrcn  during  the  incubation-period  of  the  e 
disorders  or  during  oven  slight  feverish  attacks  ,  and  it  is  w^^^e 

f  there  be  any  doubt  a.  to  the  patient's  state,  especially  i  1  3' 
temperature  be  higher  than  normal,  to  wait  for'tho  certain,^ 
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which  a  few  days'  delay  will  bring.  Bronchitis,  coTigh,  and 
even  a  severe  catarrh,  have  all  led  to  the  failure  of  plastic 
operations  in  children.  And  there  is  need  for  equal  care  that 
operations  are  not  undertaken  in  those  who  have  recently  passed 
through  any  exanthem,  or  other  serious  illness.  A  dermoid  cyst 
was  removed  from  the  brow  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  ap- 
peared in  good  general  health.  Such  extensive  sloughing 
followed,  that  when  the  wound  had  scarred  the  eyelid  could 
not  be  closed.  It  was  then  mentioned  that  the  child  had  re- 
(jovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  measles  less  than  a  month  before. 

At  p.  5  Sir  James  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  children  are 
singularly  little  liable  to  pyiemia  after  wounds;  a  strange 
contrast,  he  adds,  to  their  liability  to  it  in  connection  with 
acute  necrosis.  In  the  few  instances  which  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  the  affection  usually  proves  to  be  of  a  milder  and  less 
fatal  type  than  that  which  prevails  among  adults.  Children  not 
seldom  recover  from  an  attack  of  pyaemia  which  is  very  acute 
at  its  commencement,  and  which  would  generally  be  quickly 
fatal  in  older  people.  This  comparatively  favourable  issue  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  perfection  with  which  the  unimpaired 
organs  of  children  perform  all  the  processes  of  elimination  and 
excretion.  In  children,  too,  medicines,  especially  the  hypo- 
sulphites, and  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  have 
appeared  more  efficacious  than  they  are  in  adults. 

Eigors  are  rarely  seen  in  children,  in  whom  their  place  is 
taken  by  convulsions.  Dr.  West,'  referring  to  this  subject, 
remarks  'The  disturbance  of  the  spinal  system  which  ushers 
in  fevers  in  the  adult  shows  itself  by  shivering,  while  in  the 
child  the  same  disturbance  often  manifests  itself  by  convulsions.' 
This  observation  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  pyjemia  is  likely  to  be  developed.  The  occurrence 
of  a  convulsion  under  such  circiimstances  may  afford  valuable 
evidence  for  diagnosis,  just  as  shivering  may  in  the  adult ; 
but  unless  care  be  taken  this  symptom  may  easily  lead  to 


error. 


Diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  must  be  looked  for,  and 

»  '  Diseases  of  Cliililiiood,'  4th  ctl.,  p.  31. 
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if  detected  be  carefully  considered  as  to  their  bearings  on 
operations  in  children ;  but  the  rules  used  for  adults  may  be 
somewliat  modified  for  children.  The  affection  of  these  organs  is 
generally  either  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration,  depending  on 
prolonged  suppuration  (p.  29).  In  the  advanced  stage  of  either 
form  operations  are  highly  dangerous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  conditions  are  not  incurable,  and  instances  might  be  given 
in  which  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  albuminuria  have  com- 
pletely, though  very  slowly,  disappeared  when  suppuration 
ceased,  and  operations  performed  while  these  affections  were  in 
their  early  stage  have  not  been  adversely  influenced  by  them. 
I  believe  an  operation  is  not  improper,  but  under  favourable 
local  conditions  rather  called-for  while  these  diseases  are 
incipient,  for  if  it  can  limit  the  amount  of  sujopuration  it 
jnay  be  the  means  of  arresting  their  further  advance. 

At  p.  35  attention  is  drawn  to  the  possibility  that  during 
the  feverish  condition  which  may  follow  an  operation,  latent 
tuberculous  disease  may  become  fatally  active  ;  and  an  instance 
is  given  of  a  man  in  whom  acute  meningitis  set  in  while  he 
was  feverish  after  the  opening  of  a  large  axillary  abscess. 
This  is  a  source  of  danger  that  must  not  be  forgotten  in  chil- 
dren, in  whom  tuberculous  diseases  are  comparatively  common. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  excised  the  hip-joint  of  a  boy 
about  six  years  old.  Next  morning  the  patient  became  comatose 
and  convulsed,  and  within  a  week  he  died.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  several  large  masses  of  yellow  tubercle  were  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  meninges  were 
in  a  condition  of  recent  inflammation.  In  another  case  a  girl 
was  admitted  with  hip-disease,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed 
under  chloroform  while  her  limb  was  brought  into  good  position. 
She  recovered  naturally  from  the  chloroform,  but  next  da/ 
became  drowsy,  and  soon  showed  conclusive  sig-ns  of  tubercular 
meningitis,  of  which  she  died  within  a  fortnight.  Her  history  was 
not  clear,  but  there  had  been  headache  and  fever  before  her 
admission.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  meningitis  had  already 
xjommcnced.    Still,  even  so,  the  case  may  be  useful  as  showin.^ 
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how  much  care  is  necessary  fco  avoid  the  appearance  of  sometimes 
doing-  mischief. 

The  period  of  the  first  dentition  is  imfavourahle  for  opera- 
tions, and  should  if  possible  be  avoided.  Children  are  not 
only  irritable  and  fretful  during  this  process,  but  are  also  often 
disturbed  both  in  their  sleep  and  their  digestion  ;  and  are  not 
rarely  attacked  with  exhausting  diarrhoea  or  with  convulsions. 
The  dyscrasia  of  syphilis  imfits  infants  for  plastic  operations. 

Children  are  sometimes  found  to  be  suffering  from  serious 
constitutional  disturbance  and  exhaustion  consequent  on  severe 
local  disease,  such  for  instance  as  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
the  question  arises  whether  they  should  be  operated-on  at 
once,  or  should  first  be  prepared  for  operation  by  rest,  good  food 
sedatives,  and  other  appropriate  means.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  a  boy  with  stone,  admitted  under  the  care  of  ]\Ir.  Willett  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  was  already  so  much  reduced  by  pro- 
longed suffering  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  lithotomy  might 
not  fatally  tax  his  remaining  strength.  Mr.  Willett,  however, 
-with  the  concurrence  of  all  his  colleagues  who  saw  the  case  in 
consultation,  determined  to  operate  immediately.  The  boy 
rallied  at  once,  and  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  In  another 
case  lithotomy  was  performed  on  a  boy  aged  two,  who  was  reduced 
to  an  almost  dying  state  by  pain  and  frequent  diarrhoea.  He 
also  recovered  without  drawback,  and  his  diarrhea  ceased  a  few 
hours  after  the  stone  was  removed.  These  cases  fairly  represent 
general  experience  on  this  point,  by  indicating  that  immediate 
interference  is  usually  safer  than  delay. 

J^ote  11. ,  jjacje  15. 

Mr.  Savory,  in  his  lectures  on  the  examination  of  patients  be- 
fore operating  on  them  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1873,  vol.  i.,  pp.  55, 
107)  has  some  important  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  patients 
for  operations,  and  he  refers  especially  to  such  as  are  intem- 
perate. In  these,  if  an  operation  is  unavoidable,  he  considers 
it  very  important,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  postpone  its 
performance  for  a  time,  in  order,  by  regulating  the  habits  and 
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diet  of  the  patient,  and  promoting  tbe  elimination  of  refuse 
material  from  the  system,  to  bring  about  a  more  promising 
state  of  health,  and  he  insists  on  the  considerable  improvement 
which  may  be  secured,  in  some  cases,  by  even  a  few  days'  delay. 
He  discusses  the  propriety  of  suddenly  altering  long-continued 
habits  of  intemperance  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  an  opera- 
tion, and  concludes,  that  although  this  course  may  sometimes 
involve  large  risks,  these  are  certainly  less  than  those  that  beset 
a  patient  in  whom  all  preparation  has  been  omitted. 


Note  III.,  jpage  17. 

Many  surgeons  who  have  practised  in  India  confirm  this  state- 
ment without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  yet  a  somewhat 
different  impression  is  derived  both  from  the  reports  and 
statistical  tables  that  have  been  published  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  various  native  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  India,  and 
from  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Fayrer  and,  as  regards  other  coloured 
races,  of  Professor  Peaslee,  of  New  York ;  and  both  these  are 
names  of  high  authority  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Fayrer  has  given  the  following  statistics.  ('Indian 
Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  vol.  x.,  1865-66).  Of  32  amputa- 
tions performed  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital  in  Calcutta, 
namely,  1  at  the  hip,  3  through  the  thigh,  10  through  the  leg, 
4  (by  Syme's  operation)  at  the  ankle,  5  at  the  shoulder,  5 
through  the  arm,  and  4  through  the  forearm,  18  were  fatal.  In 
9  death  resulted  from  pyaemia  following  osteo-myelitis ;  in  3 
from  pyaemia  not  connected  with  bone  disease ;  and  in  6  from 
tetanus  gangrene  or  exhaustion.  In  a  total  of  115  amputations 
performed  in  the  latter  half  of  1863  in  180  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  26,  or  1  in  4*4,  were 
fatal.  In  68  cases  of  lithotomy  in  the  same  Presidency  8  were 
fatal,  or  1  in  8-5  ;  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  tlie 
Punjab,  in  555  cases  57,  or  1  in  9*7,  were  fatal.  A  native 
surgeon,  Babo  Eam  Narain,  has,  Dr.  Fayrer  states,  performed 
lithotomy  more  than  200  times  in  the  stations  of  Cawnpore  and 
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Budaoii,  with  the  loss  of  onlj'  7  cases ;  but  this  success  appearfs^ 
to  be  altogether  exceptional. 

In  strangulated  hernia  the  intestine,  if  not  released,  speedily 
becomes  gangrenous  ;  and  even  after  early  operations  gangrene 
frequently  ensues  in  the  portion  of  intestine  that  has  been 
injured.  Although  in  the  country  districts  it  is  often  seen 
that  severe  wounds  involving  the  large  joints  or  the  viscera  are 
repaired,  yet  these  patients  are  found  to  evince  a  low  standard 
of  vitality,  and  in  many  instances  are  attacked  with  pyaemia 
or  gangrenous  inflammations.  Dr.  Fayrer  believes  the  natives 
of  India  recover,  under  favourable  hygienic  conditions,  perhaps 
as  well  as  Europeans  ;  but  he  thinks  this  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  them. 

Dr.  G-arden  {loc.  dt,  vol.  xii.)  finds  that  of  824  cases  of 
lithotomy  performed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  in  a 
dispensary  at  Saharunpore,  108,  or  1  in  7*63,  were  fatal.  ''A 
very  high  mortality  if  the  native  of  India  possesses,  as  he 
appears  to,  a  peculiar  facility  of  recovering  from  operations  and 
incised  wounds  generally.'  The  death  rate  after  lithotomy  in 
England,  according  to  Mr.  Poland,  in  Holmes's  '  Syst.  of  Surg.' 
(vol.  iv.),  is  1  in  7.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Peaslee  for  a 
communication  in  which  he  says,  'Blacks  have,  according  to  my 
own  observation,  far  less  tolerance  of  severe  surgical  operations 
than  whites.'  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  from  Miss  Young's 
life  of  Bishop  Paterson,  that  tetanus  is  very  common  after 
woimds  in  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Several 
natives  were  struck  with  arrows  in  the  expedition  that  cost 
Paterson  his  life,  and  almost  all  died  in  a  few  days  of  tetanus. 
And  the  same  complication,  I  am  told,  very  commonly  follows 
even  trivial  wounds  in  the  natives  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Zambesi  mission  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 

Fote  IV.,  page  26. 

Children  so  rarely  suffer  with  strangulated  hernia  that  it  is 
difficTilt  to  speak  positively  upon  any  point  respecting  the 
affection  in  them.    But  present  experience  seems  to  show  that 
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they  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for  in  a  considerable 
uvunber  of  the  cases  that  are  recorded  the  bowels  have  acted 
—in  not  a  few  copiously— without  ill  effect,  from  three  to  six 
or  eioht  hours  after  the  operatiou,  and  have  subsequently 
remained  regular.  (Article  by  Editor  'St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Eeports,'  vol.  x.,  p.  210,  et  seq.) 

Note  v.,  loage  4.5. 

Many  of  the  insane  are  persons  who  not  only  enjoy  sound 
bodily  healtli,  but  also  lead  very  regular  lives,  secure  in  the 
restraint  under  which  they  are  placed  from  intemperance  and 
other  faults  in  diet,  and  from  overwork,  exposure,  and  various 
influences  that  make  other  patients  unfit  for  surgical  operations 
or  the  repair  of  injuries.    And  many  of  them  derive  further 
advantage  from  their  indifference  to  their  condition,  and  freedom 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  illnesses.    This  power 
of  tolerating  injury  was  well  shown  by  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  attempted  suicide  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  in  Sir  William 
Lawrence's  time,  by  thrusting  his  head  into  the  fire,  and  keeping 
it  there  till  he  had  so  injured  his  skull  cap  that  the  whole  vault 
was  afterwards  separated  by  necrosis.  Yet  he  suffered  very  little 
in  his  general  health,  and  lived  fom-teen  years  subsequently. 
The  skull,  with  the  portion  that  was  exfoliated,  is  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (Ser.  I.,  100).    Mr.  Ferguson, 
of  Cheltenliam,  has  lately  published  an  instance  in  which  he  am- 
putated the  leg  of  a  man  who  had  placed  himself,  in  an  attack 
of  acute  mania,  before  a  train  on  the  line.    This  patient  was 
very  violent  for  many  days  after  the  operation,  and  frequently 
pulled  ofi'  his  dressings  and  bruised  his  stump,  yet  he  made 
a  good  and  tolerably  rapid  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  in 
about  two  months. 

Mr.  Curling  records  several  examples  of  self-mutilation, 
in  all  of  which  the  wounds  healed  favourably ;  and  he  remarks 
that  these  cases  '  generally  do  well,  and  the  state  of  mind  under 
which  the  injury  is  inflicted  does  not  seem  to  operate  pre- 
judicially to  the  patient's  recovery.' — 'Dis.  of  Testis,'  3rd  ed.,p.84. 
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The  case,  however,  is  difFerent  in  some  instances  of  melan- 
cholia associated  with  a  general  break-do^vn  of  health  from 
prolonged  mental  trouble  or  overwork,  coupled  with  habits  of 
intemperance.  Thus  in  attempted  suicide,  wounds  of  the 
throat  remam  for  long  periods  pale  glassy  03dematous  and 
without  progress  in  healing,  while  the  patients  continue  quiet 
and  sullen,  and  gradually  lail  in  general  health.  Not  rarely 
they  die  of  exhaustion  mth  their  wounds  still  unclosed. 

Note  VI.,  page  84. 

Demarquay  relates  two  cases  in  which  this  accident  happened 
and  mentions  a  third  ('  Bulletin  Gen.  de  Therapeutique,' 
1861,  p.  21,  et  seq.).  In  one,  a  muscular  and  vigorous  man, 
.aged  35,  in  a  struggle  with  his  horse  came  to  the  ground 
with  all  his  weight  thrown  upon  one  foot.  He  was  unable  to 
walk,  and  felt  severe  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and  in  the 
foot.  No  fracture  or  bone-dislocation  could  be  detected,  but 
there  was  considerable  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  peronei ; 
and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  malleolus  a  tense  cord  could  be 
felt  rolling  under  the  finger;  and  this  was  easily  returned,  when 
the  foot  was  extended,  into  the  normal  position  of  the  peroneal 
tendons.  A  long  compress  and  a  bandage  sufficed  to  keep  the  ten- 
dons in  place,  and  in  three  weeks  the  patient  could  walk  on  the 
limb. 

In  the  second  case  a  young  woman  jumped  out  of  a  window, 
and  immediately  afterwards  was  unable  to  walk,  and  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  foot.  There  was  considerable  ecchymosis 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  extending  from  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  fibula  forwards  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  space 
between  the  fibula  and  tendo  Achillis.  The  peroneal  tendons 
lay  in  their  natural  position,  but  it  was  evident  they  were  not 
contained  in  their  sheath ;  and  Demarquay  believed  they  had 
been  displaced  in  the  fall,  but  had  afterwards  slipped  back 
again  into  place.  Mr.  Curling  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  Jan.  2, 
1869)  has  recorded  a  well  marked  case  of  disijlacement  of  the 
peroneus  longus.   The  'Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  Medeciue,'  Jan.  6, 
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1874,  contains  a  very  interesting  paper  communicated  by 
^I.  Broca  for  M.  Charles  Martins,  in  which  the  latter  describes 
a  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  forward 
on  the  internal  surface  of  tlae  malleolus,  whicli  occurred  in  his 
own  person.  He  received  tliis  injury  by  being  tlirown  violently 
down  during  the  landing  of  a  balloon  in  which  he  had  made 
a  voyage.  The  tendon  was  easily  replaced,  but  he  could  walk 
only  with  much  pain  and  difficulty,  and  ecchymosis,  extending 
as  high  as  the  knee,  and  considerable  swelling,  followed.  He  re- 
covered with  rest  and  the  careful  iise  of  compresses,  &c.,  in  three 
months.  M.  Martins  has  given  his  paper  additional  value  by 
making  in  it  a  collection  of  all  the  examples  he  could  find  of 
displacement  of  muscles.  His  list  includes,  besides  the  tibialis 
posticus,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  brachialis,  the 
triceps  brachialis,  rectus  femoris,  sartorius,  j)lantaris,  and  the 
peronei. 

Note  VIL,  page  86. 

In  this  specimen,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Soden's,  for  the  two  are 
singularly  alike,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  has  slipped  from 
its  groove  about  half  an  inch-  inwards,  and  is  there  confined  by 
a  strong  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  passes  over  it  and  straps 
it  down.  Mr.  Soden's  specimen  is  in  the  tnuseum  of  King's 
College  Hospital  (No.  1341). 

Note  VIIL,  joage  86. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  a  case  given  by 
Hamilton.  (Tract,  and  Dislocation,'  3rd  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1866,  p.  581.)  Mrs.  B.,  aged  56,  was  thrown  from  a  carriage, 
and  dislocated  her  right  shoulder.  The  dislocation  was  soon 
'  reduced,'  but  the  joint  remained  painful,  tender,  and  disabled 
and  the  patient  could  raise  the  arm  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  side.  Passive  movements,  however,  were  painless 
and  free  in  all  directions.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  joint 
still  remained  partially  crippled,  and  on  examination  at  this 
time,  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found  resting  upon  the  out- 
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side  of  the"  coracoid  process,  and  the  shoulder  was  unnaturally 
prominent  in  front,  and  flattened  behind.  A  few  months  later, 
in  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  effort  to  raise  the  arm  above  the 
head,  the  muscles  unexpectedly  obeyed  the  will,  and  from  that 
time  the  patient  had  perfect  use  of  the  limb,  although  the  de- 
formity still  remained.  She  believed  she  heard  a  snap  when 
the  arm  went  up,  but  it  was  followed  by  no  pain,  soreness,  or 
swelling.  Hamilton  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
formity and  disability  here  described  were  d\ie,  in  great  measure, 
to  a  displacement  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

Kote  IX.,  'page  86. 

Mr.  Hey,  in  his  original  paper  on  '  Intemal  Derangement  of 
the  Knee-joint,'  says,  '  The  leg  is  readily  bent  or  extended  by 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  without  pain  to  the  patient ;  at 
most,  the  uneasiness  caused  by  this  flexion  and  extension  is 
trifling.  But  the  patient  himself  cannot  freely  bend,  nor  per- 
fectly extend  tlie  limb  in  walking ;  he  is  compelled  to  walk 
with  an  invariable  and  small  degree  of  flexion.  Though  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  leg  thus  stiff  in  walking,  yet  in 
sitting  down  the  affected  joint  will  move  like  the  other.' 
■ — ('  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,'  1810.) 

1 

Note  X.,  -page  87. 

This  cast,  No.  29  in  the  series  of  models  and  casts  of  dis- 
eased and  injured  structures,  is  thus  described  in  the  museum 
catalogue,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278,  No.  29.  'Cast  of  a  knee  in  which  it 
■was  presumed  that  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  had  been  dis- 
placed by  external  violence.  Over  the  situation  of  the  cartilage 
there  was  a  deep  crescentic  depression  of  the  integuments  (this  is 
well  shown  in  the  cast).  The  patient  was  knocked  downi,  and 
fell  with  his  left  leg  bent  under  him,  and  from  that  instant  was 
unable  to  bear  on  the  limb.  In  examining  the  limb  while  the 
knee  was  bent  to  its  utmost,  a  sudden  crack  was  heard,  the 
depression  of  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee 
dis^ippeared,  and  the  mobility  of  the  joint  was  restored.' 
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Note  XL,  page  117. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  ('  Lond.Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  109)expresses 
his  belief  that  peritonitis  very  rarely  occurs  before  the  operation 
lias  been  performed,  unless  it  is  provoked  by  perforation  and 
fcecal  extravasation.    What  are  taken  to  be  the  signs  of  peri- 
tonitis—sickness, constipation,  an  anxious  expression,  a  some- 
what dry  tongue — are  really  due  only  to  intestinal  obstruction  ; 
while  attentive  examination  will  show  that,  although  tliere  is  a 
painful  sense  of  dragging  if  pressure  is  made  near  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  there  is  none  of  that  general  intolerance  of  pressure 
which  marks  a  case  of  peritonitis.    He  points  out  that  when, 
as  it  occasionally  happens,  patients  die  of  strangulated  hernia 
without  operation,  not  the  slightest  sign  of  peritonitis  is  foimd 
after  death ;  and  he  cites  an  instance,  fatal  on  the  tenth  day, 
from  unrelieved  strangulation,  in  which  this  was  the  case.  In  his 
article  on  Intussusception  ('  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixvii.)  his 
language  is  even  more  positive: — 'In  intussusception,  as  in 
strangulated  hernia,  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  unless 
actual  perforation  has  occurred,  there  will  be  no  peritonitis.' 
In  explanation  of  the  every-day  observation  that  peritonitis  is 
found  in  cases  of  death  ensuing  very  speedily  after  operations 
for  hernia,  he  remarks  '  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate  our  conception  of  the   wildfire  rapidity  with  which 
inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane  may  commence,  and  may 
extend  when  once  an  adequate  cause  has  been  supplied.'  The 
chief  causes  of  peritonitis  after  operations  for  hernia  he  thinks 
are  the  return  of  intestine  in  a  state  of  advanced  inflammation, 
with  flakes  of  lymph  adhering  to  it,  and  with  spots  on  its 
surface  which  are  approaching  gangrene ;  and  secondly,  the 
injury  inflicted  by  fingers,  directors,  &c.,  introduced  into  the 
sac.    In  all  this  Mr.  Hutchinson  finds  an  obvious  occasion  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  early  interference  in  cases  of  strangu- 
lation ;  on  the  caution  required  in  determining  whether  apiece 
of  inflamed  intestine  should  be  returned  or  left  in  the  sac,  and 
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on  the  gentleness  and  care  whicli  must  be  observed  in  everj'- 
thing  connected  with  the  operation. 

Note  Xll.^'page  124. 

Since  the  lectures  on  Hernia  were  given,  Dr.  Dieulafoy  1ms 
published  his  '  Traite  de  1'  Aspiration  des  Liquides  Morbides,' 
which  contains  a  cliapter  of  great  surgical  interest  and  imiDor- 
tance  on  the  employment  of  aspiration  in  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia.  The  operation  consists  of  puncturing 
the  hernia  at  one  or  more  points  with  a  fine  tubular  needle 
connected  with  an  air-exhauster,  and  removing  any  gas  or 
fluid  that  may  be  present  either  in  the  sac  or  in  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine.  Dr.  Dieulafoy  refers  to  numerous 
cases  in  which  aspiration  has  been  thus  used  either  by  him- 
self or  by  other  well-known  continental  surgeons.  In  some 
of  these  strangulation  had  lasted  as  long  as  four  or  five  days, 
and  the  taxis  had  failed  to  accomplish  reduction  ;  yet  after 
aspiration  the  hernia  was  easily  returned.  Against  these 
successes  he  has  to  record  some  few  instances  in  which  aspi- 
ration failed  to  procure  reduction,  but  none  in  which  any 
mischief  resulted.  And  he  concludes  that  '  la  ponction  aspira- 
trice  d'une  anse  intestinale  herniee,  pratiquee  au  moyen  de 
I'aiguille  n°  1,  ou  n"  2,  est  d'une  complete  innocuite.'  The 
cases  most  appropriate  for  aspiration  are  those  in  which  the 
hernia  is  formed  of  intestine  without  omentum,  strangulation 
is  recent,  and  there  are  no  adhesions.  But  he  thinks  it  should 
be  tried  in  all  cases  of  strangulation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  intestine  is 
already  gangrenous  or  ulcerated.  And  he  would  use  it  before 
resorting  to  the  taxis.  Several  sm'geons  in  England  have 
practised  this  method,  and  have  obtained  many  satisfactory 
results.  But  the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Dieulafoy  have  not 
been  fully  realised.  Aspiration  has  failed  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  it  is  assuredly  not  so  free  from  danger  as 
Dr.  Dieulafoy  believed  when  his  lecture  was  published. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  or 
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not  right  to  return  a  hernia  without  opening  its  sac,  and  in 
which"  aspiration  would  prove  useless  or  mischievous.  At 
present  the  method  must  be  held  to  be  on  its  trial.  It  will 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable  when  strangulation  is  recent, 
and  reduction  is  prevented  by  a  collection  of  gas  or  fluid  either 
in  the  sac  or  the  canal  of  the  intestine  ;  but  it  must  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  only  after  a  very  close  consideration  of  all 
the  features  of  the  case. 

Note  XIIL,pag6  127. 

At  St.  G-eorge's  Hospital  it  is  the  almost  invariable  custom 
to  open  the  sac  in  every  case  of  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia.    Thus  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,' 
vol.  i.,  1861,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Holmes  that  in 
121  cases  there  were  only  4  in  which  the  sac  was  not  opened.. 
And  Mr.  Haward,  wiitingin  the '  St.  George's  Hospital  Eeports,' 
vol.  i.,  1866,  increases  these  numbers  to  181  and  6  respectively. 
In  the  series  of  121  cases  the  mortality  was  30-5  per  cent.;  and 
the  authors  compare  this  death-rate  with  that  in  100  cases  at 
the  London  Hospital,  in  more  than  half  of  which  the  sac  was 
not  opened,  and  in  which  the  mortality  was  33  per  cent.  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Holmes  from  these 
figures,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  cases  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  is  that  the  opening  of  the  sac  has  no  effect  either  on  the 
death-rate  or  on  the  time  required  for  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  Mr.  Haward  expresses  his  belief  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage certainly  lies  with  the  operation  in  wliich  the  sac  is  laid 
open.    Although  the  custom  at  St.  George's  Hospital  is  stamped 
with  very  high  authority,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
right  on  such  a  point  to  follow  anything  like  a  uniform  rule  of 
practice.     Cases  of  hernia  present  an  endless  variety  :  every 
example  therefore  demands  separate  consideration.     It  seems 
inconceivable  that  in  the  181  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haward 
there  were  only  six  in  which  it  was  to  tlie  patients'  advantage 
not  to  open  the  sac,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  any  given 
case  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  the  only  guido  that  shoidd 
be  followed.    In  other  words,  we  must  descend  from  the  general 
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to  the  particular.  Tlie  mortality  in  the  121  cases  at  St.  George's 
was  slightly  below  that  in  the  100  cases  at  the  London  Hospital, 
but  if  the  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  be  thrown  out  of  both 
tables— and  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  question,  for 
the  sac  was  opened  in  all  of  them— the  death-rate  for  the 
inguinal  and  femoral  kinds  is  30  per  cent,  in  both  series.  And 
it  follows  that  if  any  advantage  was  gained  in  some  cases  by 
opening  the  sac,  it  was  counterbalanced  in  others,  for  the  final 
result  is  the  same.  Each  patient,  it  would  seem,  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  recovery  secured  to  him  if  his  case  is  carefully  con- 
sidered on  its  own  individual  merits,  under  the  guidance  of  such 
rules  as  are  laid  down  in  the  text.  It  may,  however,  be  freely 
granted  that  in  every  doubtful  case  the  sac  sliould  certainly  be 
opened. 

Note  XIV.,  page  150. 

Probably  the  injury  inflicted  by  acute,  or  long-continued 
strangulation  on  the  vaso-motor  system  ef  nerves  distributed  to 
the  blood-vessels  and  muscular  wall  of  the  intestine  may  explain 
both  the  oedema  of  the  coats  of  the  gut,  and  the  effusion  which 
takes  place  into  the  sac ;  and  also  the  paralysis  of  the  strangu- 
lated portion  which  may  remain  after  reduction  has  been 
accomplished. 

Kote  XV.,  page  150. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  '  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Perito- 
nitis '  in  the  '  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Eeports,'  vol.  ix.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  referring  to  the  good  results  obtained  by 
washing  out  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  in  peritonitis  follow- 
ing ovariotomy,  asks  whether  the  same  treatment  might  not 
prove  equally  serviceable  in  some  instances  in  which  peritonitis 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Note  XVL,  page  344. 

The  two  following  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  : 

No  1.  A  hip-joint,  in  wliich  after  the  liead  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  had  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the 
shaft  was  drawn  up,  so  that  the  remains  of  the  neck  rest  upon 
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tlie  ilium  just  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum.  The  cap- 
sular lio-ament  has  been  removed  :  the  acetabulum  is  filled  with 
fibrous  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  femur  are  very  thin,  and  light. 
From  a  woman  aged  70.  Ten  years  before  her  death,  she  had  an 
apparently  scrofulous  affection  of  her  hip.  Abscesses  commu- 
nicating with  the  joint  opened  in  the  groin,  and  ultimately  the 
limb  became  much  everted  and  shortened.  The  parts,  liow- 
ever,  ultimately  healed.  The  patient  died  of  apoplexy.  After 
death  her  lungs  and  liver  were  found  tuberculous.— Pcti5/i. 
Series,  Cat.  Supplement  I.  No.  936. 

No.  2.  '  The  five  upper  cervical  vertobra3,  and  the  condyloid 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone  affected  at  several  points  with 
the  ulceration  (  caries).  The  right  transverse  process,  and  both 
upper  and  lower  articular  surfaces  of  the  same  side  of  the  atlas 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  disease  has  also  affected  the  cor- 
responding condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  articular- 
surface  and  side  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  the  right  transverse 
process,  and  side  of  the  body  of  the  third  and  the  left  occipito- 
atlantal  articulation.  These  parts  were  removed  from  the  body  of 
the  Very  Eev.  W.  Buckland  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
died,  £et.  73,  August  14, 1856.  No  symptoms  manifested  them- 
selves during  life  but  those  attributed  to  melancholia.' — Loc. 


Strong  confirmation  of  these  observations  has  been  met  with 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The  following  table  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  fever  occurring  among  the  in-patients 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  cases  are  placed 
as  they  stand,  entered  in  different  years,  in  the  Wardbook  : — 


Git.  No.  3406. 


^''ote  XVIL,  page  350. 


No.  of 
Case 


Date  of 
Admission 


Natnro  of  Operation 


Date  of  I  Date  of 
Operation  Attack 


3 
4 

r> 


8 


2 


f.  1-9 

f.  3 

in.  3 

m.  2 

m.  3-C 

111.  0 

m.  4'G 

7)1.  4 


.Tuly  22 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  3 
Jan.  31 
.Tune  24 
July  6 
Oct.  31 
Juno  16 


or  CIpft  paliito 


AVftlibed  flnn^ors 
Ni'cvnsod  tarsus 
]''aUy  tumour 


Nocrosed  tar.su!? 
Isehio  roctal  abscess 


July  23  ,  July  24 

Sept.   8  Si-pt.  10 

Sept.  10  Sept.  11 

Feb.  14  Fob.  16 

June  30  Juno  31 

July    8  July  0 

Nov.   2  Nov.  4 

June  16  Juno  18 
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And  INIr.  Thomas  Smith  tells  me  he  has  performed 
Lithotomy  on  forty-three  children  vmder  ten  years  of  age,  and  of 
these  seven  had  scarlatina.  In  Case  1 : — the  eruption  appeared 
on  the  day  after  the  operation,  and  there  were  rigors,  and  a 
temperature  of  104:°-6.  Case  2 : — eruption  on  second  day, 
followed  by  general  desquamation.  Case  3  : — eruption  on 
second  day,  death  on  thirty-first  day  from  albuminuria,  and 
anasarca.  Case  4  : — eruption  very  soon  after  operation,  followed 
by  desquamation.  Case  5  : — eruption  on  third  day,  severe  albu- 
minuria. Case  6  : — slight  eruption  very  soon  after  operation, 
followed  on  thirteenth  day  by  general  desquamation,  and  by 
severe  albuminuria.  Case  7  : — eruption  on  second  day,  begin- 
ning at  the  wound,  and  spreading  over  trunk  and  limbs.  This 
proportion  of  seven  in  forty-three  cases  is  very  high,  yet  the 
real  proportion  was  even  larger  than  these  figures  represent, 
for  among  the  thirty-six  children  that  escaped  there  were,  as 
Mr.  Smith  remarks,  no  doubt  some  who,  having  already  had 
the  disease,  were  in  great  part  if  not  completely  protected 
against  a  second  attack. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  affection  is  true  scarlet 
fever.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  certainly  is,  for  its 
features  are  well  marked  and  characteristic.  Of  others,  which 
might  be  very  doubtful  if  seen  as  isolated  cases,  Dr.  Gee, 
whose  authority  Avill  be  recognised,  and  who  has  closely  studied 
the  subject,  says  in  his  article  in  '  Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,' 
'  that  the  disease  really  is  scarlet  fever  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
following  observations :  first,  it  occurs  in  epidemics  (of  scarla- 
tina) :  secondly,  that  in  a  given  epidemic  a  severe  case  occasion- 
ally relieves  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  the  very  mild  forms  : 
thirdly,  that  a  precisely  similar  scarlatinilla  attacks,  in  the  same 
epidemic,  patients  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  operation, 
and  who  have  no  open  sore  :  and  lastly,  by  way  of  a  \  eritable 
experimentum  crucis,  that  however  freely  these  patients  are 
exposed  to  ordinary  scarlet  fever  afterwards,  they  do  not  con- 
tract that  disease.'  The  cases  related  above  illustrate  many  of 
the  points  relied  on  by  Dr.  Gee.  In  not  a  few  the  attack  was 
severe  and  followed  by  albuminuria  :  the  majority  were  seen 
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during  tlie  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  town,  and  almost  all,  if 
not  every  one,  as  soon  as  the  illness  appeared,  were  transferred 
to  a  ward  used  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  and  which, 
generally  contained  recent  cases ;  yet  I  believe  none  of  the 
patients  suflfered  from  any  further  contagion.  In  expressing  my 
own  opinion  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever  I  am  conscious  of 
being  strongly  biassed  by  the  belief  of  those  in  whose  sound  judg- 
ment I  place  complete  reliance  ;  but  I  think  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  could  scarcely  lead  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Sir  James  Paget  has  mentioned  two  views  as  to  the  expla- 
nation of  this  connection  between  operations  and  the  appear- 
ance of  scarlet  fever  ;  and  the  evidence  derived  from  the  cases 
related  above  goes  to  prove  that  both  are  correct,  though  of 
course  in  different  cases.  '  That  a  peculiar  liability  to  contagion 
is  induced  by  an  operation,  and  that  the  poison  produces  its 
specific  effects  in  much  less  than  the  usual  period  of  incubation  ' 
seems  clear  from  such  cases  as  the  following.  A  boy  (case  4  in 
the  table)  was  admitted  on  January  31.  On  February  14  he 
underwent  an  operation  on  a  deformed  hand,  and  on  the  16tb 
the  rash  appeared.  No  scarlet  fever  had  occurred,  so  far  as  his 
parents  knew,  near  his  residence  for  some  time  before  he  came 
into  the  Hospital,  and,  indeed,  he  had  been  in  for  a  period  that 
was  more  than  long  enough  to  complete  the  incubation  of  the 
disease,  without  showing  any  symptom  of  illness.  But  on  the 
same  day  (Feb.  14)  on  which  his  operation  was  performed  a 
boy,  who  was  admitted  into  the  ward  with  bronchitis,  was 
found  three  hom-s  later  with  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever. 
Again,  a  child  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  the  day  after  an 
operation  had  been  performed  on  her  mouth.  Her  mother  knew 
nothing  of  any  source  of  previous  infection,  but  the  surgeon 
who  performed  the  operation  was  at  the  time  nursing  his  own 
children  with  the  disease.  Now  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
the  first  child  derived  the  fever,  either  just  before  or  just  after 
his  operation,  from  the  patient  in  whom  the  rash  was  just 
coming  out :  and  that  the  second  was  infected  at  the  very  time 
from  the  clothes  of  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  several  instances  very  careful  search  has 
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failed  to  discover  any  source  of  recent  infection  ;  and  in  such 
the  only  probable  explanation  seemed  to  be  that,  as  Sir  J ames 
Paget  suggests,  the  patients  '  liad  previously  imbibed  the  poison, 
but  would  not  have  manifested  its  effects  so  soon,  if  at  all,  im- 
less  their  health  had  been  exhausted  or  disturbed.' 

The  interval  between  the  operation  and  the  appearance  of 
the  rash  has  been  quite  as  short  as  that  recorded  in  the  text. 
In  several  the  eruption  has  come  out  on  the  next  day,  and  the 
period  (from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  Gee)  by  which  vomiting 
and  high  temperature  commonly  precede  the  eruption  has  been 
comparatively  seldom  distinctly  marked. 

To  anticipate  the  possible  objection  that  fever  may  have 
been  already  on  the  point  of  breaking-out  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  I  may  state  that  this  source  of  fallacy  has  been 
carefully  borne  in  mind :  it  is  a  standing  rule  to  examine 
the  temperature,  and  if  it  is  found  in  any  degree  above  the 
natural  standard  the  operation  is  invariably  postponed. 

Scarlet  fever  apparently  stands  alone  among  the  eruptive 
fevers  in  its  proneness  to  attack  patients  immediately  after 
operations;  for  although  outbreaks  of  measles  have  been 
noticed  under  similar  circumstances,  their  occurrence  has  been 
so  rare  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  mere  coincidences  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  chicken  pox. 

Great  help  may  be  gained  in  the  study  of  this  subject  from 
a  very  able  and  valuable  paper  (in  the  12th  volume  of  the 
'  Obstetrical  Society's  Transactions  ' )  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever  immediately 
after  parturition,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  its  relation 
to  puerperal  fever.    In  this  essay,  and  the  cases  that  accompany 
it  Dr.  Hicks  shows  :  I.  That  patients  are  frequently  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  after  labour-.    II.  That  the  disorder  appeai-s 
very  speedily— generally  within  four  days.     III.  That  the  usual 
premonitory  symptoms  are  often  absent.    IV.  That  contagion 
is  in  some  cases  conveyed  at  the  time  of  labour,  m  others  that 
it  has,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  occurred  some  time 
before.'  V.  That  in  many  instances  the  disorder  deviates  widely 
from  the  normal  type. 
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ABDOIVIEN,  couditiou  of,  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  112 
Abdominal  pulsating  tumour,  237 
Abscess,  residual ;  see  Residual  abscess 
Acupressure,  76 

Acute  disease,  operations  during,  20 
Acute  necrosis,   followed  by  chronic 

pysemia,  161 ;  recovery  from  pyaemia 

after,  161 

Adhesions  formed  in  joints  after  long 
rest,  97 

Age,  its  influence  on  operations,  5 
Agricultural  districts,  patients  from,  17 
Ague,  operations  during,  20 
Ague-fits  resembling  pyemic  rigors,  20 
Albuminuria  affecting  results  of  opera- 
tions, 39,  56 
Amputations  for  injury  and  disease  com- 
pared, 3  ;  in  the  strong  and  the  feeble 
contrasted,  3  ;  in  printing-office  boj'S, 
4;  secondary,  21  ;  dangerous  during 
celhilar  inflammation,  21 ;  for  eom- 
poiind  fracture,  21  ;  during  acute  di- 
sease, 21  ;  during  acute  and  chronic 
pysemia,  22  ;  in  the  old;  33 
Amyloid  disease  of  liver.  29,  403 
Anaemia,  operations  during,  47 
Aneurism,  mimicry  of,  238,  241  ;  in 
abdominal  aorta,  238 ;  condition  of 
vessels,  239 ;  rules  fordiagnosis  of,  240 
Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the 

old,  224,  41o 
Ankle,  stiffened  by  involuntary  mus- 
cular action,  89 
Ankjdosis  treated  by  bone-setters,  86 
Anstie,  Dr.,  on  hypochondriasis, referred 
to,  269 

Antagonism  in  disease,  389 
Antiseptic  treatment,  Mr.  Lister's,  76 
Arteries,  degeneration  of,  affecting  ope- 
rations, 32;  heal  slowly,  33 
Atrophy,  reflex,  in  joint  disease,  209 
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BACKACHES,  220-224 
Baker,  Mr.,  his  case  of  necrosis  of 
femur,  342 
Bandages,  tight,  over  joints  often  mis- 
chievous, 210 
Barwell,  Mr.,  on  gonorrhoeal  rheuma- 
tism, 171 
Bedrooms,  water-closets  in,  67 
Biceps,  slipped  tendon  of,  86 
Billroth  on  dissection  wounds,  referred 
to,  338 

Birkett,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  123 

Bladder,  stammering,  78 

Bleeding,  its  value  in  strangulated  her- 
nia estimated,  143 

Blizard,  Mr.,  fetal  operation  by,  65 

Bones,  disease  of,  in  patients  with  amy- 
loid disease,  29  ;  chiefly  affected  in 
some  cases  of  chronic  pyaemia,  165  ; 
injury  of,  followed  by  neurominiesis, 
194  ;  residual  abscess  in,  316 

Bone-setters,  treat  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, ankyloses,  slipped  tendons,  85. 
86  ;  their  manipulations,  84 ;  cases 
they  cure,  84;  their  results,  99;  in 
cases  of  muscular  rigidity  of  joints, 
91 ;  in  sprains,  91  ;  treatment  of  cold 
joints,  93  ;  their  audacity,  95 

Bowels, not  to  be  disturbed  after  hernia- 
operations,  145;  condition  of,  in 
strangulated  hernia.  111,  112 

Boys,  amputations  in,  4  ;  mimicry  of 
joint-disease  in,  203 

Breast,  operations  on,  during  lactation 
to  be  avoided,  49  ;  mimicry  of  cancer 
in,  241  ;  neuralgia  of,  243  ;  neuralgia 
of,  associated  with  gout,  243  ;  tumours 
of,  method  of  examining,  21-4 

Breathing,  its  relation  to  tho  piilso, 
31 

Brinton,  Dr.,  his  paper  on  disease  of  tho 
oesophagus,  83 
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Brodie,  Sir  B.,  on  hysterical  joints,  196  ; 

on  relaxed,  loose  joints,  211  ;  on 

liqiTor  potassae  in  cancer,  388 
Bronchitis,  complicating  operations,  34 
Brown-Seqiiard,  Dr.,  on  transmission 

of  the  effects  of  injuries  to  offspring, 

363 

Budd,  Dr.,  on  malignant  pustule,  266 
Burning  soles  a  sign  of  gout,  373 
Butlin,  Mr.,  case  of  ankylosis  at  knee 

from  long  rest,  97 
Bursce,  imitated  by  residual  abscess,  319 

OAL.-VMITIES  of  surgery,  51;  not 
always  accidents,  55 ;  rules  for 
avoiding,  60-64 
Callender,  Mr.,  his  statistics  of  amputa- 
tions, 4 

Cancer,  mimicry  of,  181,  183,  241  ;  in 
the  breast,  244  ;  in  the  tongue,  244, 
245;  evolution  of,  364,  366  ;  brought 
cut  by  injury,  377  ;  its  climax  in  old 
age,  380  ;  mistaken  for  scrofula,  380  ; 
relieved  by  liquor  potassse,  388 ;  va- 
riation of  pain  in,  389 ;  does  not 
advance  pari  passu  with  tuberculosis, 
or  syphilis,  389 
Cancerous  persons,  operations  on,  13 
Carbolised  catgut  ligatures,  76 
Carbuncle,  treatment  by  '  doing  nothing,' 
-what    this   means,    252;  incisions 
often  fail  to  stop  spreading,  or  pain 
of,  or  to  hasten  the  healing  of,  254, 
256 ;  abortion  of,  257 ;  crucial  in- 
cision of,  its  value  discussed,  258, 
259  ;  limited  incision  often  useful, 
258  ;  high  feeding,  and  stimulants  in, 
unnecessary,  259,  260;   amount  of 
food  required,  261 ;  local  treatment 
of,  262  ;  medicines,  fresh  air,  264  ; 
mortality  of,  265  ;  less  fatal  now  than 
when  crucial  incisions  were  used,  266  ; 
carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  lip, 

266  ;  frequently  fatal,  267  ;  followed 
by  pypemia,  267 

Carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  lip, 

267  ;  true  nature  of,  267 
Care  after  operations,  76 
Carpus,  mimic  disease  in,  197 

Cases,  method  of  recording,  49 ;  that 
bone-setters  cure,  84 

Catgut  ligatures,  76 

Catheterism,  need  for  care  in,  43,  57 ; 
dangerous  in  the  old,  43.  47  ;  not 
rarely  fatal,  69;  often  mischievous, 
69;  followed  by  chronic  pyiemia,  166 

Caustic,  removal  of  scalp-cy.sts  by,  70  ; 
treatment  of  hsemorrhoids  with,  71 


CON 

Cautery,  actual,  for  haemorrhoids,  71 
Chambers,  Dr.,  on  invalids,  17 
Children,  operations  on,  5,  18 ;  bear 
pain  ill,  5, 399  ;  little  liable  to  pyajmia, 
except  in  acute  necrosi.s,  5  ;  .'imyloid 
disease  in,  29,  403  ;  rigid  joints  in, 
after  hurts,  90  ;  chronic  pyiemia  in, 
170  (note) ;  nervous  mimicry  in, 
204;  pldebitis  in,  309;  narcotics 
for,  400 ;  loss  of  blood  in  operations 
on,  400  ;  risks  of  operations  in,  401 
ct  seq. 

Chloride  of  zinc  for  wounds,  70 
Chloroform  in  heart  disease,  30  ;  death 

iinder,  51  ;  its  use  in  neuromimesis, 

201,  229. 

Chorea,  diagnosis  of,  from  joint  disease, 
212. 

Chronic  pyaemia,  relations  of,  to  acute, 
155,  164;  chiefly  affecting  the  bones, 
165 ;  after  acutenecrosis,  161;  affecting 
a  single  tissue,  165;  imi form  method 
in,  165;  after  parturition,  165;  fol- 
lowing stricture,  166  ;  lithotrity,  167; 
inflamed  inguinal  glands,  169;  pro- 
positions concerning,  170 ;  in  chil- 
dren, 170  (note) ;  affinities  of,  171 ; 
prognosis  of,  treatment  of,  171 

Circulation  feeble,  in  nervous  mimicry, 
188 

Cold  applications  mischievous  in  nervous 

mimicrj',  247 
Cold-blooded  persons,    operations  on, 

18;  recover  from  inimy  slowly,  395 
Colic,  preceding  strangulated  hernia, 

107 

Constipation,  its  importance  often  over- 
rated, 27 ;  too  profuse  action  after, 
28  ;  in  neuromimesis,  184 

Constitution,  the  nervous,  compared 
■with  that  in  gout  or  syphilis,  175; 
often  inherited,  175;  patients  who 
display  it,  175 ;  in  neuromimesis, 
188 

Constitutional  diseases,  353 ;  import- 
ance of  lesser  signs,  354 ;  health 
characters,  compared  ■with  mental  cha- 
racters, 355;  meanings  of  names,  356; 
inherited  constitutional  diseases,  356  ; 
diathesis,  dj-scrasia,  356 ;  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  356  ;  tendencies 
to  disease,  35"  ;  their  transmission  to 
offspring,  357;  progressive  changes 
in,  as  ageadvaiices,  theirpeculiarities; 
constitutional  diseases  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  system,  358  ;  variation 
of,  in  transmission,  360  :  illustnUions 
I      from  gout,  scrofula,  iScc.  30 1 ;  evo- 
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lution  of  diseases,  362  ;  variations  in 
the  form  of  hereditary  diseases  in  dif- 
ferent generations,  362  ;  relations  of 
leprosy  to  keloid,  362  (note) ;  Dr. 
Fagge's  papers  on,  362  (note) ;  evolu- 
tion of  disease,  363,  transmission  of 
tlie  effects  of  injuries  to  oifspring. 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  experiments, 
363  (note) ;  lithic  acid  diseases  in 
gouty  families,  evolution  of  cancer 
from  innocent  tumours,  364  ;  Darwn's 
researches,  364  (note)  ;  evolution  of 
syphilis,  365  ;  relation  of  syphilis  and 
scrofula,  365 ;  evolution  of  cancer  gout 
and  tuberculosis,  366;  evidence  of 
inheritance  difficult  to  obteain,  367 ; 
inherited  qualities,  not  always  con- 
stitutional, 367  ;  mutations  of  local 
and  constitutional  diseases,  368, 
as  seen  in  chronic  rheumatic  arth- 
ritis, 369;  lesser  signs  of  constitu- 
tional disease,  369 ;  pathognomons 
of  morbid  constitutions,  370;  value 
of  lesser  diseases  for  diagnosis  of 
constitutions,  372;  minor  signs  of 
gout,  372;  of  tuberculosis,  of  scrofula, 
373 ;  significant  groups  of  disease, 
375  ;  constitutional  defects  brought 
out  by  injury,  or  disease,  376;  by 
fever,  378 ;  by  mental  trouble,  379  ; 
need  for  careful  treatment  of  slight 
injuries,  378:  constitutional  origin  of 
fever-sequelaa,  379  ;  time  in  constitu- 
tional diseases,  climax,  decrease,  re- 
vival, 380 ;  may  be  out-lived,  381 ; 
nervous  and  scrofulous  constitutions 
outlived,  not  so  the  gouty,  382  ;  ampu- 
tations in  scrofula,  382 ;  late  reappear- 
ance of  sj-philis  ;  scrofula  in  the  aged, 
inveterate  form  of,  384  ;  successions 
and  combinations,  of  constitutions, 
384 ;  scrofula,  gout,  cancer  in  succes- 
sion, 385 ;  methods  of  life,  385 ; 
evidence  of  constitutional  succession, 
co-existence,  387,  distinct  from  com- 
binations ;  antagonism  in  disease,  389 ; 
combinations,  390 ;  syphilis  with  scro- 
fula, tuberculosis,  or  gout,  391  ; 
use  of  mercm-y,  combination  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  393;  hybridity  in  dis- 
ease, 393;  lesser  constitutional  con- 
ditions, 394;  cold-blooded  persons, 
weak  constitution,  396 ;  long-lived, 
short-lived  families  ;  unpunctuality  in 
constitutions ;  delayed  puberty ;  pre- 
vailing death-periods  in  families,  397 
Constitutional  peculiarities,  their  im- 
portance in  operations,  2 
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Consulting-rooms,  private,  danger  of 
operations  in,  65 

Coughing,  painful,  in  spinal  disease,  226 

Crimean  War,  dysentery  during,  26 

Croup,  ojierations  in,  22 

Curling,  Mr.,  on  the  repair  of  -wounds 
in  the  insane,  407 ;  on  slipped  pero- 
neal tendon,  408 

Cyst,  removal  of,  fatal  result,  65  ;  re- 
moval by  caustic,  70 


DARWIN'S  researches  on  evolution 
referred  to,  364 
Death,  fear  of,  affecting  operations,  44 ; 

under  chloroform,  51 
Defsecation,  stammering  in,  83  ;  semea 

passed  during,  273 
Deglutition,  stammering  in,  82 
Delirium  tremens,  operations  during, 
45 ;  after  operations,  46 ;  treatment 
of,  46 

Deltoid,  wastingof,  in  diseased  shoulder- 
joint,  209 

Demarquay,  M.,  on  slipped  tendons,  408 

De  Morgan,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  chloride 
of  zinc  in  wounds,  76 

Diarrhoja,  operations  during,  26;  pre- 
ceding descent  of  hcrnise,  26  ;  dan- 
gerous in  children  and  old  people,  27 ; 
preceding  strangulation  of  hcrnise, 
107  ;  after  strangulated  hernia,  146 

Diet,  after  strangulated  hernia,  146 

Dieulafoy  on  aspiration,  412 

Digestion,  feeble  in  old  people,  affecting 
operation,  26 

Diphtheria,  operations  during,  22 

Disease,  amputations  for,  3 ;  acute,  am- 
putations dxu-ing,  20  ;  present  treat- 
ment of,  143  ;  old  fashioned  treatment 
of  wounds  by  bleeding,  ]  43  ;  ovo- 
lutio'j,  and  involution  of,  363  ;  muta- 
tions between  local  and  constitutional, 
368  ;  bringing  out  constitutional  de- 
fects, 376 

Dissection,  poisons,  321 ;  wounds,  dan- 
gers of,  improved  treatment  of,  321  ; 
author's  own  case,  322  ;  mode  of  in- 
oculation ;  a  fatal  case  (note) ;  na- 
ture of  the  virus,  322  ;  acquired  im- 
nuniity,  323  ;  Dr.  AVilks  on  -warts 
following,  324 ;  loss  of  immunity 
from,  327 ;  Dr.  Symes  Thompson's 
case,  327;  irritating  pus  in,  334  ; 
erysipclns  following.  334;  crisis  in 
illness  following,  335;  treatment, 335  ; 
complications  modified  by  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  336 
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Douclie,  cold,  sometimpB  hurtful,  93 
Dreams,  in  sexual  disorders,  28*3 ;  tlioir 

relation  to  emissions,  285  ;  mental 

treatment  of,  287 
Drunkards,  dangers  of  operations  on, 

15,  56 

Dysentery,  operations  during,  26 
Dyspepsia,  operations  during,  25 

EATING,  excessive,  hurtful  for  opera- 
tions, 16 

Elastic  knee-caps,  often  do  harm,  210 
Elbow-joint,  internal  derangement  of, 

87  ;  stiffened  by  involuntary  muscular 

action,  89 

Election,  place  of,  in  hypochondriasis, 
273 

Electricity,  for  hysterical  joints,  9i> 
Embolism  in  gouty  phlebitis,  295 
Emissions,  275;   frequently  harmless, 

276  ;  caused  by  irritable  spinal  mar- 
row, 276;  accompanying  symptoms, 

277  ;  the  consequences,  not  the  cause 
of  nervous  disorders,  279 

Emphysema,  of  lungs,  affecting  opera- 
tions, 34;  overstrangulatedherma,109 

Epigastric  artery,  wound  of,  in  opera- 
tions for  hernia,  141 

Epilepsy,  its  relations  to  sexual  dis- 
orders, 288,  289 

Erichsen,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  123  (note); 
on  damaged  intestine  in  strangulated 
hernia,  140;  on  dissection-wounds,338 

Erysipelas,  operations  during,  21 ;  fol- 
lowing albuminuria,  56  ;  transmuta'- 
bility  of,with  pysemia,  referred  to,  164 

Esmarch's  elastic  ligature,  76 

Estimates,  various,  of  success  and  fail^ 
^ire,  75  . 

]':ther,   preferred  for   operations,  o2 

(note) 

Exanthemata  affecting  operations  in 
children'  401  (note) 

Excretion,  importance  of,  after  opera- 
tions, 50 

lilxtensors  of  fingers,  slipped  tendons 
of,  86 

T7AILUEES,  various  estimates  of,  75 
JJ  Eat  persons,  operations  on,  14  _ 
Eayi-er,  Dr.,  on  operations  on  native 

Indians,  405 
Feet,  cold,  or  painfully  hot,  in  nervous 

mimicry,  189 
Femur,  fracture  of,  followed  by  ankj-- 
losisat  knee,  from  rest,  97 ;  swelling  ot, 
in  chronic  pyeemia,  treated  with  liquor 
potasssc,  166;  quiet  necrosis  of,  342 


HER 

Fergusson,  Sir  William,  his  careful 
choice  of  apparatus  for  operations,  73 

Fever,  discovering  constitutional  dis- 
ease, 378  ;  sequelae  of,  their  constitu- 
tional origin,  379 

Flower,  Professor,  on  a  skeleton  at 
Marburg,  206 

Food,  excess  of  nitrogenous,  hurtful  for 
operations,  16 

Fracture,  compound,  amputation  in,  21 
fractures  treated  by  bone-setters,  85 

Frictions,  over  injvired  joints,  94 

GALVANISM,  in  nervous  mimicrj', 
247 

Gant,  Mr.,  on  constitutional  diseases, 
375  (note) 

Gimbernat's  ligament,  in  femoral  her- 
nia, 132 

Girls,  nervous  mimicrj'  in,  205,  this 
promoted  by  education,  231 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  affinities  of, 
with  chronic  pysemia,  171 

Gout  in  injured  joints,  95  ;  coinbined 
withneuromimesis,  188  ;  evolution  of, 
366 ;  minor  signs  of,  372  ;  brought 
out  by  injury,  377  ;  climax  in  middle 
life,  380;  following  scrofula,  386 

Gouty  persons,  operations  on,  12 ; 
phlebitis,  see  Phlebitis  ;  constitution 
not  outlived,  382 

Gull,  Sir  William,  on  hypochondriasis 
referred  to,  269 

HAINIILTON,  Dr.  Frank,  on  slipped 
biceps-tendon,  409 
Hsemorrhage,  its  effect  on  the  pulse  and 

breathing,  32  ;  in  children,  400 
Hemorrhoids,  ligature  of,  sometimes 
fatal,  70 ;  treated  with  caustic,  71 ; 
with  actual  cautery,  71 
Ha  ward,  Mr.  Warrington,  on  herma, 
123,  413 

Health  best  standard  for  operations,  2, 

5  ;  general  in  neuroniimesis,  187 
Heart,  diseaseof,  affecting  operations.  30 
Hernia,  strangulated,  101 ;  statistics  of 
operations,  101 ;  grounds  for  opera- 
ting on.  102,  ctscq. :  signs  of  strangu- 
lation ;  means  of  reduction,  102  :  pulso 
and  respiratiou  in,  103,  115;  doubt- 
ful signs  of  strangulation,  103  :  their 
groat  importance,  104;  local  signs; 
general  symptoms,  104  ;  irreducibility 
104:  unusual  size,  104,  107,  108; 
hardness  of  the  tumour,  104.  108; 
inflammation  of,  or  over  the  sac, 
sloughing  of  integuments  over  the  sac 
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unassociated  with  strangulation,  IQiJ  ; 
djiicuosis  between  strangulated  and 
iuttameil,  106 ;  strangulation  preceded 
by  diarrhoea,  107  ;  hy  pam  ;  presence 
of  obscure  swelling,   109 ;  omphy- 
semaofiutegunicntsover,  109;  caution 
against  overlooking,  110  ;  useless  ope- 
rations on,  110;  double,  operations 
on  both,  110  ;  local  signs,  less  severe 
in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  111  ; 
in  old  than  in  recent  cases.  111; 
omental,  signs  of  strangulation  in, 
little  marked.  111;  inaction  of  the 
bowels  111;  vomiting  a  very  important 
sign,  113,  115;  aspect  of  the  patient, 
116;   attempts  at  reduction,  117; 
their  method,  117;  wheu  improper, 
118 ;  irreducible,  rule  for  operating  on, 
lis  ;  accessories  to  reduction,  warm 
bath,  its  management,  119;  opium, 
120  ;  eneraata,  120  ;  chloroform,  121 ; 
need  for  gentleness,  121  ;  question  of 
delay  before  operating,  123  ;  ice,  123  ; 
tobacco,  posture,  cupping,  &c.,  12'1 ; 
partially  reducible,  124, 135 ;  reduction 
enmasse,  125  ;  seat  of  stricture,  127  ; 
opening  of  the  sac,  127,  rule  for,  128  ; 
Lam-ence  on,  129 ;  incisions  in  ope- 
rations on  femoral,  inguinal,  umbi- 
'   lical,  129  ;  seat  of  stricture  in  the 
various  forms,  130,  13i  ;  Mr.  Luke's 
rule  for  ascertaining  this,  130  ;  treat- 
ment of  the  sac,  rules  for  exposing,131; 
partial  reduction,  135;  omentum' re- 
maining in  the  sac  after  operation;  ma- 
nagement of  its  contents,  characters 
of  fluid  in,  135;  fluid  from  perito- 
neum, 137;  treatment  of  omentum, 
137  ;  of  damaged  intestine,  138  ;  com- 
plications referred  to,  hydrocele,  vari- 
cocele, misplaced  testis,  wounded  in- 
testine,   140,    154 ;  after-treatment 
changed  in  late  years,  142;  treatment 
by  bleeding,  by  purgatives,  143 ;  signs 
of  relief  from   strangulation,  146 ; 
action  of  bowels  after  operation,  146 ; 
diet  after  strangulation ;  colic  and 
vomiting  following,  146  ;  not  relieved 
by  operation,  148-151  ;  conditions, 
treatment,  140  ;  peritonitis  after  ope- 
ration, 150  ;  troubles  following  opera- 
tion, 151 ;  iicute  inflammation  of  the 
sac,  symptoms,  treatment,  151,  153 ; 
inflamed    cellular    tissue  around, 
sloughing  of  scrotum,  154 
Hewett,  Mr.  Prescott.  on  pyaemia,  109, 
(note) 

iloy's  ligament  in  femoral  hernia,  132 
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Hilton,  Mr.,  on  tlie  temperature  of  in- 
flamed joints,  215  (note) 

Ilip-joint,  internal  derangement  of,  87 
stiffened  by   involuntiiry  muscular 
action,  89  ;  nerve  mimicry  in,  197r 
209  ;  residual  abscess  after  disease 
of,  315 

Holmes,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  413  (note) 
Hood,  i)r.  "Wharton,  on  bone-sotting,  10(V 
Hospitals,  jirovincial,  mortality  in,  16 
Hot  spongiugs  in  neuromimesis,  246 
Houses,  unhealtliy,  operations  in,  67 
Hutchinson,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  411 
Hybridity  in  disease,  393 
Hypochondriasis,    173 ;    sexual,  cha- 
racters of,  268,  273  ;  dependent  on 
ignorance   of  sexual   things,   269  ; 
semen  in  the  urine  generally  a  fallacy, 
270,  often  only  mucus,  271,  272; 
'  place  of  election,'  273  ;  mucus  from 
urethra,  273  ;  varicocele,  274  ;  various 
j      terrors,  275 ;   likeness   to  nervous 
I      mimicry,  278  ;  most  common  in  men, 
278  (note);  treatment,  280;  ending 
in  insanity,  280  ;  impotence  in,  281  ; 
varieties  of  impotence,  281  ;  niastiu'- 
bation,  284 ;  dreams,  285  ;  mental 
treatment,  287 ;  relation  of  insanity 
to  sexual  disorders,  289 

IMAGINATipN  in  nervous  mimicry, 
184 

Imitation  provoking  nervous  mimicry, 
194 

Impotence,  not  due  to  varicocele,  68  ; 
deflhition  of,  281  ;  various  causes  of, 
281  ;  often  imaginary,  282 

India,  natives  of,  their  tolerance  of  in- 
jury, 17,  405 

Inflammation,  cellular,  amputations 
during,  21 

Inflamed  parts,  danger  of  operations  on, 
05 

Inguinal  glands,  suppuration  in,  fol- 
lowed by  chronic  pyismia,  169 

Inheritance  in  nervous  mimicry,  185 

Injm-y,  amputations  for,  3  ;  provoking 
neuromimesis,  198,  204  ;  bringing  out 
constitutional  defects,  gout,  &c,,  376 

Insane  persons,  operations  on,  45,  407 ; 
not  generally  subject  to  nervous  mi- 
micry, 184 

Insanity  following  operations,  46 ;  iu 
connection  with  nervous  mimicry, 
185  ;  its  relation  to  sexual  disorders, 
280,  291 

Integuments  sloughing  over  hcniire, 
105 
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Iiitomporate,  tho,  dangers  of  operations 
on,  I'i 

Internal  derangement  of  joints,  knee, 
jaw,  olbow,  hip,  87 

Intestine,  management  of,  in  hernia 
operations,  1 38  ;  its  characters  when 
long  strangulated,  138;  woTinded  in 
hernia-operations,  140  ;  powerless 
after  strangulation,  lol,  414  ;  rupture 
of,  after  operation,  lol 

Intestinal  distension  in  nervous  mi- 
micry, 184 

Invalids,  operations  on,  17 

Iodides,  in  treatment  of  nervous  mimic- 
ry, 248 

Iron  in  nervous  mimicry,  248 


JAW-JOINT,  internal  derangement  of, 
87 ;  locked,  treatment  of,  88 
•Tenner,  Edward,  his  gouty  eczema,  373 
Joints,  disease  of,  associated  with  amy- 
loid liver,  &c.,  29,403;  injured,  treated 
by  bone-setters,  84  ;  internal  derange- 
ment of,  87 ;  stiff,  from  involuntary 
muscular  action,  88  ;  rigid,  after  hurts 
in  children,  90;  shamming  disease  of, 
91  ;  injured,  treated  by  cold  douche, 
93 ;  by  shampooing,  warmth,  and 
frictions,  94 ;  rules  for  exercise,  94  ; 
habitually  cold,  93  ;  (treated  by  too 
long  rest,  93,  96  ;  over-sensitive  after 
rest,  93,  97  ;  constitutional  treatment 
of,  95  ;  hysterical,  cured  by  Mesmer- 
ism, 95;  ankylosed,  after  long  rest, 
97;  gouty,  strumous,  hysterical,  their 
movement  after  injury,  98  ;  frequency 
of  mimic  disease  of,  181,  187  ;  mimic 
disease  of,  in  children,  187,  204; 
mimicry  of  disease  after  injury,  194  ; 
disease  of,  mistaken  for  mimicry,  196  ; 
wasting  of  limbs  in,  208,  210;  not 
deformed,  simply  by  postui-e,  206 ; 
laxity  of,  211  ;  disease  of,  imitated 
by  chorea,  212  ;  residual  abscess  in, 
213,  314  ;  temperature  of  diseased, 
215;  Mr.  Hilton  on,  215  ;  relapsing 
inflammation  of,  310;  loose  bodies 
in  produced  by  quiet  necrosis,  343 


KELOID,  its  relations  to  leprosy,  362 
(note) 

Kidneys,  disease  of,  affecting  operations, 
39,  403 ;  lithotomy  and  lithotrity 
in,  41 

Kneejoint,  internal  derangement  of: 
signs  of,  87  ;  stiifcned,  by  muscular 
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contraction,  89  ;  ankylosed,  after  long 
rest,  97  ;  nervous  mimicry  in,  197 

LALLEMAND  on  Bpermatorrhoea,  his 
account  an  exaggeration.  288 
Laurie,  Prof.,  on  phlebitis,  307 
Lawrence,  Sir  W.,  on  hernia,  123  (note), 
129,  140 

Leprosy,   its   relation   to  keloid,  362 

(note) ;  its  distant  inheritance,  367 
Life,  various  rates  of,  397 
Ligature,  carbolised  catgut,  76 ;  Es- 

march's  elastic,  76 
Limbs  their  posture  in  neuromimesis, 

202;  wasting,  in  joint  disease,  208 
Limping  in  cases  of  damaged  joints,  in 

neuromimesis,  211 
Lip,  carbuneular  inflammation  of,  266  ; 

this  frequently  fatal,  267;  true  nature 

of,  267        '  _ 
Liquor    potassre,  in  chronic  pyaemia, 

166,  171  ;  in  cancer,  388 
Lister,  Mr.,  his  antiseptic  method,  76 
Lithic  acid  diathesis  in  neuromimesis, 

248 

Lithotomy  in  those  with  kidney  disease, 
41  ;  followed  by  chronic  pysemia,  159 

Lithotrity,  in  those  with  kidney  disease, 
41  ;  followed  by  chronic  pytemia,  167 

Liver,  disease  of,  affecting  operations, 
29,  403 

Local  disease,  operations  in  presence  of, 
24 

Locality  in  nervous  mimicry,  195 
Locked-joint,  treatment  of,  87 
Long  bones,  residual  abscess  in,  316 
Loose  cartilages  in  joints,  signs  of,  87 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Harvey,  on  malignant  pus- 
tule, 266 

Luke,  Mr.,  on  the  seat  of  stricture  in 

hernia,  130 
Lupus  exedens  in  septum  nasi,  and 

other  parts,  375 

MALIGNANT  pustule.  266 
3Iammary  gland,  method  of  ex- 
amining, 244 
3tania,  religious,  followngoperations,  47 
Masturbation,  mischiefs  followng,  284. 

289  ;  relations  to  insanity,  289 
Maturity,  delayed,  397 
Meat,  excess  of,  hurtful  for  operations,  16 
Melancholy,  173 

Menstruation,  operations  during,  48 
Mental  distress,  a  cause  of  nervous 
mimicry,  192  ;  bringing  out  constitu- 
tional defects,  379 
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Mesmerism,  iu  hysterica,!  joints,  95 
Metastasis,  in  gouty  phlebitis,  294 
Mimicry  of  disease  in  children,  182, 187 
Missisquoi  water  in  cancer,  388 
Mucus,  vesical,  mistaken  for  sperma- 

torrhcca,  272 
Muscular  rigidity  of  joints,  treatment 

of,  89 

Muscles,  wasted  by  pressure,  210  ;  en- 
larged, after  phlebitis,  307 


NARCOTICS,  in   nervous  mimicry, 
246  ;  use  of,  in  children,  400 
Necrosis,  acute,  in  children,  followed  by 
pyaemia,  5  ;  quiet,  339  ;  of  the  femur, 

342  ;  without  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion, 342 ;  circumstances  attending, 

343  ;  pathology  of,  diagnosis,  343 
Nervous  mimicry  of  organic  disease, 

172  ;  aggravating  trivial  disease,  172; 
diagnosis  of,  its  relation  to  hysteria, 
175;  characters  of  pain  in,  176; 
painful  sense  of  fatigue  in,  177,224; 
does  not  produce  real  disease,  de- 
ranged circulation  in,  177  ;  flushings 
and  pallor  in,  178;  mental  state  in ; 
egotism,  want  of  will  in,  180  ;  belief 
in  mesmerism,  and  spiritualism,  181  ; 
of  joint  disease,  181,  196,  204;  of 
spine  disease,  181,  187,  22u;  of  can- 
cer, 181,  241  ;  nor  always  mental, 
182,  186 ;  intestinal  distension,  con- 
stipation, condition  of  spinal  and 
ganglionic  nervous  systems  iu,  184, 
189;  not  common  in  the  insane; 
effect  of  imagination  in  producing, 
184:  inheritance  of;  its  connection 
with  insanity;  with  emotional  and 
convulsive  hysteria,  185;  with  neu- 
ralgia, 185,  243 ;  with  paraplegia 
and  epilepsy,  185 ;  importance  of 
family  history  in  diagnosis,  186 ;  in- 
fluence of  age,  sex,  and  culture,  187  ; 
in  the  gouty,  tuberculous,  scrofulous, 
187,  188  ;  feeble  circulation  in,  188  ; 
cold  or  hot  feet  in,  189;  nutrition 
of  parts  in,  190 ;  temperature  in. 
190,191,  218;  following  fever,  190; 
uterine  and  ovarian  functions  in,  191; 
exciting  causes  of,  192,  197  ;  of  stone 
after  Napoleon's  death,  194;  after 
injury  of  bones  or  joints,  194,  204; 
locality  in,  195  ;  a  constitutional  con- 
dition, 195;  diagnosis  of,  198;  imi- 
tating inflammation,  198;  pain  in, 
198 ;  chlorotoriu,  its  valiio  for  diag- 
nosis, 201,  204,  237 ;  rigidity  of  limbs 
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in ;  posture  in,  202,  204  ;  inconsis- 
tency of  symptoms,  203 ;  does  not 
distort  joints,  205  ;  swellings  or  sen- 
sations of  swellings  of  joints  in,  213  ; 
temperature  of  joints  in,  215;  para- 
plegia in,  231;  of  tumours,  233  ; 
diagnosis  of,  236 ;  abdominal  pul- 
sating tumour,  237  ;  of  aneurism  iu 
abdomen,  237,  238 ;  of  subclavian ;  of 
innominate,  238  ;  condition  of  vessels 
in,  239  ;  neuralgia  of  the  breast,  241, 
244 ;  mimicry  of  cancer  of  tongue, 
244,  245 ;  treatment  of  mimicry  as 
to  («)  local  symptoms  ;  (i)  con- 
stitutional state ;  (c)  nervous  consti- 
tution, 245,  251 ;  use  of  narcotics  in; 
warmth,  hot  spongings,  &c.,  246  ; 
cold,  and  local  bleeding  do  harm  ;. 
rest  after  exercise,  galvanism,  247  ; 
treatment  by  means  directed  against 
constitutional  defects,  as  gout,  scro- 
fula, &c.,  248  ;  food,  stimulants,  &c., 
249  ;  judicious  education  in,  251 
Neuralgia,  amputations  in  former  times 
for,  382 

Neuromimesis.    Sec  Nervous  mimicry 
Nitrogenous  food,  excess  of,  hurtful  for 

operations,  16 
Nitrous  oxyde  for  anaesthesia,  62  (note) 
Nocturnal  emissions.    See  Emissions 
Nutrition  unaffected  in  nervous  mimicry, 

190 

OBTURATOR    artery  wounded  in 
heruia-operations,  141 
CEsopha'gus stammering,  its  diagnosis,  82 
Old  persons,  operations  generally  dan- 
gerous in,  5,  33  ;  differ  iu  their  powers 
of  bearing  operations,  6,  7 ;  need 
special  management  after,  8 
Omentum,  treatment  of,  in  strangulated 

hernia,  137 
Operations,  the  various  risks  of,  1 ; 
standards  of  health  for,  2,  5  ;  in  young 
children,  dangerous  by  .shock,  4  ;  pa- 
tients who  bear  them  best,  0  ;  in- 
fluence of  age  on,  5  ;  dangerous  in 
old  people,  5,  33  ;  on  the  scrofulous,  S 
on  the.  syphilitic,  11;  during  acuto 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  12  ;  on  the 
gouty,  12;  the  cancerous,  13;  the 
plethoric,  13;  the  over  fat,  14;  tho 
intemperate,  14,  15;  on  teetotallers-, 
16;  on  large  eaters,  16;  on  persons 
from  tho  country,  natives  of  India, 
invalids,  17;  on  ilio  'cold-blooded,'' 
18;  the  nervous,  19  ;  in  acute  disease, 
20  ;  during  erysipelas,  21 ;  in  pyaemia 
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22  ;  diplitlicria,  croup,  peritonitis,  22  ; 
in  dyspepsia  ;  vomiting  after,  25;  dur- 
ing dj'sentery,  diarrhoea,  26;  state 
of  howels  after,  28 ;  affected  by 
disease  of  liver,  29  ;  of  heart,  30;  on 
those  with  quick  or  slow  pulse,  31  ; 
affected  by  disease  of  arteries  and 
veins,  33  ;  by  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  34  ;  by  phtliisis,  35  ;  by 
kidney  disease,  39  ;  by  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  44  ;  fear  of  death  in, 
44 ;  capacity  for  sleep  after,  44  ;  on 
the  insane ;  during  delirium  tremens, 
45  ;  followed  by  insanity,  46  ;  during 
anfemia,  47  ;  during  menstruation  ; 
during  pregnancy,  48  ;  during  lacta- 
tion, 49  ;  on  the  breast,  during  lacta- 
tion, dangerous,  49  ;  minor  operations 
sometimes  fatal,  54 ;  cases,  54,  59  ; 
rules  for,  59,  73;  in  consulting 
■  rooms,  65 ;  dangerous  on  inflamed 
parts,  65  ;  in  unhealthy  roorns,  67  ; 
never  to  be  done  unless  essential,  68  ; 
bloodless,  to  be  chosen,  if  possible, 
70 ;  care  in  the  last  stages  of,  71  ; 
oversights  during;  well-chosen  ap- 
pliances for,  73 ;  diminished  mortality 
after,  76 
Opium,  its  value  in  children,  400 
Ovarian  functions  in  nervous  niimicry, 
191 

Oxalic  diathesis  in  neuromimesis,  248 
Ozena  in  scrofula,  374 

fAIN  ill  borne  by  children,  5,  399  ; 
in  nervous  mimicry,    198 ;  with 
stiffness  in  joints,  202 
Palms,  burnine,  a  sign  of  gout,  373 
Paralysi  s,relation  to  sexual  di  sorders,2_88 
Parturition  followed  by  chronic  pya;mia, 

165  .  ^ 

Patients  best  fitted  for  operations,  6 

Peaslee,  Dr.,  on  operations  on  blacks,  406 

Pelvis,  mimic  disease  of,  187 

Perforation  of  intestine  after  hernia- 
operations,  151 

Peritonitis,  operations  during,  22  ;  after 
hernia-operations,  151  ;  forms  of, 
•sthenic,  asthenic,  their  respective 
treatment,  152 

Pcroneus,  displacement  of  its  tendon,  86, 

408  ,  • 

Pharynx,  granular,  in  tuberculosis, 
Phiniosis,  operations  for,  68 
Phlebitis,  operations  during,  33  ;  gouty 
and  other  forms,  292,  293  ;  characters 
of  gouty  variety,  294;  this  often  metas- 
tJitic  and  synimitrical,  symptoms  of. 
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294;  mo.st  eommon  in  lower  limbs 
and  in  superficial  veins,  294  ;  dan- 
gerous by  embolism,  295 ;  often 
hereditary,  297;  treatment,  297;  phle- 
bitis in  branches  of  the  venaj  cavae, 
298  ;  in  blood  poisoning,  302  ;  often 
'  recurring,  304;  affecting  a  portion  of 
a  single  vein,  305  ;  followed  by  en- 
largement of  muscles,  307;  following 
typhus,  307  ;  in  acute  pyicmia,  308  ; 
after  typhoid,  309  ;  in  young  children, 
309 

Plethora  affecting  operation.s,  13 
PopUteus,  slipping  tendon  of,  86 
Posture  of  limbs  in  neuromimesis,  202 
Power,  Mr.  H.,  on  disease  of  oesophagus 

(case),  83- 
Pregnancy,  operations  during,  48 
Pressure  causing  muscular  atrophy,  210 
Printing-office  boys,  amputations^  in,  4 
Psoas  muscles,  residual  abscesses  in,  313 
Puberty,  delayed,  397 
Puerperal  fever,  its  relation  to  pyajmia, 

164 

Pulse,  rate  of,  in  relation  to  operations, 
3],  32;  ratio  to  breathing,  31 ;  has- 
tened by  haemorrhage,  32  ;  in  stran- 
gulated hernia,  103,  115;  compared 
with  breathing,  and  temperature  in 

'   nervous  mimicry,  189 

Purgatives,  in  their  relation  to  stran- 
gulated hernia,  143 

Pysemia,  rare  in  children,  except  in 
acute  necrosis,  5  ;  simulated  by  ague- 
fits,  20 ;  amputations  during,  22 ; 
after  operation  for  varicocele,  69 ; 
chronic,  its  relation  to  acute,  155; 
course  of,  156  ;  distinct  from  hectic, 
156;  after  ligature  of  subclavian 
artery,  157;  after  lithotomy,  159; 
not  rarely  survived ;  after  acute  ne- 
crosis, 161 ;  contrasted  with  specific 
fevers,  164 ;  its  relationsto  erysipelas, 
164  ;  chronic,  in  urinary  disease,  after 
cathetcrism,  166;  followed  by  acute 
phlebitis,  308 

Pytemial  abscesses  after  ligature  of 
'  hnemorrlioids,  70 

QUIET  necrosis  ;  see  Necrosis. 

RADIUS,  fracture  of,  stiff  hand  after. 
98 

Rectum,  residual  abscess  near.  310 
Reflex  ntrophv  in  joint  disease.  209 
Residual  abscess,  310;  in  spinal  disease. 
311;  ill  joint  disease,  3 14 ;  in  longboucf . 
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316;  by  the  rectum,  319  ;  imitating 
bxirs[e  and  tumours,  319  ;  treatment, 
proguosis,  320 

Kespiration,  ratio  to  pulse  in  operations, 
31  ;  retarded  by  hremorrliage,  32  ; 
in  strangulated  hernia,  103,  11'5 

Eesponsibilities  in  operations,  75 

Eest  of  injured  joints,  too  long  con- 
tinued, 93,  96,  97 

Ectention  of  urine  from  stammering 
urinary  organs,  80 

Eheumatism,  operations  during,  12  ; 
in  injured  joints,  95  ;  gonorrhoeal,  its 
affinities  with  chronic  pyaemia,  171 

Eibs  fixed  in  spinal  disease,  226 

Eigidity  of  limbs  in  nervous  mimicry, 
202 

Eigors  depending  on  ague-fits,  20 
Eisks  of  operations,  the  various,  1 

QAVOEY,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of  pa- 
lO    tients  before  operations,  40i 
Scalp  cysts,  operations  on,  sometimes 
fatal,  70 

Scapulae,  irregularities  of,  generally  un- 
important, 230 

Scarlet  fever,  after  operations,  349,  415; 
characters  of,  350,  416;  relations  to 
operations,  351  ;  fatal  cases  foUoTv- 
ing  operations,  353 

Scrofula,  aggravated  by  operations,  9 ; 
operations  in,  8,  11;  senile,  344; 
seats  of  election  of,  344  ;  characters 
of,  345  ;  diagnosis  of  from  gout,  345 ; 
from  cancer,  346  ;  treatment  of,  347 ; 
minor  signs  of,  373  ;  brought  out  by 
injury,  377;  climax  in  early  life, 
380 ;  mistaken  for  cancer,  381 ;  results 
of  amputations  in,  382;  re-appearance 
of,  in  the  aged,  383 ;  this  form  in- 
veterate, 384;  followed  by  gout  or 
cancer,  385 

>Scrotum,  sloughing  of,  after  hernia- 
operations,  163 

Semen,  rarely  found  in  urine,  270  ;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  present, 
271  ;  passed  during  defiBcation,  273 

Senile  scrofula,  see  Scrofula. 

Septum  nasi,  perforating  ulcer  of,  374 

Sex  in  nervous  mimicry,  187. 

Sexual  organs,  relation  to  nervous  mimi- 
cry and  hysteria,  192;  sexual  hypo- 
chondriasis, see  Hypochondriasis : 
functions,  partial  ignorance  of,  in 
civilised  races,  269  ;  sexual  disorder.s 
a  cause  of  hypochondriasis,  270 ; 
dreams  in,  285 ;  consequences  of 
those  disorders  often  exaggerated,  288 
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Shampooing  of  injured  joints,  94 

Shock,  danger  of  in  operations  on  young 
children,  5 

Shoulder,  operation  on,  followed  by 
pyaemia,  52  ;  stiffened  by  involuntary 
muscuLir  action,  89 

Skeleton  at  Marburg,  206 

Sleep,  capacity  for,  value  of,  after  opera- 
tions, 44  ;  its  effect  on  stiff  joints  in 
children,  90 

flipped  tendons  treated  by  bone-setters, 
86 

Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  hernia,  414  ;  on 
scarlet-fever  after  operations,  416 

Sneezing,  painful  in  spinal  disease,  226 

Soden,  Mr.,  his  case  of  slipped  biceps- 
tendon,  86,  409 

Soles,  burning,  a  sign  of  gout,  373 

SpermatorrhcEM,  so-called,  272,  277 

Spinal  irritation  in  hypochondriasis, 
277  ;  treatment  of,  280 ;  its  connection 
with  emissions,  289  • 

Spinal  disease  followed  by  residual 
abscess,  311 

Spine,  stiffened  by  involuntary  muscular 
action,  89  ;  aching,  cracking,  99  ;  scro- 
fulous disease  in  the  old,  344  ;  mimic 
disease  of,  181,  187;  symptoms  of, 
220 ;  spine-aches,  220,  224  ;  pain  as 
a  symptom  of  disease  in,  221,  223 ; 
tenderness  of,  221  ;  pain  in,  with 
nausea  or  shivering,  222  ;  ciu'vature 
of,  often  painless,  223  ;  lateral  curva- 
ture of  in  the  old,  223  ;  angular 
curvature  of  in  the  old,  symptoms  of, 
224 ;"  sprains  of,  225 ;  symptoms  of 
disease  in,  diminished  mobility  of 
ribs,  pain  on  coughing,  or  sneezing, 
&c  ,  226  ;  weakness  of,  227  ;  shape 
of,  as  a  symptom  of  disease,  228  ;  im- 
itated by  nervous  mimicry,  229  ;  la- 
teral curvature  imitated  by  disorderly 
muscular  action,  229  ;  oblique  posture 
without  curvature,  229  ;  mimic  para- 
plegia, 231 

Sprains,  treated  by  bone-setters  ;  move- 
ments in;  these  sometimes  mischie- 
vous, 91;  'old  sprains,'  a  term  in- 
cluding various  conditions,  93 

Stammering,  causes  of,  77  ;  with  speech- 
organs,  77 ;  with  urinary  organs,  78  ; 
with  lu-ethra,  79  ;  family  relations  in, 
80  ;  does  not  produce  real  disease,  80  ; 
associated  with  various  nervous  dis- 
orders, 80  ;  in  deglutition  ;  with  oeso- 
phagus, 82  ;  in  defiecation,  83 
Standards  of  licalth  for  operations, 
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STO 

Stone,  mimicry  of  symptoms  after  Na 

poleon's  death,  194 
Strangulation  importance  of,  doubtful 

signs  of,  in  hernia,  103 
Stricture,  medical  treatment  of,  42,  69  ; 

with  kidney  disease,  42  ;  depending 

on  swelling  of  tiio  mucoiis  membrane 

of  the  iirethra,  42 
String-halt,  212 
Struma  in  injured  joints,  95 
Subclavian  artery,  ligature  of,  followed 

by  chronic  pyaemia,  157 
Success  in  surgery,  various  estimates  of, 

Suckling,operations  performed  during,49 
Surgery,  calamities  of,  51 
Sutures,  silver,  an  improvement  in  prac- 
tice, 76 

Synovial  fringes  nipped,  symptoms  fol- 
lowing, 87 
Swelling  as  a  sign  of  joint  disease,  213 
Symmetry  in  gouty  phlebitis,  294 
Sj'philitic  persons,  operations  on,  11  ; 

eruption  appearing  after  a  fright,  380 
Sypliilis,  reappearance  of,  after  long  in- 
tervals, 383  ;  combined  with  scrofula, 
tuberculous  gout ;  caution  in  the  use 
of  mercury  for,  392  ;  secondary,  con- 
tinuous between  its  outbreaks,  165 

TABLES,  value  of,  for  estimating  risks 
of  operations,  2 
Tarsus,  stiff  after  injm-y,  98  ;  position 
of  foot  after,  98  ;  nervous  mimicry  of 
disease  in,  197 
Teale,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  123  (note) ;  on 

necrosis  of  cartilage,  343 
Teetotallers,  operations  on,  15 
Temperature  in  nervous  mimiciy,  190; 
in  joint  disease,  218;  affected  by 
fatigue,  218;  during  convalescence, 
190,  218 

Testis,  wasting  of,  not  due  to  varicocele, 
68  ;  misplaced,  complicating  hernia, 
140  ;  imdescended  complicating  stran- 
gulated hernia,  154;  relapsing  in- 
flammation of,  310 

Thompson,  Dr.  Symes,  his  illness  after  a 
dissection-wound,  327 

Tibia,  acute  necrosis  of,  followed  by 
chronic  pycemia,  165 

Tongue,  mimicry  of  cancer  in,  244 
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Torsion  of  arteries,  76 

Tuberculosis,  with  nervous  mimicry, 
188;  evolution  of,  366;  evidence  of 
inheritance,  366  ;  minor  signs  of,  373 

Tumours,  nervous  mimicry  of,  233 ; 
phantom,  characters  of,  233  ;  diag- 
nosis of,  236  ;  pulsating  in  abdomen, 
237 ;  imitated  by  residual  ab.scess,  31i> 

Typhoid  fever,  followed  by  phlebitis, 
309  ;  sequelse  of,  379 

Typhus,  followed  by  phlebitis,  307 


LCER  of  septum  nasi  in  tuberculosis, 
374 


Urethra  stammering,  79 

Urinary  fever,  41  ;  urinary  organs, 
stammering  in,  78  ;  becoming  '  ner- 
vous' when  diseased,  80  ;  disease  of, 
followed  by  chronic  pyaemia,  166 

Urine,  low  specific  gravity  of,  in  the  old, 
44 ;  containing  semen,  explanation 
concerning,  271 

Uterine  functions,  in  ners'ous  mimicrj-, 
191 

YARICOCELE  does  not  cause  im- 
potence, 68  ;  or  wasting  of  testis, 
68,  274 ;  risks  in  operations  for  cure 
of,  69  ;  pysemia  following  operations 
for,  69  ;  seldom  requiring  operations, 
69  ;  comphcating  hernia,  140  ;  witli 
strangulated  hernia,  154;  associated 
witli  hypochondriasis,  274  ;  seldom 
really  mischievous,  274;  disappear- 
ing after  marriage,  275 
Vense  cavse,  phlebitis  in  branches  of,  298 
Veins,  disease  of,  affecting  operations,  33 
Vomiting  after  operations,  25  ;  its  great 
importance  in  strangulated  hernia, 
113;  its  characters  in,  115;  after 
hernia-operations,  146 

WARMTH,  in  the  treatment  of  hurt 
joints,  94 

Warts  on  the  face  often  best  removed 

by  caustic,  71 
Wasting  of  limbs  in  joint  disease.  209  : 

about  joints,  produced  by  pressure, 
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Water-closets  in  bedrooms,  67 

West,  Dr.,  on  narcotics  for  cliiUli-en,  400 

AVilks,  Dr.,  on  dissection  wounds,  324 
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IV hen  his  Public  Life  in 
Europe  was  closed  by  his 
Appointment  to  the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  Lndia. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Minto. 

3  vols,  post  Svo.  31^.  ()d. 
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Memoir  of  Thomas  First 
Lord  Denmau,  formerly 
Lord  Chief  fustice  of 
England. 

By  Sir  Joseph  Arnould, 
B.A.  K.B. 

With  Hvo  Portraits.  2  vols.  %vo.  32J-. 

The  Life  of  Lloyd  First 
Lord  Kenyon. 
By  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon, 
M.A.  ■ 

With  Portraits.    Zvo.  14)-. 

Recollections  of  Past 
Life. 

By  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.    Post  Zvo.  xos.  6d. 

Lsaac  Casaubon,  1 559- 
1614. 

By  Mark  Pattison,  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Svo.  price  i8j. 

Life  of  Alexaiider  uon 
Httmboldt. 

Edited  by  Karl  Brithns, 
and  translated  by  Jane 
and  Caroline  Lassell. 

With  3  Portraits.    2  vols.  Svo.  36^. 

Biographical  and  Criti- 
cal Essays,  reprinted  from 
Reviews,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections. 
By  A .  Hay  ward,  Q.  C. 

Sfcond  Series,  2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss.  Third 
Series,  I  vol.  Svo.  14J. 


The  Life  of  Isambard 
I'Cingdom  Brtinel,  Civil 
Engineer. 

By  I.  Brunei,  B.C.L. 

With  Portrait,    Plates,    and  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  2 1  J. 

Lord  George  Bentinck ; 
a  Political  Biography. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P. 

Nnv  Edition.    Croiun  Svo.  6s. 

Memoir  of  George  Ed- 
ward Lynch  Cotton,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Calcutta;  with 
Selections  from  his  foitr- 
nals  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cotton. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter, 

Lady     Holland,  \  \and 

Mrs.  Atistin. 

Croion  Svo.  2s.  6d.  snuedj  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  y. 
■  Stephen,  LL.D. 

Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  >js.  6d. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
nion in  Ireland;  Szvift, 
Flood,  Grattan,  GConnell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Croivn  Svo.  p.  6d. 
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I llustratio7ts  of  the  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  in  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  a  Variety  of 
Stibjects  connected  with  his 
Personal  and  Literary 
History. 

By  James  Orchard  Halli- 
well,  F.R.S. 

Pari  I.  wilh  i5  Illustrations,  Woodcuts, 
and  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Folio,  42  j. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Welli?igton. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  ^s. 

Felix  M endelssohn' s 
Letters  from  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  Letters 
from  \  % 2)2)10  1847.  Trans- 
lated by  Lady  Wallace. 

With  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  %vo.  ^s.  each. 


The  Rise  of  Great  Fami- 
lies;  other  Essays  and 
Stories. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B.  LL.D. 

Crown  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  General 
Biography  ;  containiiig 
Concise  Memoirs  ajid  No- 
tices of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Cotmtries. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

%V0.  2IJ-. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.G.B. 
Byjohn  Glark  Marshman. 

Peopl<^s  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3J".  6d. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families. 
By  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B. 

New  Edition.    2  vols,  crviun  %vo.  2\s. 


MENTAL  and  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Comtes  System  of  Posi- 
tive Polity,  or  Treatise  upon 
Sociology. 

Translated froin  the  Paris 
Edition  of  185 1 -1854, 
and  furnished  with  Ana- 
lytical Tables  of  Contents. 
Li  Four  Volumes,  each 
forming  in  some  degree  an 
independent  Treatise: — 

Vol.  I.  The  General  Vie-M  of  Positivism 
and  Introductory  Principles.  Translated 


ij'].  H.  Bridges,  M.B.  /o?-/nerl}'  Fellow  0/ 
Oriel  College,  Oxfo7-d.    %vo.  price  2\s. 

Vol.  If.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the  Ab- 
stract Laws  oj  Human  Order.  Translated 
by  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.        [/«  May. 

Vol.  III.  T/ie  Social  Dynatnics,  or  the 
General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (tlu  Phi- 
losophy of  History).  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Beesly,  M.A.  Professor  of  Ilistoiy  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.    Svo.       [In  Sept. 

Vol.  IV.  TJu  Synthesis  oJ  the  Future  of 
Mankind.  Translated  by  Ricliard  Congreve, 
M.D.,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Authoi^s  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hutlon,  M.A.  Barristcr-at-Law. 
%vo.  ^Before  Christmas. 
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Order  and  Progress : 
Essays  oil  Constitutional 
Problems,  partly  reprinted, 
ivitk  Additions,  from  the 
Fortnightly  Review. 

By  Frederic  Harrison,  of 
Liftcolns  I7i7i. 

I  vol.  8vo.  [/«  l/ie  pi-ess. 

Essays  Critical  &  Nar- 
rative, partly  original  and 
partly  reprinted  from  Re- 
views. 

By  W.  Forsyth,  Q.C.  M.P. 

'&V0.  l&S. 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 
and  Religious. 
By  Richd.  Congreve,  M.A. 

8vo.  i8s. 

Essays  on  Freethinking 
and  Plainspeaking. 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

Essays,    Critical  and 
Biographical,  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,   contributed  chiefly 
to  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition,    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 


Democracy  in  Am,erica. 
By  Alexis  de  Tccqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  C.  B.  D.  C.  L. 

New  Edition.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  [In  tJu  press. 

On  Representative  Go- 
vernment. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  cro^vn  Svo.  2s. 

On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  8vo.  "js.  6d.  crown  8vo.  is.  4</. 

Principles  of  Political 
Economy. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill 

2  vols.  8vo.  2ps.  or  i  vol.  crozvn  Svo.  ^s. 

Essays  on  some  L^nse tiled 
Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

By  John  Sttiart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.    Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Utilitarianism. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  5^. 

A  System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinative  and  Lnduc- 
tive.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  25^. 

TheSttbfection  oflVomen. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill 

Nt-o  Edition.    Post  Svo.  t^s. 
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Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  s  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Sttiart  Mill. 

Fourth  EdUion.    Svo.  i6s. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cztssions. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.   3  vols.  %vo.  36.?.   Vol.  IV. 
[comjileiion)  in  May. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind. 

By  James  Mill.  New 
Editio7i,  with  Notes, 
Ilhistrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

A  Systematic  View  of 
the  Science  of  Jitrispru- 
dence. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Svo.  iSs. 

A  Primer  of  English 
ConstittUional  History. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

New  Edition,  revised.    Post  Svo. 

\Nem-ly  ready. 

Principles  of  Economical 
Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-L  aw. 

Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  \^s. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  \zs. 


The  Institutes  of  fus- 
tinian ;  with  English  In- 
troduction, Translation, 
and  Notes. 

By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  iSs. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    7  '•■''>^^-  '^'•J"- 

Letters    and    Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 
a   Commentary,  by  J . 
Spedding. 

7  vols.  Svo.  ££,.  4J. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  A  ristotle.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

Svo.  lis. 

The  Politics  ofA^dstotle; 
Greek  Text,  zvith  English 
Notes. 

By  Richard  Congrcve,  M.A . 

■  New  Edition,  revised.    Svo.  iSs. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ; 
zuith  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LED. 

Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  52.>  . 
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Bacons    Essays,  with 
Annotations. 
By  R.  W/mtely,  D.D. 

M-za  Edition.    8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Lord 
Bacon;  zvit/i  Critical  a7id 
Illnstrative  Notes,  and  an 
Example  with  Answers  of 
an  Examination  Paper. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Himter, 
M.A. 

Crmun  8w.  price  y.  6d. 

Picture  Logic,  or  the 

Grave  made  Gay ;  an  At- 
tempt to  Poptdarise  die 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combincition  of  Humorous 
P letter es  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken from  Daily 
Life. 

By  A.  SwinboiLrne,  B.A. 

with  Woodcut  Illustratio7ts  from  Drawings 
by  the  Aiitlior.    Fcp.  %vo.  pi-ice  ^s. 

Elements  of  Logic. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Nrui  Edition.   %vo.  \os.  6d.  cr.  Svo.  4J.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,   Zvo.  los.  6d.  cr.  Sz'o.  4^.  6d. 

A  n  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise  07t  Ptire  and 
Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  TV. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand,  Crown  Zvo,  <,s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Method. 
By  7.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

%V0.  \2S. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 
containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  7.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Post  %vo.  ys.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel: 
being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter. 

By  7.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  ; 
being  the  Philosophy  of 
Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  7,  H,  Stirling,  LL.D. 

'Zvo.  5^. 

Ueberweg' s  System  of 
Logic,  and  History  of 
Logical  Doctrines. 

Tra7islated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  M.A.  F.R.S.E. 

Zvo,  i6j-. 

The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof 
of  Logic,  U niv.A  berdeen. 

Svo.  i$s. 
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Mental  and  Moral 
Science ;  a  Compendmm  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  hs.  6d. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  4^.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity;  or,  Natural  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  ajid  Social  Science. 

By  Charles  Bray. 

Second  Edition.    2ivo.  gs. 


MISCELLANEOUS  & 

Miscellaneofts  and  Post- 
htimous  Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Bitckle. 
Edited,with  a  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 

3  vols.  %vo.  £1.  12s.  6d. 

Short  Sttidies  on  Great 

Subjects. 

By  y.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  %vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Zvc.  24s. 

Lord  Macatdays  Mis- 
cellaneous W7'itings. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  Zvo.  4J-.  dd. 

Lord  Macatilay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students''  Edition.    Crmvn  Zvo.  6s. 


Hwnes  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

■  2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

Htimes  Essays  Moral, 
Political,  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  2  8 J. 

The  above  form  a  complete  and  uniform 
Edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical 
Works. 


CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Speeches  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself. 

Peoples  Edition.     Cro7un  ?>vo.  y.  6d. 

L  ordMacaitlay  sSpeeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  183 1  and  1832. 

\6mo.  \s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  SniitJis 
Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authofised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume 
Crow7i  8w.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  SniitJis 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

Cr<nun  8w.  6^. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
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Th e  Misc ellaneoiis 
Works  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regms 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford, collected  and  repub- 
lished. 

Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
ratztre,  Historical  and 
Critical. 

By  Thoinas  Arnold,  M.A. 

New  Ediiio7i.    Crozvn  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  sczced,  or  3J.  dd.  doth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Seventh  Edition.    2  vols,  a'ozvn  2>vo.  1 6^. 

Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop;  being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Tradi- 
tions, and  Citstoms. 
By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A. 
&c. 

3  vols.  ?>vo.  £2. 

Sotithey's  Doctor,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 
Edited  by  Rev.    J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  6d. 


Families  of  Speech. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 
By  F.  •  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Ndtu  Edition.     Crown  %vo.  y. 

Chapters  on  Language^ 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D^ 
F.R.S. 

Neio  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes, 
By  Atigusttts  De  Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. 

Rep'inted,  with  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenaeum.    Zvo.  15^-. 

Principles  of  Education,, 
drazvn  from  Nature  and 
Revelation,  and  applied  to 
Female  Education  in  the 
Upper  Classes. 
By  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herbert! 

zvols.fcp.  Zvo.  \2s.  6 J 

From  yamtai^y  to  De- 
cember; a  Book  for  Children. 

Second  Edition.    %vo.  3^.  60?. 

The  Election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Parliamentary 
and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thos.  Hare,  Barrister. 

Fourth  Edition.    Post  ?>vo.  "js. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 
of  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Edited  by  f.  A.  Symonds, 
M.A.     With  a  Memoir 
by  II.  7.  S.  Smith,  M.A.. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  2Zs. 
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Recreations  of  a  Coimtry 
Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series,  31.  6(/.  each. 

Landscapes,  Churches, 
and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crmun  Svo.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days and  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8w.  3^.  (id. 

Changed  A  Sped s  of  Un- 
changed Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  3^.  dd. 

Counsel   and  Comfort 
from  a  City  Ptdpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croivn  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  3J.  6^/. 

Leisiire  Hottrs  in  Town 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  3J.  dd. 


The  Atttuinn  Holidays 
of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  dd. 

Stinday  A fternoons  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher  in    Town  and 
Cotmtry. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  3^.  6(/. 

Present-Day  Thoughts. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Critical  Essays    of  a 
Coimtry  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  ()d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 
a  Cotmtry  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Thvo  Series,  3^.  6d.  each. 
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DICTIONARIES  and  OTHER   BOOKS  of 

REFERENCE. 


A   Dictionary    of  the 

English  Langtiage. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  Founded  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J .  Todd, 
with  numeroiLS  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4  vols.  4/0.  £']. 

Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  and  assist  in  L  iterary 
Composition. 
By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

English  Synonymes. 
By  E.  7.  Whately.  Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  3J. 

^  Practical  Dictionary 
of  the  Fre^ich  and  English 
Languages. 

By  Ldon  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &'c. 

Post  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Contanseau' s  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary, French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by 
the  Author. 

Square  l8»io.  3^.  6d. 


Neio  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
guage ;    German  -  English 
and  English-Geinnan. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  Black  ley, 

M.A.  and  Dr.  C.  M. 

Friedldnder. 

Post  8w.  7j.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiqtdties. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Mastery   of  Lan- 
gttages ;   or,  the   Art  of 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically. 
By  Thomas  Prejtdergasf. 

Second  Edition.    %vo.  6s. 

A  Practical  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  T.  C.  Donkin, 
M.A. 

I  vol.  post  ivo.  ruiifonn  rvith  Contanseau^ s 
Practical  French  Dictionary. 

[In  the  press. 

A   Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols.  i^o. 
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White  s  College  Latin- 
E nglis k    D  ic tio  n a  ry ; 
jabridged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  nse  of  Uni- 
sjersity  Students. 

Medmm  Svo.  iSs. 

A  Latin -English  Dic- 

lionary  adapted  for  the  tise 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  fcp.  Svo.  y. 

White  syunior  Sttidenf  s 
Complete  Latin  -  English 
and  English- Latin  Dic- 
■iionary. 

Square  \2mo.  \2s. 

c.  .        .  ,    fENGLISH-LATIN,  5J-.  6d. 

1  Latin-English,  7^.  6d. 

^  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christclmrch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dea7i  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crozvn  4to.  36^. 

^  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scotfs  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  \inio.  "js.  6d. 

English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 
By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

JirM  Edition.    1^0.  21s. 


Mr.  Yonge  s  New  Lexicon, 
English  and Greek,abridged 
from  his  larger  Lexicon. 

Square  i2mo.  ?>s.  6d. 


M'Cnlloch s  Dictionary, 
Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion. 

Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

8vo.  62s. 

The  Post  Office  Gazetteer 
of  the  United  Kingdom :  a 
Complete  Dictionary  of  all 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages, 
Hamlets,  Unions,  Regis- 
trars Districts,  Territorial 
Divisions,  &c ;  and  of 
Gentlemen  s  Seats,  Railway 
Stations,  Natural  Features, 
and  Objects  of  Note  in 
Gi^eat  Britain  and  Ireland; 
including  several  thonsands 
of  Extra  Names  of  Places, 
supplied  by  pei  mission  of 
the  Postal  Authorities :  the 
whole  adapted  to  the  Postal, 
Raihoay,  and  Telegraphic 
Systems,  and  to  the  Sheets 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

By  y.  A.  Sharp ;  assisted 
(in  the  Postal  Informa- 
tion) by  R.  F.  Pitt,  of 
the  General  Post  Office. 

Zvo.  jhp.  circa  2,000,  price  42^. 

[/;/  May. 
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A  General  Dictionary 
of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical ;  forming  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Keith  fohnston, 
F.RS.E. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Public  Schools  Ma- 
mial  of  Modern  Geography 
Forming  a  Companion  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography! 
By  Rev.  G.  Btitler,  M.A. 

\In  the  press. 


ThePttblic  Schools  A  Has 
of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal FeattLres  of  the  Cotm- 
tries  delineated. 
Edited,  with  Introdtiction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Lnperial  qua7-to,  3^.  (>d.  sewed ;  <^s.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  A  Has 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
Edited,  with  an  Introdtic- 
tion on  the  Sttidy  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Btitler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto.         [In  the  Jiress. 


ASTRONOMY  and 

The  Universe  and  the 
Coming  Transits ;  Re- 
searches into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A.  Proctoi^,  B.A. 

With  22  Chai-tsand  22.  Diagrams.  %vo.  16^-. 

The  Transits  of  Venus  ; 
A  Poptilar  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Tra?isits,from 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
rocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  a.d.  201 2. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  2^  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Zvo.  Sj.  dd. 

Sattirn  and  its  System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Zvo.  with  14  Plates,  14^. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Essays  on  A.  stronoiny. 
A  Series  of  Papers  on 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Stm  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  10  Plates  and  i\  Woodaits.    ?>vo.  I2J, 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions, 
Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  . 
Photographs.     Croivn  Zvo.  l^s. 

The  Sun  ;  Ruler,  Light, 
Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
netary System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Cr. 
Zvo.  I4f. 
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T/ie  Orbs  A  round  Us;  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets^ 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Sims. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and Diagrams. 
Crown  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours; 
The  Phtrality  of  Worlds 
Studied  ^lnder  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

Brinkley's  A  stronomy. 
Revised  and  partly  re-writ- 
ten, with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  ail  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Sttibbs,  D.D. 
a7id  F.  BrtLnnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.   Crown  ^vo.  6s. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy. 
By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition,  zuith  Plates  and  Diagrams, 
Square  c7-own  Svo.  12s. 

A  New  Star  A  tlas,  for 

the  Library,  the  School,  and 
the  Obse7^vatory,  in  1 2  Cir- 
cular Maps  {with  2  Index 
Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crown  Svo.  $s. 


Celestial  Objects  forCojn- 
mon  Telescopes. 
By  T.   W.   Webb,  M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Map  of  t/ie  Moon  and 
Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 

LargerStarA  tlas, for  the 
Library,  in  Twelve  Cir- 
ctdar  Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition.    Small  folio,  25J-. 

Magnetism  and  Devia- 
tion of  the  Compass.  For 
the  use  of  Students  in  Navi- 
gation and  Science  Schools. 
By  J.  Merrifield,  LL.D. 

iSmo.  is.  6d. 

Doves  Law  of  Storms, 
considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere. 
Tra7islated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A. 

Svo.  \os.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Chemical 
Climatology. 

By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

Svo.  24^. 

Nautical  Surveying,  cm 
Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 
of 

By  f.  K.  Laughion,  M.A. 

Small  Svo.  6s. 
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Schellen  sSpectmmA  na- 
lysis,  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Stcdstances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and 
C.  Las s ell ;  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S. 

With  13  Plates  aitd'zz'^  Woodatts.  8vo.  2Ss. 


A  ir  and  its  Relations  to 

Life :  17  74- 1 8  74.  Being, 
with  some  Additions,  a 
Cotirse  of Lectu7^es  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Sttm- 
mer  of  1874. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S. 

I  vol.  small  %vo.  with  Illustrations. 


NATURAL    HISTORY   and  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to 
Science.    Svo.  I^s. 

Professor  Helmholt z 
Popular  Lect^l,res  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Tra7islcited  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

With  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
Bvo.  12s.  6d. 

Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Yotmg  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  FormulcB 
and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

Cr.  8vo.  with  404  Woodcuts,  p.  6d. 


Ganofs  Elemejttary 
Treatise  on  Physics,  Ex- 
perimental and  Applied, 
for  the  tise  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.C.S. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  1 5 J'. 


fVeinhold's  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
inchiding  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
paratus and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
FR.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
?>vo.  price  3 \s.  6d. 
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Principles    of  A niinal 
Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.    Zvo.  au. 

Text-Books  of  Science, 
Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  zise  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  hi 
PzLblic  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ptiblic  Edtica- 
tion.) 

Small  Zvo.  Woodcuts. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  -^s.  6d. 
Bloxam's  Metals,  y.  6d. 
Goodeve's  Mechanics,  y.  6d. 

 Mechanis7n,  y.  6d. 

Griffin's  Algebra  &=  Trigonometry,  y.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  same,  with  Solutions,  y.  6d. 
Jenkin's  Electricity  6^  Magnetism-,  y.  6d. 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y.  6d. 
Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  y.  6d. 

Key,  y.  6d. 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6d. 
Shelley's  Worhhop  Appliances,  y.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane      Solid  Geometry,  y.  dd. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y.  6d. 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  e^.  6d. 
Thorpe  and  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 
y.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Science. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.    ?>vo.  14J. 


A  ddress  delivered  before 
the   British  Association 
assembled  at  Belfast. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
President. 

%th  Thousand,  with  New  Preface  and  the 
Manchester  Addi-ess.  8vo.  price  4X.  dd. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
By  yohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

INeia  Edition,  nearly  ready. 

Sound;  a  Cottrse  of  Eight 
Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britahi. 

By  fohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

[AWc  Edition,  nearly  ready. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 
netism  and  Magne-Crystal- 
lic  Action;  inchiding  the 
Question  of  Diamagnetic 
Polarity. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  2>vo.  14?. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
ctclar  Physics  in  the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.    %vo.  \(ys. 

Lectures  on  Light,  de- 
livered in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1872  and 

1873. 

By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  %vo.  Js.  6d. 
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Notes  of  a  Course  of 
Seven  Leclttres  on  Electri- 
cal PJienomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Instit7itiou. 

By  y.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crcnon  Svo.  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 
Lectttres  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  InstitzUion. 
By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8m  is.  sewed,  or  \s.  6d.  doth. 

A  Treatise  on  Magne- 
tism, General  and  Terres- 
trial. 

By     Humphrey  Lloyd, 
D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dttdlin. 

%vo. price  \0s.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  W ive-  Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.    Svo.  los.  6d. 

A n  Elementary  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of 
Energy. 

By  D.  D.  Heath,  M. A.  for- 
merly Fellozv  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Post  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Professor  Owen's  L^ec- 
tures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Lnvertebrate  Animals. 

md  Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.  Svo.  us. 


The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 

With  1,472  Woodcuts.  t,voIs.  Svo.  £2-  ^Z^-^d. 

Fragmentary  Papers  on 
Science  and  other  sttbjects. 
By  the  late  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Bart.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  J.  Holland. 

Svo.  price  14^. 

Light  Science  for  Lei- 
sure Hoitrs ;  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Szibj'ects,  Nattiral  Phe- 
nomena, &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Series.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
Js.  6d.  each. 

Kirby  and  Spences  In- 
troduction to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Nattiral 
History  of  Insects. 

.  Crozsjn  Svo.  ^s. 

Strange  Dwellings  ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abi'idged  from 
'  Homes  withoitt  Hands! 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Homes  without  Hands  ; 
a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Constrtiction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Svo.  2ij. 
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Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selec- 
tion of  Original  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.    Crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 

The  Polar  World :  a 
Poptdar  Description  of 
Man  and  Natitre  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartivig. 

With  Chronioxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Svo.  los.  6d. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlajged.    Svo.  with  many 
Illustrations,  \Qs.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Subterranean  World. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  many  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

The  Aerial  Worl^ ;  a 
Popular  Account  of  the 
Phenomena  and  Life  of 
the  Atmosphere. 
By  Dr.  Geoi^ge  Hartwig. 

With  Map,  8  Chrotnoxylographs,  and  60 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  21s. 

A  Fainiliar  History  of 
Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Fcp.  Svo.  loith  Woodcuts,  3^.  dd. 


Insects  at  Home;  a  Popu- 
lar Accotmt  of  British 
Insects,  their  Strticture 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of  "JOQ  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 
Popular  Account  of  Foreign 
Insects,  theirStructiire,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of  700  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2\s. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  (with 
English,  Germatt,  arid  French  Syno- 
nymes),  revised  oy  the  Author.  Post 
Svo.  14J. 

Primceval  World  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

By  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

Translated  by  W.  S.  Dal- 
las, F.L.S.  and  edited  by 
James  Hey  wood,  M.A. 
F.R.S. 

2  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

\In  the  press. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion,  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  25  Woodaits.  Svo.  \Ss. 
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The  Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States  of  No7'-th 
America. 

By  Hubert  Hoive  Bancroft. 

Vol.  I.  Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners 
and  Customs ;  with  6  Maps.    %vo.  25J. 

To  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
p>resent  year,  in  Four  more  Volumes — 

Vol.  II.  Civilized  N^ations  of  Mexico 
and  Central  Ama-ica. 

Vol.  III.  Mythology  and  Languages  of 
both  Savage  and  Civilised  Nations. 

Vol.  IV.  Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Remains. 

Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and  Migra- 
tions ;  Index  to  the  Entire  Woi-k. 

A  Mamial  of  Anthro- 
pology, or  Science  of  Mait, 
based  on  Modern  Research. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Crown  2tvo.  5^-. 

A  Phrenologist  amongst 
the  Todas,  or  the  Stzidy  of 
a  Primitive  Tribe  in  South 
India;  History,  Character, 
Ctistoms,  Religion,  Infanti- 
cide, Polyandry,  Language. 
By  W.  E.  Mar  shall,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

With  26  Illustrations.    8w.  21s. 

The  A ncient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weap07is,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.   Zvo.  28^. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 
for  Families  and  Schools. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised 
by  Thomas Moore,F.L.S. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 


Bible  Animals ;  a  De- 
scription of  every  Living 
Creattire  mentioned  in  the 
Scripttires,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  2is. 

The  Rose  A  mateurs 
Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.    Fcp.  %vo.  4^-. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literatiire,  and  Art. 
Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande 
( the  Author )and Rev.  G. 
W.  Cox,  M.A. 

3  vols,  medium  %vo.  63^-. 

Oil  the  Sensations  of 
Tone,  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

^Nearly  ready. 

The  Treastiry  of  Botany, 
or  Popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
zvith  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S. 

I'Pith  274.  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
I  wo  Farts,  fcp.  Svo.  12s. 
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Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Skritbs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation ; 

■  with    Cultttral  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
stdtability  for  partictdar 
positions,  &c.    Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naicdin,  and 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodctct  Ilhistrations. 
By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Medium  8w.  2is. 

Loiidons  Encyclofcedia 
of  Plants;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Cidture,  History,  & c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

With  ujnvards  ofi  2, 000  Woodcuts.  '&vo.  42 j. 


A  General  System  of 
Descriptive  and  A  nalytical 
Botany. 

Translated from  theFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  a^^ranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  J. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

With  5 , 500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo.  $  2s.  6d. 

Forest  Trees  and  Wood- 
land Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Menzies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  Parks,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  4/0.  with  Twenty 
Plates,  Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the 
07-iginal  drawings,  price ^s. 

\Prcparingfor  publication. 


CHEMISTRY  and 

Millers  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

ivols.  %vo.  £z. 
Part    I.  Chemical  Physics,  15^. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21J. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry, 

Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 

By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.    Cro^vn  8w.  12s.  6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

H  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  the  Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 
By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 

assisted  by  eminent 
.    Scientific  and  Practical 

Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  Zvo.  i4-f- 

Second  Supplement  com- 
pleting the  Record  of  Dis- 
covery to  the  end  of  1872. 

%vo.  price  42.%  ^«  ^^'y- 
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Todd    and  Bowmaiis 

Physiological  Anatomy, and 
Physiology  of  Man. 

Vol.  II.  'with  numerous  Illustrations,  25^. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Pai-ts  I.  and 
II.  in  2>vo.  price  Js.  6d.  each. 


Elementary  Lessons  on 
Structure  of  Man  and 
Animals,  with  especial  re- 
ference to   the  Principles 


affecting  Health,  Food,  and 
Cooking,  and  the  Duties  of 
Man  to  Animal  Creation. 
By  Mj's.  Buckton. 

With  Illustrations  engi'aved  on  Wood. 
I  vol.  small  8vo. 

Outlines  of  Physiology, 
Hitman  and  Comparative. 
By  y.  Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Sttrgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2  vols.  cr.  Zvo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  2,2s. 


The   FINE   ARTS    and  ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By  William  B.  Scott. 

I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies  from 
Nature.    III.  Soiuiets  dr^c. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Croiun  8w.  \Nearly  ready. 

Half-hour  Lecttires  on 
the  History  and  Practice 
of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 

By  W.  B.  Scott,  Assistant 
Inspector  in  A  rt,  Depa  rt- 
ment  of  Science  and  A  rt. 

Third  Edition,  with  50  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Albert  Durer,  his  Life 

and  Works;  including  Au- 
tobiographical Papers  and 
Complete  Catalogues. 
By  Willia^n  B.  Scott. 

With  6  Etchings  by  the  Author  and  other 
Illustrations.    Hvo.  i6s. 


In  Fairyland ;  Pictures 
from  the  Elf  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  A  llingham. 

With  16  coloured  Plates,  containing  36  De- 
signs.    Second  Edition,  folio,  xt^s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
of  the  English  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects, Engravers,  and  Orna- 
mentists ;  with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 
By  Samuel  Redgrave. 

%vo.  ids. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  'the 
Italian  School. 


Crown  ^0.  6y. 


D 
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Moore  Lalla  Rookh, 
TennieVs  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp.  d^o.  2\s. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
Maclises  Edition,  with  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Stiper  royal  Zvo.  31  J.  6r/. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  the 
Christian  Year  and  the 
Christian  Life.  Trans- 
lated by  Miss  Winkworth. 

With  about  325  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J. 
Leighton,  F.S.Ai  and  other  Artists. 
2  vols.  4/f .  price  ifls. 

Lord  Macatilays  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  iito.  2 1  J. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
redticed  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  idmo.  los.  6d. 


Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

6  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  price £$.  i^s.  6d. 
as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.  3 1  J.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders. 

New  Editiott,  with  11  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.    I  vol.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

Neio  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.    I  vol.  2 1  J. 

The  History  ofOnrLord, 
with  that  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Revised  EdUion,  with  i-^  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.  42J-. 


The  USEFUL  ARTS, 

A  Manual  of  Architec- 
ture :  being  a  Concise  His- 
tory and  Explanation  of  the 
Principal  Styles  of  Euro- 
pean A  rchitecture,  A  ncient, 
MedicBval,  and  Renaissance; 
with  a  Glossary. 
By  Thomas  Mitchell. 

With  150  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


MANUFACTURES,  &e. 

History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival;  an  Attempt  to 
shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
MedicBvalArchitect7ire  was 
retained  in  Englaiid  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  rc-developcd  in  the 
present. 

By  Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
Architect. 

With  48  Illustrations.    Imp.  ivo.  lis.  6d. 
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Industrial  Chemistry  ;  a 
Manual  for  Maimfachi- 
rers  and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Being  a 
Translatio7i  of  Professors 
Stohmann    and  Enzlers 
German  Edition  of Pay  ens 
'Precis  de  Chimie  Indies- 
trie  lie,'  by  Dr.  y.  D.  Barry. 
Edited,  and  supplemented 
with    Chapters  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

8w.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

[In  the  press. 

Gwilfs  EncyclopcEdia  of 
Architecture,    with  above 
1,600  Woodcuts. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by 
Wyatt  Papworth. 

%vo.  52^.  (id. 

The  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Fotmdation  of 
the  First  Btiilding  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornment 
of  the  Present  Cathedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Ilhistratious.  Square  cro%uu 
Svo.  2  Is. 

Hints    on  Household 
Taste  in  Ftirnitttre,  Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  East  lake, 
Architect. 

New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illusirations, 
Square  crinvn  Svo.  i^r. 


Lathes  and  Ttirning, 
Simple,  Mechanical,  and 
Ornamental. 

By  W.  Hen7y  Northcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.    Svo.  iSs. 

Handbook  of  Practical 
Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  CE.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-0 fice. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plates     Woodcuts.  Svo.  l6s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism, 
for  the  tise  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for 
Engineering  Sttidents. 
ByR.  Willis,  M.A.F.R.S. 
Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts.  Svo.  \Ss. 

Perspective  ;  or,  the  A  rt 
of  Draiving  what  one  Sees  : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing from  Nattire. 

By  Lieitt.  W.  H.  Collins, 
R.E.  F.R.A.S. 

With  37  Woodcuts.    Crowti  Svo.  5j. 

EncyclopcEdia  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  E.  Cresy,  CE. 

With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42^. 
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^  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Efigine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines^  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ivays  and  Agriculttire. 
By  y.  BoiLrne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts,   i^o.  42^. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 

By  yohn  Boimie,  C.E. 

Nnu Edition, 'with%<^  Woodcuts.  Fcp.?,vo.6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

By  J .  Botirne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the Attthor  s 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8z'f.  gj. 

Recent  Improvements  i1^ 
the  Steam  Engine. 
By  y .  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  %vo.  6j-. 

Lowndes  s  Engineer  s 
Handbook  ;  explaining  the 
Principles  which  shoidd 
guide  the  Young  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

Post  %vo.  $s. 

'  Gtms  and  Steel ;  Miscel- 
laneotLS  Papers  on  Mechani- 
cal Stibjects. 

By   Sir  y.  Whitworth, 
C.E.  F.R.S. 

With  Illustrations.    Royal  &vo.  Js.  6d. 
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Wre's  Dictionary  of  A  rts, 
Mamfactures,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Html,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  mtmerous  Contributors. 

With  2,000  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  %vo. 
pficc£s.  U'i  ^P^'l- 

Handbook  to  the  Minera- 
logy of  Cornwall  and 
Devon;  with  Instructions 
for  their  Discrimination, 
and  copious  Tables  of  Lo- 
cality. 

By  y.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S. 

With  10  Plates,  Svo.  6s. 

Practical    Treatise  on 
Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  ofProfessor 
KerVs  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D. 

3  vols.  %vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.  £4.  19^. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and 
Milhvork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  Woodaiis.    2  vols. 
8w.  325. 

Useful  Information  for 
Ensiineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  3U.  6d. 
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The  Application  of  Cast 
and    Wrought    Iron  to 
Btdlding  Purposes. 
By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  6  Plates  and  Ii8  Woodcuts.  %vo.  i6j. 

Practical  Handbook  of 
Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 
ing. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  2>vo.  \2s. 

Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  with 
Civil  Engineerings  Gun- 
nery, and  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 

By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 
Inst.  CE.  &  of  Inst. 
N.A. 

2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plates,  \2S. 


MitchelVs    Manual  of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised, 
with  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  Woodcuts,  31^.  dd. 

Loitdons  Encyclop(^dia 
of  Garde?iing  :  compinsing 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticidture,  Florictdture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Rncyclopcedia 
of  Agrictdture :  comprising 
the  Layhig-out,  Iinprove- 
ment,  and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Ctdtivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Prodtictions  of  Agri- 
ctdtiire. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts.    %vo.  2\s. 


RELIGIOUS  and 

A  n  Exposition  of  the  39 
Articles,  Historical  and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition.    Svo.  i6s. 

Historical  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  \2s. 


lORAL  WORKS. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  39  Aidicles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  Svo.  6^. 

Sermons  for  the  Times 
preached    in    St.  Raid's 
Cathedral  and  elsewhere. 
By  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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Sermons;  inc hiding  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Prophecy,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Right  Inter- 
pretation and  Understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptzcres. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

3  vols.  %vo.  price  li^s. 

Christian    Life,  its 

Course,  its  Hindrances, 
and  its  Helps;  Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Ch ris tian  L ife,  its 
Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Svo.  'js.  6d. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Zvo.  price  Js.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rtcgby  School ; 
with  an  Address  before 
Confirmation. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  price  y.  6d. 


Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion:  Natttre ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.    Svo.  price  \os.  6d. 

Synony^ns  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian  Faith  and 
Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

Svo.  15J. 

Reasons  of  Faith ;  or, 
the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Argument  Developed  and 
Explained. 

By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 
or  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 
Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 
Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  Swo.  y.  6d. 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St. 
PauVs  Epistles. 
By  C  7.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Svo.  Galatians,  Ss.  6d.  Epliesians,  Ss.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  iCW.  6d. 
Thessalonians,  7^.  6(/. 
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The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 
S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Ilhistrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Stetl, 
Woodcuts,  S'c.    2  vols.  ^0.  48^. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  atid  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8w.  zis. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustratio7ts  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  Zvo.  gs. 

Fas  ting  Communion,  how 
Binding  in  England  by  the 
Canons.  With  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Early  Fathers. 
An  Historical  Essay. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  King- 
don,  M.A.  Assistant- 
Cttrate,  S.  Andrews, 
Wells  Street ;  late  Vice- 
Principal  of  Salisbury 
Theological  College. 

Second  Edition.    Zvo.  los.  6d. 

A n  Examination  into 
the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  J  elf 
B.D.  sometime  Censor 
of  Ch.  Ch.  Bampto7i 
Lecturer  1857;  W hite- 
hall  Preacher  1 846  ; 
Author  of  '  Quoicsque^ 
&c. 

Svo.  price  'js.  6d. 


Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy. 
By  Alexander  JCeith,  D.D. 

ipth  Edition,  with  numermcs  Plates. 
Square  Svo.  12s.  bd.  or  in  post  Svo. 
with  5  Plates,  bs. 

Historical  and  Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament;  with  a  New. 
Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  %vo.  \%s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
1 5^.  or  adapted  for  the  Ge7ieral  Reader, 
I2s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  i^s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ss. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  i<,s.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 

The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild.  - 

Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  ^s,  6d. 

Ew aid's  History  of 
Israel 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  y .  E.  Carpenter, 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.^Martineau,  M.A. 

5  vols.  Svo.  63^. 

Commentary  on  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor. 

Croun  Svo.  3f.  (xl. 
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A  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St,  John. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  O' Conor. 

Crown  ?>vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews;    with  Analytical 
Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  G Conor. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sezvell 

Neiv  Edition.    Fcp.  %vo.  y.  6d. 

Passing    Thoughts  on 
Religion. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Fcp.  Zvo.  3^.  dd. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 
Communion ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jereiny  Taylor. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylors 
Entire  Works ;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C  P.  Eden. 

10  vols.  Ss. 

Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
J.  Martineau,  LL.D. 

Croum  Zvo.  4J.  (>d. 


The  Book  of  Psalms  of 
David  the  King  and  Pro- 
phet, disposed  according  to 
the  Rhythmical  Strtccture 
of  the  Original;  with  Three 
Essays, 

I .  The  Psalms  of  David  restored  to  David  ; 
2.  T/ie  External  Form  of  HebrrM 
Poetry  ;  3.  Tht  Zion  of  David  restored 
to  Davi.  By  E.  F.  Croaun  Zvo.  with 
Map  andlllustrations,  2>s.  dd. 

Spirittial  Songs  for  the 

Stmdays     and  Holidays 

throughout  the  Year. 

By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translatedfrom  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth. 

2  series,  fcp.  Zvo.  3J.  dd.  each. 

Endeavotirs    after  the 
Christian  Life;  Discourses. 
By  Rev.    J .  Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

An  Lntrodiiction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological. 
By  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  3CXf. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch &  the  Moabite  Stone; 
zuith  Appendices. 
By  7.  IV.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Svo.  I2J. 
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SiLpernahiral  Religioii ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

y^     Edition, .  2  vols.  %vo.  24^. 

The  Pentatetichand  Book 
of  JosJma  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  7.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Crmvn  %vo.  6^. 


The  New  Bible  Com- 
mentary, by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  critically 
examined  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y,  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAG-ES,  &c. 


Italian  Alps;  Sketches 
from   the  Mountains  of 
Ticino,    Lombardy,  the 
Trentino,  and  Venetia. 
By  Douglas  VV.  Freshfield, 

Editor  of  '  The  A  Ipine 

fotirnal.' 

Croiun  Svo.  with  Map  dnd  Ubisiratious. 

[In  April. 

Here  and  There  in  the 
Alps. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica 
Plunket. 

With  Vignette-title.  Post  8w.  6^.  (id. 

The  Valleys  of  Tirol ; 
their  Traditions  and  C%is- 
toms,  and  How  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
Author  of  '  The  Folk- 
Lore  of  Rome,'  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3  Maps.  Crcivn 
Svo.  I2s,  6d, 


Sp  a  in  ;  Art  -  Remains 
and  Art-Realities  ;  Paint- 
ers, Priests,  and  Princes : 
being  Notes  of  Things  seen 
and  of  Opinions  formed 
during  nearly  Three  Years 
Residence  and  Travels  in 
that  Cozmtjy. 

By  H.  W.  Baxley,  M.D. 

2  vols,  croim  Svo.  21s. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

Neiu  Edition,  zvith  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  Crown  2>vo. 
Price  "js.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  llhisiraticus  engraved 
on  Vl'oodby  G,  Pearson.  Crown  avo. 
Priec  Is.  6d. 
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Meeting   the   Stm  ;  a 
yottrney    all   round  tJie 
World    thro2igh  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By     William  Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Ilcliotypes  and  Woodcuts.    Zvo.  2/\s. 

The  Rttral  Life  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  William  Howitt, 

Woodcuts,  %vo.  I2S.  6d, 

The  Dolomite  Motm- 
tains.  Excursions  throzigh 
Tyr-ol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
a7id  Friuli. 

By  y.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.    Sq.  cr.  Zvo.  2Ij. 

The  Alpine  'Club  Map 
of  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1 863-1 864. 
By  A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

III  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
ing paper  \os.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case,  \2s.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Valpelli?ie,  the  Val 
Totirnanche,  and  the  Soidh- 
ern  Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Sttrvey. 

By  A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Draiving  Paper,  or 
If.  6./.  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case. 


Untrodden    Peaks  and 
Unfrequeiited  Valleys;  a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Zvo.  21s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  Switzerland,  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  four 
miles  to  an  Inch. 
Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,  in  Portfolio,  42/.  or 
mounted  in  a  Case,  52^.  dd.  Each 
Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  12s. 
or  mounted  in  a  Case,  I  S-r. 

The  Alpine  Gtiide. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.I. A. 
late  President   of  the 
Alpine  Chib. 

Post  %vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  A  Ips. 

Price  los.  6d. 

Central  Alps,  inchiding 
all  the  Ober land  District, 

Price  7j.  dd. 

Western  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Price  6j.  6^. 

Introd2iction  on  Alpine 
Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Price  I  s.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts 
of  the  '  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  '.uith 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  is.  extra. 
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Ginde  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 
the  tise  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  &'c.  and  Ap- 
pendix.   Crown  Svo.  'js.  6d. 

How  to  See  Norway; 
embodying  the  Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
that  Country,  with  Hints 
on  the  Choice  of  Routes 
and  the  Localities  of  the 
best  Scenery. 
By  y.  R.  Campbell. 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts,  fcp.  %vo.  ^s. 


Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and 
Poetry. 

By  William  Howitt. 

2  vols.  %vo.  Woodcuts,  25^. 

Forty  Years  of  A  merican 
Life. 

By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 
Author  of  Human  Phy- 
siology', '  Esoteric  A  n- 
thropology,'  &c. 

Nao  Edition,  revised  and  condensed.  Crown 
Svo.  los.  6d. 


WORKS  of 

Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
I^natchbidl  -  Htgessen, 
M.P.  Author  of  Stories 
for  my  Children^  &c. 

With  9  Illustrations  from  Original  De- 
signs engi'aved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
son.    Crown  Svo,  price  6^. 

Lady  Willoughby' s 
Diary  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Crcrwn  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Centulle^  a  Tale  of  Pau. 
By  Deny s  Shyne  Lazvlor. 

Cro'iun  Svo.  los.  6d. 


FICTION. 

T/ie  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 
collected  by  Word  of  Mouth 
from  the  People. 

By  R.  H.  Busk 

Crow)i  Svo.  I2s.  6d. 

Cyllene  ;  or,  The  Fall  of 
Paganism. 

By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 

2  vols,  post  Svo.  14^. 

Becker's  Gallus;  or  Ro- 
man Scenes  of  the  Time  of  . 
Atigustus. 

Post  Svo.  'JS.  6d. 

Becker  s  Charicles :  Il- 
lustrative of  Private  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Post  Svo.  'JS.  dd. 
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Tales  of  the  Teutonic 
Lands. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  E.  H.  Jones. 

Crown  %vo.  \os.  Gd. 

Tales  of  A  ncient  Greece. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

Crown  2>vo.  6j.  6(/. 

The  Modern  Novelisfs 

Library. 

Alhaslone  Priory,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Bitrgoinastcr's  Family,  2s.  boards; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Melville's  Digby  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

 Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.6d. 

 Good  for  Nothing,2s.  &'2s.  6d. 

 Holinby  House,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

 Interpreter,  2S.  and  2s.  6d. 

 JiTate  Coventry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

 Queen^ s  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

 General  Bounce,  2s.  and  2s.  M. 

Trollope's  Warden,  \s.  6d.  and  2s. 
 Barchester  Towers,    2s.  and 

2s.  6d. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Val- 
leys, 2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes, 
crown  Zvo.  (ys.  each,  as  follo^us  : — 


Lothair,  6^. 
Co?tingsby,  6s. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Venetia,  6s. 
Alroy,Ixion,  ^'c.  Gs. 
Yonng  DuJ^e,  Gj^c.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contanni  Fleming,  &'c.  6s. 

Stories  and  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell., 
Atithor  of '  The  Child's 
First  His  tory  of 
Rome'  'Principles 
of  Edncation',  &c. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  Ten 
Volumes : — 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
EarVs  Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  6a. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  6d. 


Ursula,  6d. 


Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine  Ashton, 

2s.  6d. 
Margaret  Percival, 

3J.  6d. 
Laiielon  Parsonage, 
is.  6d. 


POETRY  and 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France;   with  other 
Poems. 
By  A.  Lang. 

Square  fcp.  ?>vo.  <,s. 

Moore  s  Lalla  Rookh, 
TennieVs  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp.  4to.  2IS. 

Moore's  Lrish  Melodies, 
Maclisp s  Edition,  with  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Super-royal  Zvo.  3 1  J.  6d. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Moore  s  Irish  Melodies, 
zvith  Maclises  i6i  Illus- 
trations reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy. 

Imp.  \6mo.  lew.  6d. 

Milton's    Lycidas  and 
Epitaphium  Damouis. 
Edited,   zvith   Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A, 

Cro'd'n  %vo.  2s,  6d. 
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Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; 
with  Ivry  and  the  Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macatday. 

i6ino.  6d, 

Lord  Macatday  s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  i^o.  2\s. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Lord  Macatday  s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Ilhistrations 
redicced  in  Lithogi^aphy. 

TmJ>.  l&nw.  los.  6d. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library 
Edition,     with  English 
Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  variotts  Readings. 
Edited  by  Rev.  f ,  E .  Yonge. 

8vo,  2  IS. 


Sottthey  s  Poetical  Works 
with  the  A  idhors  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  8vo.  ivith  Portrait,  14J. 

Bozudler's  Family  Shak- 
speare,  cheaper  Gemdne 
Edition. 

Complete  in  I  vol.  medium  8w.  large  type, 
with  36  Woodait  Ilhistrations,  \\s.  or 
in  6  vols.  fcp.  %vo.  price  2\s. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil 
Translated  into  English 
Verse. 

By  y.  Conington,  M.A. 

Crown  Zvo.  gs. 

Poems  by  yean  Lngelow. 

2  vols.  Fcp,  8vo.  los. 

First  Series,  contahmtg  ^Divided,'  '  The 
Star'' s  Monument,^  Ss'c,  i6th  Thotisand. 
Fcp.  8w. 

Second  Series,  M  Story  of  Doom,'  'Gla- 
dys and  her  Island,''  ^'c.  ^th  Thousand, 
Fcp.  8vo.  5-f. 

Poems  by  yean  Lngelow. 
First  Series,  zvith  nearly 
100  Woodc2d  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  /^to.  21  s. 


RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  and  CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT,  &c. 


Down  the  Road ;  or, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 

By  C,   T.  S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

With  Twelve  Chromolithographic  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Paintings  by  II. 
Aiken.    Medium  Svff,  price  2\s, 


Blaine  s  Encyclopcedia  of 
Rural  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of 
Htcnting,  Shooting,  Fish-' 
ing.  Racing,  &c. 

M^'ith  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
I'y/ John  Leech).   %vo.  2\s. 
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A  Book  on  Angling: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branch, 
inclnding  /nil  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

Post  Svo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  1 5 j. 

Wilcockss  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing,  a  glance  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating. 

Nctu  Edition,  with  80  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo.  1 2  J.  dd. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 
their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  on  Pai^ttirition  in  the 
Cozv. 

By  J.  R.  Dobson,  Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Croiun  Svo.  with  Illustrations  "Js.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse- 
Shoeing  and  Lameness. 
By  J.  Gamgee,  Vet.  Stirg. 

Svo.  with  55  Woodcuts,  los.  6d. 

Yoliatt  on   the  Horse. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  W. 
Watson,  M. R.C.V.S. 

Svo.  Woodcuts,  \2s.  6d. 

Yottatfs   Work  on  the 
Dog,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Svo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Horses  and  Stables. 
By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram, 
X  V.  the  KingsHtissars. 

With  24  Plates  of  Illustrations.  Svo.  los.  6d. 


The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease. 
By  Stonehenge. 

With  73  Wood  Engi-avings.  Square  croiun 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Greyhound. 
By  Sto7iehenge: 

Revised  Edition,  with  25  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds, ^c.    Square  crown  Svo.  1 5  J. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp.  Svo.  with  13  Plates,  I5f. 

The  Horses  Foot,  and 
how  to  keep  it  Sound. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  izs.  6d. 

A   Plain    Treatise  on 
Horse-shoeing. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Horses 
Teeth,  addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq  '. 

Post  Svo.  \s.  6d. 

The  Fly-Fishers  Ento- 
mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  I4f. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sport s- 
maits  Complete  Guide. 
By  Marksman. 

Fcp.  Svo.  with  Plates,  ^s. 
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WORKS   of  UTILITY    and  GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Mmmders  Treasury  of 
Knozu ledge  and  Library  of 
Refei'ejice ;  comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer, Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Useful Tables,&c. 
Fcp.  8w.  6^. 

Maunder  s  Biographical 
TreastLry. 

Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re- 
written, with  about  i,ooo 
additional  Me^noirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

Fcp.  %vo.  6j. 

Maunder  s  Scientific  and 
Literary  Treasury;  a 
Poptdar  Encyclopccdia  of 

■  Science,  Literattire,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written,with  above  i,ooo 
neiv  articles,  by  f.  Y. 
fohnso7t. 

Fcp.  ?>vo.  6s. 

Matinders  Treasttry  of 
Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

Wiih  7  Maps  and  1 6  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Matmder  s  -  Historical 
Treasttry  ';  General  Lntrc 
ductory  Oittlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  and  a 
Series  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  6s. 

.  Maunder  s  Treasury  of 
N atural History ;  or  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Zoology. 

Revised  and  corrected  Fditiojt.    Fcp.  ?ivo. 
ivith  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knowledge ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
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